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REPORT 

ON THE 



K A N G R A S ETTLEMENT, 



BY 



©eorge ffiarnac BSarneg, (JFsquirr, 

SETTLEMENT OFFICER. 



Thb District of Kot K'an<^, with nominal exceptions, comprises all tHe 

Hill Territory belonging to the 'British Government, 
Introduction, 

situated between the Rivers Bavee and Sutlej. It 
• ♦ • . . ... 

extends from Shahpore near the Ravee on the West, in Lat. 32° 30', Long. 76*46' 

to the borders of Chinese Tartary in Lat. 32,* Long. 78 ** 10'. The Northern ex- 

tremity touches upon Ladakli, and ihe Southern limits of the di strict rest upon 

the plains of the Baree and JuUander Doabs. - 

The area contained within these general confines can only be conjectured, 

«ince a great portion has not been, and may never 

' \)e surveyed. The entire space may be roughly 

estimated at 8,0D0 square miles. Three of the Punjab Elvers, the Beas, the 

Ravee, and the Chenab, take their rise within this tract. Various races of men, 

belonging to distinct types of the human family, and speaking different langi;- 

ages, are distributed over its ^ur&ce. Here are Hills just raised above the 

level of the plain, and mountain crests higher than any peak of the Andes* 

Every zone of climate and variety of vegetation is here to be met with, from 

the scorching heat, and exuberant growth of the tropics, to bai'ren heights desti* 

tute of verdure and capped witli perpetual snow. 
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2.—- Thia vast extent of coantry is too comprehensive and varied to fall nn« 

der any general description. It breaks naturallj 
Division into two parts, 

into two divisions whichj for the sake of clearness, 

I propose to follow. The first, which I shall designate Kangra Proper, <5om- 

prises all the Ipwer hills and covers a smface equal to 2,700 square miles. The 

second division, consists of a wild and mountainous region, including the pro- 

vinces of Kooloo, Lahoul and Spiti, and occupying an area not less than 5,000 

square miles. 

3, — Kan gra Proper, is a long irregular tract of country, running North-West 

and South-East. Its extreme length is 108 miles^ 
Kangfa\Troptr, . » 

iand tlm average breadth abon^; 80 miles. The 

entire superficial contents are 2,700 square mile^i. On three sides it is bounded 

by Native States. On the West flows the Eiver Eavee, which divides the District 

» — . 

» 

from the Territory of Jumt)0. On the North, k stupendous range of mountains 
culminating to a height of 16,000 feet above the Sea level, separates Kangra 
from the Hill principality of Chumba. On the East, are the Native States of 
Mundee and Kuloor, and a narrow slip of country connecting Kangra with the 
subordinate Province of Kooloo. Alon^ the Southern frontiei./He the level tracts 
of the Bailee and Jullundhur Doabs, represented each by the Districts of Deena- 
nugur^ and Hoosheearpoor. 

4. — ^I^angra consists ef a series of parallel ranges, divided by lox^itudinal 

Valleys, the general direction of vhiclJ„lrftOT NorUi- 
JParallel Banffes. 

West to SbuthhEast, have determined the shape of 

the District. These ridges and vallejrs incretise gradually in .elevation as they 
recede from the plains, and approach the -soowy barrier which forms the Nor- 
thern Boundary* The characteristic features, of Hill and Valley are best defined 
where nearest tb the plains. Thus, the border oham, which separates the level 
tracts of the Doab from the Hills runs in an uniform course from Hajeepoor on the 
Beas. to Roopur on the Banks of the Sutl^. : The Valley which it encloses, 
known as the" Juswan Doon," preserves the same regular simplicity, and 
stretches in o^e unbroken parallel to the same, extremes. But the farther we 
penetrate inllthe interior of this mountain system, the less these distinctive 
lineaments are maintained. Hills dissolve into gentle slopes and platforms of 
table land, and valleys become convulsed and upheaved, so as no longer to b^ 
distingi^shed from the ridges which environ them. 



S.roThe second fange is kitpiWQ as the Jaswan Vhain of hills. It formn tW 

Northfirn flank of %h^. Juswan valley, and mna 
Juswan Range. 

diveotly parallel to> tbe^ outer ridge, until it nears; 

the Sutlej. Here some intenwl causes hare intervetied to disturl^ the eyen, 

t^norofitsline. Deviating' in. a slight elirve to the South, the ran^e divides 

ihalftato two. distinct branches, preserving the sttme direction, and gifing hU-th, 

to a small secluded vaUey koovaby €he> local nione of Choree Kotlejr, oniDe the H^ 

nits of a Hill prineipality. 

6.-^ Above this ran j:e, hill and dale are so intermingled, that the system of 

akemate ridges and valleys cannot ^ distinctly tra^<» 
, ^ ' ^ ' ed.. The order of arrangement becomes frequent • 

ly reversed. . The valleys are raised to the dignity and stature of the enclosinir 
hillsj and the hills are -depressed to the level of the subjacent valleys. Transverso 
ranges occasionally protrude themselves, and tend more completely to perplex the 
view. Except detached pieces of hill, such as the clear bold outline ef the range 
which' Overhangs- the tovm of. Joala Hopkhee^ and the noUe, though limited, val- 
lays ^ieh ad<^:n the base of the finqwy range, there is nothing, to the ordinary 
observer, to msrl^ the operation of those general laws which have governed the 
structare of these hUls. To his apprehensipn, the country Inust appear a con- 
fosed and undulating masA| with perhaps 6:Kceptional breaks to redeem it from th« 
.reproach of utter disorder. Dut to the pnM>tical geologist, the organizatioa 
of the hills wiU be visible ieyen^ amidst this seemitig chaos. His eye will not 
fail to detect the peculiar formations which denote the presence of the divid*» 
ing tanges, and will supply those Ivak^ in the continuity of the chain, which 
disturbing causes m^y have occasionally- effaced. Valleys however transformed^ 
wi}l be valleys to him who lookn npt to accidental disguises, but to the prim« 
arj charaeteriktios wjkioh nature herself has ordained. 

7.-<**-The colossal range of mountains, which bounds 1? angra to the 

the North, deserves more than this passing descrip^ 
" The Chumha of , ,..«,. 

** Sfmoy *' Mange^ tion< Although the direction of this range is in gene* 

ral ioonfoi:mity Ik) that of the lower hills, yet the 
altitude is so vastly superior, and the structure so distinct, ais to require a sepa- 
rate notlee. In other parts pf the Hin^alaya, the effect of the snowy moun- 
tains is softened, if not injured, by intermediate ranges, and the mind is gradually 
{tf^piuied by A rising succession of hills, fi^r the stupendous heights which ter« 
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minate tbc scene. But in K^jigra there' is nothing to inteircept the view. The 
lower hills appear hy compaiieon like ripples on the surface of the sea, — and the 
the eye rests, uninterrupted, on a chaiii of mountains, which attain an ahsolute 
elevation of 13,000 feet ahove the valleys spread out at their hase. . 

8.^1 know no spot in the Himalaya, which for heauty or. grandeur, can 
compete with the Kangra valley, and these overshadowing hills. No scenery 
hi my opinion, presents such suhlime and delightful contrasts. Below lies the 
plain, a picture of rural loveliness and repose. The surface is covered with the 
richest cultivation, irngated by streams which descend from perennial snows, 
and interspersed with homesteads buried in the midst of groves and fruit trees. 
Turning from this scene of peaceful beauty, the stem and majestic hills con- 
front us. Their sides are furrowed with precipitous water-courses.' . Forests of 
Oak clothe their flanks, and higher up give place to gloomy and funereal pines. 
Above all, are wastes of snow or pyramidal masses of granite too perpendicu« 
lar for the snow to rest on. 

9.-— The structure of these mountains is essentially different from that of 

the lower hills. I pretend to no geological Ieuow- 
aical structure,'' ledge, but I belieVe the outer hills, except the 

ridge nearest the plains, are principally composed 
of vari-colored marls and secondary sandstone. In the snowy range, the high- 
est peaks belong to the -primary formations. Almost every series of the strati- 
fied* surface of the earth is here exposed to view, and in an order apparently 
opposed to the Era in which they were formed. Granite, . the oldest rock, has 
pierced through later formations and crowUs the entire mass. The flanks of the 
range consist of slate, limestone, and secondary sandstone, in position seemingly 
reversed to their natural arrangement, that is, the sandstone, which was deposit- 
ed latest and above the rest* now occupies the lowest place. To my experience 
there are few spots in the world, which, in so limited an area, present such Varie- 
ties and afibrd snch facilities to the geologist. The Range is in fact a fracture 
of the world's crust, a specimen of the various strata by whichihe globe is encir- 
cled, an epitome indeed of nearly all that geological science aspires to demonstrate. 

10.— The heights of these ridges and the mterlying Valleys, increase In a 

^ , ' ^ progressive ratio as they recede from the plains. 

Relative lleigMs of 

JiangtM, The elevation of the Doab, at the stations of Boodee 

Pind ttod Hoosheearpoor, is between 000- and l/XW 
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feet above the level of tke Sea. The altitude of the first range of killj*, I 
have no means of deducing, but the highest parts cannot exceed 2,400 feet. The 
elevation ' of the town of Oonah, in the Juswan Doon, is 1,404 feet, and may 
be taken as the mean level of the Yalley. The Fort of Sola Singha^ which stands 
on one of the highest. points of the next range, has been calculated, by Trigo« 
nometrical observation, to be 3,896 feet high, and the temple of Joala Mookhee 
hi the Yalley below, has ah elevation of 1,958 feet. A Trigonometrical tower 
at Croombar, a station on the range above the temple^ is recorded at 3,900 feet. 
Beyond this point the hilk become too interlaced to pursue the comparison 
with any profit, but the gradual ascent of the country will be shewn by a few 
of the ascertained heights in the ' Kangra valley, and of the most remarkable 
hills in the neighbourhood. The Kangra Fort, situated on a small alluvial emi- 
nence, is 2,494 feet. Nagrota,. a. village in the centre of the Valley, is 2,891 
feet. Bhuwarneh, .a imarket town in the Palum division, is 3270 feet. Pu- 
theeat and AsapooreOj tjro ingulated hills intersecting the Valley, are respectively 
4,596 and 4,625 feet, and the highest peak of the snowy range surmounting the 
whole is 15^956 feet. The progressive rise of the country will be exemplified 
more cles^rly by placing the heights of the successive ranges and valleys in 
juxta-position :— 



••« 



••« 



. .. • 



••• 



Boodee Pind, 

Hajeepoor, 

First range, .;.; ... . 

^ Oona in Juswan Valley, 
Sola Singha, on second range, 
Joala Mookhee rT emple, ... ,, . . 
Goombur Hill station, on third range, 
Kangra Fort, ... ... 

Kangra Valley* ... ... 

Ditto ditto,... ... 

Putheear Fort, 

Snowy Peak above Valley, 



••« 



. • • 



I . • 



... 



*. * 



• • « 



••• 



By Trigonometrical ohservor 
, tion above Sea Level, 



937 
11,06 
2,400 
1,404 
3,896 
1,958 
3,900 
,2,494"! 

2.891 y 

3,273j 
4,596 
15,9^6 



( Conjectural^ ) 

Valley. 
Ridge. 
Valley.: . 
Uidge. 

Valley. 






Eidge. 
Ridge. 



Through the kindness of the Surveyor General and his Assistant, Mr Mulherdn, I 
have been furnished with the heights of many other places, which Ishall add as 
an Appendix to this report, but my object here ia to seize upon prominent land- 
marks, and to elucidate with their assistance, thegeneralcontour of the DiBtiict. 
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11. — The breadtli of iihese ranges and the distance they U^ from each other^ 

i8 very uncertain and arbitrary. In the ridge which 
Breadth of Hanges, / 

hoande the plain^ an uniforoA width u the peoun 

liar <iharacteristiG of the chain. The base is aJbOnt twelre miles bread* and the 
sides descend in nearly equal angics from the summit. The second range 
does not possess the same «implioity of structure, though generally more r^ 
gular than any of the ranges to the North.. In its upper portion, the ap^ 
pearance and breadth of the range is nearly analogous to the one I hare juat 
described. The declivities on either flank slope gradually down, affording eito 
for Tillages and terraced cultivation. But when the chain divider into two 
separate branches, the aspect is essentially altered. The hills rise abruptly 
ifrom the Talley beflow, and the ascent on both sides becomes toilsome and 
iseVere. The inclination is too great for any thing but forest and tinder-wood 
to grow. There is usualljs however, a good deal of table land at the top, and 
though the sides are uninhabited, the crest of the range is occupied by villageil 
and assiduously cultivated. 

12.— To the North of this range, the hills run into every variety of form 

and structure. Some rear themselves like mural 

Appearance Y the barriers, and on the Southern face present a wild 

and forbidding aspect. The crest too is rugged 
and angular with scarcely room for the foot to tread. But the Northern flank 
will offer this most striking contrast. The descent becomes gradual and easy 
and the jungle and rocks which obstructed the traveller on theother side, give way 
to open fields and farm houses, extending in successive tiers to the .stream below. 
Such is the contour of the Snowy range itself. Its appearance towards the plains 
is abrupt and perpendicular, while the Northern spiars sweep in long and gentle 
slopes to the river Bavee. In other parts again the entire range will be covered 
with dense woods, unrelieved by a single trace' of civilized life. Here and 
there on crags more than usually steep, will stand a hill fort, once the scene of 
border hopes and jealousies, but now a mass of dismantled ruins, deepening the 
origintd solitude of the place. Occasionally the hills subside into undulating 
knolls, scarcely to be distinguished from the level of the valleys. Here the ac- 
eesstbla character of the country has early attracted setUers, and the whole ex* 
faoie teemfi with tk^ &mis of boman indoatry* < 
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13.-^The distimoe, intervening between these parallel cLadne is alse^ caprici* 

Otis and irregnlar. The only valley with any pi'e- 
VedlesfMi Qeneral detcri^r . t«iBion» to gymmetrieal arrangement, is the Jus- 

wan Doon, which is encloeed by centinaons ridges 
fiiom the Beas to the Sntlej, and maintains thronghont, an nniform breadth 
and surface, ^t is not in my District, bat as a part of the same system, in- 
fluencing and elucidating the other portions of the hills, I have Irequently 
occasion to refer to it. The average width is about ten miles. The limits of 
the next valley, though less clearly defined, is distinctly traceable from Dat« 
wal, on the borders of Kooloor, to Shahpoor on the banks of the Ravee. It 
rtms the entire length of the District, and traverses the pergunahs of Nadawn, 
Hnreepoor and itoorpoor. ' At the South-eastern extremity, the valley is little 
more than a ravine between the ridges that environ itr The surface is extremely 
rugged and broken, and, from point to point, is scarcely five miles broad. Across 
the Beas, which intersects the valley at Nadown, the space Widens, and nnder* 
neath the town and fortress of Ilureepoor) expands into a 'noble and fertile plain 
inferior only to the valleys tha{ skirt the Snowy range. Beyond Hnlreepoor, 
the coxmtry again becomes contracted and uneven, and with few exceptions 
wears the same appearnce until it reaches the Bavee. 

14.— The upper Valleys of Kangra toe worthy of the range under whose 

shelter they are embosomed. As this gigantic 
chain surpasses all its fellows in sublimity and 

^ f 

grandeur, so the ICangra platean for beauty, richness, and capacity, stands 
equally unrivalled. The length may be computed at twenty-six miles^ and the 
breadth is irregular. Towards the eastern extremity the Valley extends in one 
continuous slope, from the base of the> hills to the bed of the river Beas, adis« 
tance of twenty miles. Near the town of S^angra a series of low tertiary hills 
encroach upon its limits, and reduce the width to twelve miles. Higher up 
in a North-westerly direction, the Valley becomes still more confined, and is at 
last terminated by a low lateral range, covered witn dwarf oaks, an ofi&et from 
theupper hiUs^ After a short interval continuations of the same basin again 
re*appear, but in the Native state of Chumba beyond the borders of Kangra 
Proper. Though on a smaller acale^ they are distinguished by the same pic- 
turesqiie position and exuberant £srtllity whiish charaaterifle.thelo^r portion, 
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15.— These Valleys by no mean^ present, a general evenness of sm-face. 

Their contour is pleasantly broken by transverse 
General appea^^ance, 

lidges and itumerous streams Which descend from 

the mountains above. A hundred canals, filled with clear water, intersect the 
area in all directions, and convey the blessings of irrigation to every field. 
Trees and plants of opposite zones are h^re intermingled, and Alpine vegeta- 
tion contends for pre-eminence with the grdwth of the tropics. The bam- 
1)00, the peepul, and the mangoe, attain - a luxuriance not exoelled in Bengal , 
while firs and dwarf oaks, the cherry, the bar||^erry and the dog-rose flourish in 
their immediate vicinity. Among cereal productions, rice and maize alternate 
with wheat, linseed and barley: and three-fifths of the soil yield double cropa 
in the course of the year. The dwellings of the people are seldom. grouped to- 
gether, but lie sprinkled in wolatiBd spots over the whole Valley. Every house 
is encircled by a hedge of bamboos, fruit : trees and other timber useful for 
domestic wantfl. Sometimes a cluster of five or six houses occurs and here a 
grain-dealer's shop and extensive groves denote the head-quarter^ of the town- 
ship. These scattered . home-steads, the pictures of sylvan elegance and com- 
fort, relieve the monotonous expanse of cultivation, and lend, an additional charm 
to the landscape. 

16. — ^Thereare mpuntainous masses still nndescribed, which it is difficult 

to bring under eithier of the broad distinctions of 
Coiufludin^ detcription. . ^ /• • 

ridge or valley. If they fall under either defini- 
tion they should properly be classed as valleys, although in shape and aspect 
they more resemble hills. Besides being contained within the parallel chains 
and on the area that would be occupied by the valley, they belong to a later 
fonnation. Instead of the secondary sandstone we have a clay soil , and round 
cd pebbles mixeJ with conglomerate rocks. Such for instance are the low al- 
luvial eminences which constitute the Talooquas of Bnrgiraon, Teera, Muhul, 
Moree, and that portion of Ilajgeeree south of the river Beas. An English 
traveller, Mr. Vigne, passing through the hills of Muhul Moree, compared them, 
not inaptly, to an agitated Sea suddenly arresteA and fixed into stone. The 
crests are like angry waves succeeding One another in tumultu<)U8 array, and 
assuming the most fantastic forms. Viewed from a distance when the tops 
alone are Tislble, these hills have a bleak and barren aspect. Their sides are 
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often bare and precipitous, and jt is a peduliariiy of the tract that it ia entirely 
destitute. of forest trees. Not a hut is to be seen, hot a single field to relieve and 
gladden the eye. Approach nearer, and how sudden and agreeable the surprise ! 
Between these dreary hflls are romantic glades and hollows, resonant with the 
busy hum of men and the lowiijkg of cattle. Cottages nestle under the hill side, and 
the com waves luxuriantly, protected from the winds that desolate the heights abovew 

17. — Such are the prominent features of this interesting region. I ain con- 
scious of many and serious defects of description, but so general a sketch mudt 
needs be imperfect : and to do fall jjistice to the endless variety of scene would 
require a far abler and more imaginative pen than mine. 

18.— The ]^<)as is the principal river, and with few exceptions receives this 

entire drainage of these hills. It rises in the snowy 
mountains of Kooloo, ( a portion of the District I 
have reserved for future description,) and after traversing Kooloo, and the Native 
principality of Mundee, enters upon Kangra Proper^ at Sunghole in Talooqiia 
Eajgeeree on the eastern frontier. Prom -this point the' river pursues a South- 
westerly course, and piercing the Joala Mookhee range of hills, descerde t^on 
the deisondofour longitudinal Valleys at Nadown. Here the Juswun chain ob- 
structs its future passage to the South, and the stream trends to the North- 
west in a direction paifiUel to the strike of the hillsr At Meerthul ghat, be- 
yond Bajeepoor, the hills subside, and the liberated river, sweeping round 
their base, flows in an uninterrupted line towards the plains and the Sea. 

19.— The direct distance from Sunghole to Meerthul is about 65 miles, and 
the meandering line of the river about 130' miles. From Sunghole to Reh, in 
pergunnah Noorpoor, the river generally maintains one channel. Below this 
point it divides into three branches, and 'shortly after passing Meerthul, is again, 
re- united into one stream. The elevatidn of the bed of the Eeas at Sunghole is 
1)920 feet, and at Meerthid, about 1,000 feet, vrhich gives an average fah of 
seven feet to every mile of river course, 

' 20. -^Although the diitrent iabrokeh by frequent rapids, there are ferries 

along the whole line, where boats ply with safety all 
ingt. ^^^ ^^089'» ^^ ^^^ round. The highest place on the river 

where a boat is used, is at Mundee Nugur, the 
head-quarters of the Mundee State, 2,557 feet above the Sea. The next point 
is Sunghole, where Kangra Proper begins. From Sunghole to Meerthul 
there are eleven ferries, chiefly opposite large towns or on high roads. At the 
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Teera ferry, communication by boat, is suspended during the heigbt of the rains, 
owing to the dangerous velocity of ihe current and the rocky character of the 
channel. Between these ferries there are numerous petty crossings, where travel" 
lers and goods are carried over on *' dureyees" or inflated skins. The people 
who work these skins are Hindoos of low caste, but bold and skilful in their 
calling. Th$y will launch out on the heaviest floods, when a boat wojald be ut- 
terly unmanageable. The plier balances himself with his belly resting across 
the skin, the hands in front, and the legs unencumbered, hanging on the other 
Mde.. In his right hand he carries a small paddle, and his legs are worked in 
unison with the movements of the hand. The traveller sits astiide on the skin» 
inclining himself forward over the balanced body of the conductor. Sometimes 
another " dm*eyee" will accompany for safety, and carry the traveller's load. In 
violent floods when tlie waves are hi^h, accidei^ts sometimes occur. The skin 
I «omes in contact with a wave, and the shock unseats the inexperienced way-£u'er. 
\ But the plier and his skin seldom part company and are almost sure to come to 
j shore. These skins are made of the sewed hide of the buffalo, rendered air tight. 
21.— The river is at the lowest during the winter months of December, 

January and February. By that time the accession 
•Season of Blib hnd Mood, of water, caused by springs renovated by the autum- 
nal rains, has subsided, and the store-houses of 
snow are locked in the rigours of frost. During this season the water is clear 
and transparent. The -river murmurs gently over stony rapids, or reposes in 
deep pellucid lagoons. After February the current gradually increases, the 
snows begin to yield before the beats of approaching summer, and the water 
gets daily more discolored, and the stream more rapid imtU the periodical rains 
commence. During July and August the floods are at their height* The 
broad stony bed of the river is a sheet of water, every rock and Island is tem- 
porarily submerged, and the distinctions of reach and' rapid are lost in one hoarse 
turbid and impetuous current. 

22.— During the winter months, the river becomes fordable, particularly in 

places where the stream is divided in two or 
Fords. 

more channels. I have added a list of the Ferries 

and Fords as an appendix to this Report. 

23.— The principal tributaries of the Beas, during its course through 

Kangra Proper, descend from the lofty range which 
Tributaries. 

divides the district firom Chumba. The first of 
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tbeae is the Binoa which rises in the Hills abore Beijonath, a celebrated hill 

shrine, and after receiving the Awah, a snow-bom stream, and two or three 

minor abluents, joins the Beas above Sunghole. This river is remarkable as 

the boundary, during the greater part of its course, between Mundee and 

Kangra ; next comes the Nigool, a stream which discharges itself into the main 

artery opposite Teera Shoojanpoor. Then succeed the " Bun Gunga," running 

under the walls of Kangra, the " Guj," memoraVle as the route by which the siege 

train under Brigadier Wheeler, in 1846, attained the upper valleys, and the 

*' Dehr" which flows past the fortress ot Kotila. All these rivers have their 

source in the Snowy range. Beyond these is the " Bool,** rising in the lower 

hill^ between the pergunahs of Hureepoor and Koorpoor, and lastly comes the 

" Chukee,'* descending from the mountains of Chumba, and dividing its waters 

between the Beas and the Bavee. These are the principal feeders which enter on 

the right bank of the river ; each of the streams^ before reaching the Beas^ is 

swelled by the accession of many petty rivulets, and is the centre in itself of a 

separate system of drainage. 

2i.— The tributaries on the left bank are few and unimportant. The hills 

Tributaries on left o^ ^liat side are low and scantily fuiTiished with 
hank of the river, springs. Two streams, the « Koonack"' and the '' Man*' 

join the Beas, near Nadown, and another, the Western Swan, mingles its waters 
near Tilwaruh ghaut. These are the only perennial streams, and the volume of 
them all would not equal the smallest of the Northern affluents. Such are the 
beneficent results produced by a mountain range like the snowy boundary at 
Kangra. It is an eternal reservoir of moisture, covering the valleys with 
verdure and plenty. Beyond their influence the country becomes dry and rus- 
set-coloured, and the flelds are dependent on the rains ofheaVen.; 

25.— The Northern tributaries, on theii* course to the Beas, are all avail- 
able for tlie purposes of irrigation. The Binoa 

What available for ^ jt n-ca i. i. a l -i. 

Irrigation, traversesT a diflicult country, and, except max its 

source, runs profitleiss to its termination. 'The 
Awah and Nigool are proverbially the life-blood of the Palum valley. The Bun 
Gunga and the Guj have double uses, and after irrigating the upper valleys 
of Kangra and Rihloo, descend to fertilize the level expanse beneath Huree- 
poor, called the " Hul Doon.*' The Dehr, the Bool and the Chukee, each : 
according to its extent, diffuses abundance along its banks : and the Beas 
itself, as it debouches upon tlie plains, s,upplies water to the Nooi-poor Talooqas 
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of Kheinin and Indcmra on this side, and to Hajeepoor in the Hooslie6ai*poor 
district, on the other. 

26. — The Man and Koona ran in deep channels, and yield not their waters 
for the purposes of irrigation. The Western Swan is a slender unprofitabU ' 
stream, lost in a wide and stonj channel. 

27.— All these streams become angry and dangerous torrents in the rains. 
Tho^a that rise in the snowy range remain surcharged- for days and utterly, im- 
passable. At all times during this season, the passage is one of difficulty and 
hazard, particularly in the upper part of the river's /course* Pot the, Ited of th» 
stream is choked with boulders thrown off from the mighty mountains aboye>, 
and the fall is so rapid that few can stem with safety, the velocity of the 
current. Once ttw footing is lost it is never recovered, and the unfortunate tra- 
veller ia. wMried to lis jat§i,agai^^ rocks b^low. Lower down, \^rhen boulders 
cease and the, stream runs smooth, inflated skins are used jTor crossing. 
^ 28.— The District merely touches.upon the Ravee. . The actual 4istanoe from 

Bisaolee, the highest point, to the borders of tho 
Tlie JRavee, 

Deenanugar jurisdiction, is eighteen miles, and the 

winding course of the river is about twenty-eight miles. The Eavee .rises in the 

Snowy mountains, which divide'the Kooloo and Booghahul pergunnahs of this dis- 

trict from the hill State of Chumba. The Kangra Snowy range is the water-shed 

line between the basins of the Bavee and the Beas. Confined by these mountains, the 

liver pursues a westerly course until it finds an outlet to the plains at Bisaolee ghat. 

29.— On this part of the Ravee there are three established ferries where 

boats are used. Above Bisaolee boats do not ply. 
Ferries, Fords, ^o. 

The character of the river is very similar to the 

Beas. The floods and ebbs occur at just the same seasons, and during the depth of 
winter, the river is fordable wherever the channel widens. A list of the Fords 
and Ferries will be given in an Appendix. 

30.— On the eastern extremity, the cfistrict of Kangra Proper impinges on 

the Sutlej. During the upper part of its course, 

5%tf Sutlej, ' . " 

the pergunnah of Kooloo exposes a front of several 

miles to the river, and contributes many tributaries. Leaving Kooloo, the 

river winds through independent States, and again re -appears as the boundary of 

the District, dividing the remote Talooquas of Bucheirtoo and Kotlehr from the hill 

principality of Kooloor. The direct distance traversed by the Sutlej along this 

border, is twenty-five miles, and the meandering line is about thirty-three miles, 
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There are only two regular feniea as the country on hoth banks is secluded and 

entirely agricultural. Boats and inflated skins are the means of crossing, and 

the rirer is too large and rapid to be fordable at any season. 

31,-1 purpose to give a sketch of the Political History of this region, from 

. . ^ , the earliest times to the present day. I shall not 

^Political Sistory. ^ ^ 

linger Upon thosa romantic tales and superstitions 

which enshroud the origin of all nations, and more especially of a Highland peg- 
pie. Such digressions cannot serve any usefiiV purpose,, .and would not possess 
the slender recommendation of being agreeable to read ; but of the promiscuous 
mass of fable and tradition, I shall endeavour to select such facts as appear to 
me clear and trustworthy, and to place them in as connected a form as I can 

command. 

32.-^From time immemorial these hills have been inhabited by Hindoo 

races, living under the Government of their Native 
Kangra FrincipalUif, 
M kings. rA mong these petty States, the first, the) 

oldest j i and the m ost extensLve, was Kangra. It is a. popular saying that between 

t the Sutle^ and the Chenab there are twenty-two 

* 7^ Kangra cluster ..,.., h« j -i j.t. 

is styled the JuUundur prmcipalities, eleven on this and eleven on the 

pZc^^ft^a^"*^^ other side of the Ravee. Amongst ofae assemblage 

ifiguated the J)ogra cir- of Kings,* Kwigra is the acknowledged head, aa. 

Cv€* ■!■■ ■■■*■' ■ 

-1 Chumha, Jumoo is considered paramomit among the domini. 

2 Noorpoor» -"*— 

'8 Seeha, ons across the river. According to the local le- 

4 DntarpooTm 

6 Goleir, gend, the Kutoch &mily, as the house of Kangra 

7 Sookeii, ^ designated, is not of human origin. The first - 

a Mundee. Raja sprang to life in full 'proportions, like Mi- 

9 Kooloo, 

10 Bhoogahvl, — extinct, ^ nerva from the brain of Jove, created from the 

11 Kangra, . . a. 

perspiration off the brow of the goddess enshrined 

at Kangra. His name was " Bhoom Chund, " the progenitor of a line of 500 

kings, whose names are recorded in elaborate lists. The ancient name of his 

Kingdom was " Trigurt," being an evident attempt to identify the dynasty with 

the princes of " Trigurta" mentioned in the Mahabharut. 

33.— It is idle to analyze so manifest a fable. The other parts of the legend 

_ , are scarcely less mythological than the claim to divine 

jSxtreme Antiquitg, 

origin. The long-drawn catalogue of kings, must be 
regarded as mainly fictitious ; our own annals from William to Victoria comprise 
only thirty-six reigns, extending over a period of 800 year*. By the same rule 
the date of Bhoom Chund would be eleven thousand years ago ! I believe also 



there h no sufficient authority for restricting the dimensions of Trignrt, to the 
past or present limits of the Kangra principality. " Trigurt" is a Sanscrit com- 
pound ; meaning a triangular Space between three notable land-marks* The Tri- 
gurta of the Mahabharut probably included the whole Pubjab. The original 
ICingdom had long since fallen into decay, but the name was ingeniously assumed 
by the Pundits of Kangra, to give their country a resting-place in the Chrono- 
logy of Hindoostan. 

34.-- Boastful and illusory as the local acyCounts are, thei'e is no reason to 

question the extreme antiquity of the Kutoch mon- 
Casual notices of Kangra , _,, . -. . , 

h^ old JBstorians, archy. The " Mountain Kings ' on the north of 

the Punjab are referred to^ by the Greek Historians 
of Alexander's expedition, more than 300 years before the Christian, era ; and. 
Ferishta, in his introductory chapter, narrating the exploits of a fbrriier king of 
Kunaoj, who overran the hills from Kumaon to Kashmere subduing 500 petty 
Chiefs, distinctly alludes to the Eaja of Nugurkote or " Kote Kangra." The 
time when this conqueror flourished is within the limits of authenticated history^ 
and about the 20th Sumbut of Vikramajeet, or nearly 1,900 years ago. The an- 
cient origin of the family is still further corroborated by the number of its 
branches, and the extent of country over which it has spread. Throughout the 
lower hills, from the Sutlej to the Rave'e, there is scarcely a class of any mark 
that does not trace its pedigree to the Kutoch stock. Four independent principa- 
lities, Juswuh, Hureepoor, Seeba and Duiarpoor, Jiave been founded by mem- 
bers from the parent House. The fraternity of " Soodoo" Rajpoots, with their 
seven "Raos"- or Cliiefs, who occupy the Juswun valley between Oanah and 
Boopur, claim to be descended from j;he same source. The powerful colony of 
Indoureea Rajpoo.ts^ at the other extremity of the district,,. boast that their an- 
cestor wa? an emigrant Kutoch. !But who was the original founder ; whence ho 
came; how many centuries ago; by what means his. domiuicrn was acquired 
and consolidated, are questions which can never be solved, since their solution 
is lost in the obscurity of time. The infancy of the State and its gradual de- 
velopment, are matters beyond even the reswh of conjecture, and the earliest 
ti-aditions extant refer to the- Kutoch monarchy, as a power which had already 
attained the vigour of maturity. 

35.— In its palmiest days, Kangra may have comprised the whole of the 

lower hills, from the Ravee to the. Sutlej. Its au- 
o/xarkgra mnd^alUy, * thority, I think, never extended, at least not per- 

naanently, into the level portions of the Punjab, 
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fcfr thd physical distinctions of higUands and plains are, afinally,ftlie bounds of 
political dominion. A chief of the lower country rarely holds Territory in the hills* 
and the converse of the proposition still more seldom happens. Many centuries ago, 
80 long ago that all consanguinity has ceased and intermarriages take place, even 
toong apeople to whom marriage, with hlood relations is a heinous crime, a mmn.'^ 
her of the Kutoch family severed himself &om Kangra, and setup $m independent 
State in Juswun. About 600 years ago, " Hureepore Qoler," including probably 
S^eba and Dutarpoor, became a separate jurisdiction ; and shortly afterwards, two 
younger brothers of the Hureepoor Chief, following the example of the house, 
established, each, a new line of Kings at Seeba and Dutarpoor. Thus, £angra shorn 

of its original proportions, became reduced to those 

s 

• .JBXoo^ahuL limits, which have remained unaltered to the present 

Gurlee, 
Kuhloha. day. It includes all the Talooquas (except those 

JBussye Bueheirtoo. noted m the margm)* now comprehended mtho 

fiscal purgunahs of Kangra Khas, and Nadown. 

36. — The separation of Hureepoor from Kangra, occurred under such pe- 
culiar circumstances, and .apparently so trustworthy, 

Hurreepoor Princwalitv. i, ^ „ , • , , ,. i, 

that.lBhallmakeno apology for narrating. them. 

Hureeohund, the Raja of Kangra, was out hunting in the neighbourhood of Hui« 
8ur, a village of Goleir, still famous for its extensive woods stocked with various 
kinds of game. By some mishap, he fell into a well unobserved by his compani- 
ons. After a long, but fruitless search, the psirty returned to Kangra, fully imL- 
pressed with the belief, that the King had ^Etllen a victim to some beast of prey. His 
loss was mourned as one whowa« dead. The funeral rites were completed, and his 
brother Kurmchund ascended the throne amidst the congratulations ofthe country. 
37.^-Meanwhile Hureechund was stUl alive. After the lapse of seve- 
ral days, the legend says twenty-two, (an evident exaggeration,) his 
presence in the well w'as discovered by some shepherds, who managed to 
extricate him. His position was embarrassing. His name had been effaced from 
the rolls of the living, ai/d another ruled in his stead. A return to Kangra 
would cause obvious confusion; so he wisely resolved not to attempt the re- 
covery of his birth-right ; but selecting a spot on the banks of the Bun Gunga, 
opposite the district capital of Goleir, he built the town and fortress of Huree- 
poor, called after himself, and thence forward, the head-quarters of a separate 
principality. Thus the elder brother reigned at Hureepoor over much smalU 
er territory, and the younger brother sat, by an accident, on the hereditary 
tlurone o£'the Kutoohes. But to this day, Goleir, (as the Hureepoor country is 
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aftu^Uy ciilled,) tak^s prdcedenoe of Kangira. Goldit is the senior brftoch, the 
head' of the house, uid on any occasioai when etiquette is observed, the first place 
is unaiiiihously conceded to Goleir, 

38.— Since the days of Huireechund, twenty ^six generations of his descen- 
dants have passed away. The ancient limits of his principality are preserved 
almost entire in the pfes^nt pergunnafi of Hufeepoor. Dutarpbor is' the only 
omission, as it belongs to the Disti?icft of Hoosheearpoor, and the - oAly addi- 
tion included for fiscal reasons; is Tapa Ghugote, which formerly, belonged to 
Juswun. With these two exceptions, the Psergunah of Hureepoor, as it stands 
in the map of " Xillali Kangra," represents pretty accurately the extent of Huree 

chuiid's possessions; 

39.— As Goleir seceded from Kangra, so Seeba separated from Goleir. In 

■ ' the fourth generation after Hureechund, ayoung- 

Seeba Principality* 

er brother of the reigning Prince, by name See- 
bum Ghund, panaged to make himself independent in some Talooquas across 
the Beas, calling them Seeba afber his own name of Seeburn. The domains 
of Seeba proper are maintained in their exact dimensions, under the title of 
Talooqua Seeba. By a strange coincidence Seeba is again re-united to the ju- 
risdiction of Hureepoor, the head-quarters of the Police and BeVenue authoifi* 
ties of the Division. 

^40.— jiiswuh and Dutarpoor are the two remaining branches of the Kutoch 

faniily. These States lie beyond my jurisdiction, 

Juswun and Dutarpoor . . , . , . t\' i_« i. /» tt i. rm 

I^riiunvalities, m the neigbourmg District of Hoosheearpoor. They 

are both situated in the longitudinal valley enclosed 
between the two outermost ranges.* Juswun has been so long an independent 
Kingdom, that the date of its secession is quite problematical. The t^i*itory 
is a rich and fertile vale, drained by the river Swan; and'^flanked on 'either 
side by sloping hills. The independence of Dutarpoor is comparatively a recent 
event; Whether an olT-shdot from Seeba or simultaneously established, is an 
open :question which I shall not stop to discuss. It is about half the size of 
Juswun^ less fertile but possessing the same physical charaeterie^cs. 

41^— Noorpoor is a hill principality to the west of Qoleir. The original 

founder was " Too-ur" Rajpoot, an emigrant from 
Noorpoor Principality,. 

Delhi. His name was Jet Pal, sometimes called 

Itana Bhet. About 700 years ago he established himself at Puthankote, whence 

his descendants are called Puthaneeas. The first acquisitions of the family 

were in the plains, at the head of the Baree Doab ; and the Huslee canal is said 
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to have been prajeeted by dne of tha eai^liest ^biefd. ^absequently, the family 
appear to have removed to the bilk, probably for seclusion and safety, a9 ibo 
plains were open to incessant attack. Koorpoor became the capital^ in the reign 
of Raja Basoo, s^oat 230 years ago, and derived its title from Noor Jehan, the 



celebrated consort j>f the E mperdr Jeh an^er^ Between Baiia Bhet^ And Hh^i 
present representative, thirty generations have elapsed. The boosdiBirie^ of the 
old principality are retained almost entire in l^e British pergunah of Noorpoor, 
A small tract across the Bavee, formerly belonging to HoOrpoot, has been given 
to Goolab :Sing of Jumooi in ex^ange for territory xnor9 eonveniantly situa- 
ted. 

42.-^There is still another principality, Chowl^ee Kotlehr, contained mthin 

the limits of the Kangra District. It is the 
Chovbkee KoUehr Prvn* smallest of all the hill Kingdoms ontliis skle of the 
'^^^*'^^' Sntlej. The territory has been formed by a break 

in the continuity of the second, or Juswun chain of hills^ I have already men- 
tioned that as tibis ridge approaches the Sutlej, it suddenly divides into two 
parallel branches, and tha Valley between them, with a portion of the enclos- 
ing hills, is the petty State of Kotlehr. The dynasty is one of considerable 
antiquity, and numbers, according to local accounts, forty generations^. The 
first B»ja was a native of Sumbhul, near Moradabad, originally a Brahmin ; 
but after acquiring temporal power, he and his descendants have been Consi- 
dered Bajpoots or members of the Military class. Kotlehr yields a revenue 
of about 25,000 rupees. The name and limits of the territory are (til pre- 
served in the present distribution of the country. 

43.— Prior to the Mahomedan conquest such of these Hindoo Princes as 

were in existence, may have exercised absolute pow- 

Subjection of these States ^'j ji.i»n' ±. i. a 

to a ^ifamoufi power. «'' independent of allegiance to a paramount So- 

vereign. But even in the« days of Hindoo Empire, 
Uvey were not secure against invasion, and occasionally a powerful Xing, like 
the Baja of Kunouj, would overrun the hills, and place the chiefs under tem- 
porary subjection. 

44.~So early as 1009, A. p., the attention of Sultan Mamood of Qhu«- 

nee, the hero of the Somnath gates, and thjB zeal- 
Conquest of Kangra hy 
. Hamood of Qhuznfie, 1009 ous propagator of the Moslem faith, was attracted 

by the riches and reputation of the Nugurkote 

(K$ngra) temple. Having defeated the combined forces of the Hindoo Kings^ 

near Peshliwur, he ffuddenly apjpenrodat Eangra, pluQ46red the Temple of in- 
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calculable w^lth, iii gold, sllvet, and jewdk, seized the Fort, and lefls probably 
i permanent Gkirrison in occupation of the walls. For thirty-five years later^ 
in A. i>. 1044, the Hindoo Princes, under the guidance of the Rtya of Delhl» 
after a siege of four mJyntha regained possession of the Fort And re*lnstated 
a fdc-simile of the idol which Mahmood had carried away. 

45k*«-From this poiht, till 1360, a. d. , there is a hiatus which cannot 
eadlj^ be supplied/ It is probabje, however, that ihe Hindoos did not enjoy 
J^ossesslori of this ifedoubtable strong-hold for so long a period. 

46i'— In 1360 A* D., Feero2 Toghluk marched against the Raja of Na- 

gurkote. The hill Chief wisely submitted and Was 

^ ''^f^ii^ ^Jt"^* restored to his dominions. The temple was again 

To^hlufc 1360 A. D. '^ . 

given over to plunder and desecration, and the idol 
was despatcbefi to Meka, and thrown on the high road, to be Jrodden under 
foot by the votaries of the Prophet. On this occasion also, though the Em- 
peroir restored the country, he probably occupied the Fort, for 28 years after 
(1386 A. D.) Prince MahmOod Toghluk, a fugitive from Delhi, found a ready 
asylum at Kangra, and remained in safety there till Oalled to the Empire 

xn 1390 A. D. 

47.— The hills, however, do not appear to have been thoroughly subjected 

to the Imperial rule, until the time of the great 
'tl,!S^!lht^^Tt. ^^ Akber, in 1556 A. D. Ferishta narrates that in 

that year the young Emperor bimself headed an 
expedition against Kangra, subduing the" country and receiving the Kutoch 
chief, Dhurmchund, with fevor and liberality. In his reign, the Fort of Kan- 
gra was permanently occupied by Imperial troops, the fhiitful Valley was re- 
served as an Imperial demesne, and similar confiscations proportioned to their 
means, were made in the territories of the other hill Chiefs. These arrange- 
ments are said to have been completed by Todur Mul, Akber's celebrated 
chancellor, and there is a current saying in the hills, that when asked, by Ak- 
ber, as to the result of his negodations, the minister replied that " he had 
cut off the meat and left the bones," expressing, by a happy metaphor, that 
he had taken the rich lands and relinquished only the bare hills. 

48. — Still, the remoteness of the Imperial capital, and the natural strength 

of the country, must have encouraged the Raj- 

SuTfHi^^s.^^^^'^ ^^ poots to rebel. For, in 1615 and 1628, a, d., we 

find the Emperor Jehangeer engaged in chastising 
the hill princes and in reducing the hills to proper Bubjection. Twenty-two 



ehieft^^Qs OQ thia e^aftiion proi^is^d pbedi^noe mi tn^uie* ^n4 Pgr^e^ to s^wA 
hostages to Appra. A gate of the town of IC^iigray ia ptjill called in memory of 
hU visit, tha " Jehangeeiree Durwazeh," aqd the JJuiperpr wfis sp fascinated 
with the beauty of the valley thftt he intended, at one time, to build a Summer 
residence. Oommenqement was indeed made, and the site still exists in the lands of 
Mouz^ Qurguree ; but probably the superior attractions of Cashmere, which 
the iplmperpr immediately afterw^ds yisite^i 1^4 tP his ftbaii4pning tb^ 
Resign, 

49,^Dur}ng the 9uc0ee4lHg r^ign of 8h^b Jehftp, the 3^Iogul power at- 
tained the highest pitcji of prosperity. The vi- 

of the Government, were felt and acknowledged 
even in this extremity of jjhe Empire. We hear no more of revolts and repri'- 
sals. The hill Rajas had quietly settled down into the position of tributaries^ 
and the edicts of the Emperor were received and exedhted with ready obedience. 
There are . SunUds, still extant, issued between the reigns of Akbei^ and Aurung- 
zeb appointing individuals to various Judicial an4 Bevenue Offices, suc?h as 
that of Qazee or Qanoongoe or Chowdree. The honorary appellation ie still 
retained in the family, even where the duties have become obsolete, and in 
some instances the present representatives continue to enjoy the privileges and 
powers confeFred by the Emperors, upon their ancestors. 

60.— ? During the period of Mahomedan ascendency the hill Princes appear, 

on the whole, to have been liberally treated. They 
LiheroZ treatment of Kill 
S.ajas under the JSmpire. still enjoyed a considerable share of power, and rul- 
ed, unmolested, over the extensive tracts which yet remained to them. They 
built Forts, made war upon each other, and wielded the functions of petty so- 
vereigns. On the demise of a Chief, his successor paid the fees of investiture, 

and received a confirmation of his title, with an honorary dress, from Agra or 
« 
Delhi. Indeed, the simple loyalty of the Hill Rajas,, appears to have won the 

favor and confidence of their Moslem superiors, for we frequently find them de- 

^ puted on hazardous expeditions, and appointed to places of high trust, in the 

service of the Empire. In the time of Shah Jehan, 1646, A. d., the Raja of 

Koorpoor, Jugat Chund, at the head of 14,000 Rajpoots, raised ip. his own^^qoun- 

try, conducted a most difficult but successful enterprise against the Uzbeks of 

Balkh and Budakshan. Elphinstone particularly records the noble example 

of the Rajah, who shared the labors and privations of the meanest soldier, and 

bore up, as fii-mly, against the tempests of that frozen regiaji, as 9g^4^t tie 
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iierde ftudf te]^4&ied iittftekfi of i\k6 eMmy, His h^ltb* HtciVTWet, Wat fatally ink* 
paired add he scarcely lived to reach his tiatire hilld. 

61.— In the early ]^rt of the reign of Aurangzeh, 1661, A. B., the Eaja 

Mandata, grandson of Jugnt Chund, was deputed 

Smioes io ihti ^fyire ^^^ charge of Bameean and Ghorbund on the 
rendered by Bill CMefi* ^ ^ 

western frontier of the Mogul Empire, and eight 

daysjonmey beyond the city of Kabul. Twenty years after he was a second 

time appointed to this honorable post, and created a Munsabdar of 2,000 horse. 

52.— In later days, or about 100 years ago, 1758, a. D., feaja Ghumund 

• Moorcraffs travels, Chund- of Kangra, was appointed by Ahmed Shah 

Ca^ptainJ D Cunningham, p^^ranee, Governor of the JuUundur Doab* in- 

Assiaiant Fol* Agent, M. 

St S. duding the hill country between the Sutlej and 

Bavee. 

53.— The mention of this Afghan Chi^f brings me to the days of the decline 

^ and fall of the Mogul Empire. Iti the year 1752 
Ahmed Shah Doranee; 

decUne of Mogul Empire. A. D. Ahmed Shah obtained the cession of the 
Punjab from his namesake, the titular Emperor of Delhi. The vigour and 
authority of that splendid dynasty had already passed away, and the unforto* 
nate Emperor, harassed by revolt on every side, was not in a position to r^ 
fuse the aggressive demand. 

54,— From 1752 till 1764 a d , the Punjab remainecl, nominally, attached to 

the Kingdom of Kabul. But the same vigour of 

Ascendancy of Mill Chiefs. , ^ ,.-i.,.j ^ ^x ^ -^ 

charactOT which had secured the terntory, was not 

displayed in the measures adapted to retain it. There was, indeed a viceroy at 
Lahore, but there is reason to believe that the old Mogul Governors were almost 
independent in the provinces. Nawab Saefoolah Khan, the commandant of 
Kangra, nominated by the Mogul Court, still retained possession of his cliarge, 
and notwithstanding the cession continued to correspond with the Emperor at 
Delhi. The Hill chiefs, embold^ed by the general anarchy that prevailed, re- 
sumed their ancient dominions, and left nothing to the Nawab, but the lands 
immediately under the walls of the Fort. * 

66.-Jn 1758 a. d., the Mahrattas, then in the zenith of their power, ad- 
vanced their conquests tq the Indus. In 1760-61, 
Conflicts hetween Ahmed 
Shah and th6 Sikhs^ 1758* Ahmed Shah, at Uke head of his Afghans, hitherto 

* ' delayed by insurrections nearer home, inflicted upon 



* S^e Emperor's letter to Chumba Baja, remonsirating against recovery of 
ChuTM and Beblco. 
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them a late but most smnmary Tengeance on the ttemorablo field of Faiieepitt,. 
In 1762, A. D. Ahmed Shah was again summoned from his mountain retreat 
at Kabal, t6 defend his Punjaub territories. Tha assailants tliis time were the 
Sikh confederacies, who had profited by the general disorder, to organize theijr 
strength and resources. The result of the first conflict was eminently disastrous 
to the Sikhs, and the Afghan King once more triumphantly asserted his rule in 
the Punjab. In 1764, a. d , the aggressions of the Sikhs reealled Ahmed Shah 
to Labor. But on tliis occasion, the battle was destined to have a different issue. 
In the midst of the campaign, 12,000 Afghans suddenly deserted and retraced 
their steps towards KabuL The Shah was obliged to break up his camp and fol- 
low them. From that time, Ahmed Shah never re-crossed the Indus, and 
resigned the Punjab, apparently with very little regret, to the divided dominion 
of the Sikh Sirdars. 

66.— We must leave the history of the Sikhs, to pursue the fortunes of the 

hills. The Baree Doab, above Butala^ had fallen to 
Ifumrsions of the Sikhs 
into the MilU. the lot of a Bikh chieftain named Jye Sing, the 

head of the " Ghunee" confederacy, the fourth in rank among the twelve 
*' Misls" or clans into which the Sikh nation was at that time divided. After con- 
solidating his possessions in the plains, he directed his forces against Ihe hills. 
The mountain States west of Kangra probably became his tributaries. Ther« 
is a document still «xtant, issued under his seal and dated 1776). A. p. fixing the 
tribute of the Chumba principality at 4,001 rupees a year. In 1781-82 a. d , 
•Jye Sing laid siege to Kote Kangra. Throughout the revolution of the preced- 
ing thirty years, this fortress had remained in the hands of Saefoola Khan, the 
•Mogul Governor, and an idea of the strength and reputation of this stronghold, 
may be gathered from the fact, that an isolated Mahomedan, with no resources 
beyond the range of his guns, could maintain his position so long and so gallantly^ 
67.— And even now the fortress woiild never have been carried by assault. 

But the Governor was on his deathbed and the news 
Fall of Kote Kangra Je- 

fore Jye Sing Kunheya, of his mortal sickness had probably attracted Jye 

Sing. During the Siege, Nawab Saefoola Khan died, and the garrison disheart- 
ened by his loss, surrendered the Fort to the Sikh Sirdar. For four years, Jye 
Sing, kept possession of the Fort, but in 1786, the old chief was brought to bay 
in his capital at Butala, by a combined army of Sikhs and Kutoch Bajpoots, the 
latter headed by their hereditary king Baja Sunsar Chund of Kangra. On this 
occasion, Jye Sing was obliged to make concessions^ and the Fort of Kangra, 
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after tho]ap«6 of many oentti¥id»,lbll a^aib under the eWgeef its legitimate 
masters in tk^ person of Sunsar Chund. 

58.-^ By the acquisition of this celebrated stronghold, Siinsar Chnnd com- 
pleted the integrity of his ancient dominions, and 
Cession, of Kanqra to 
Svnsar CMtnd, Maja of the prestige which he derived from possession of 

the Fort, arising from its reputed strength and long 
association with Imperial Power, fevored his schemes of aggrandizement. He 
arrogated to himself the paramount authority iu these Hills, and revived that lo- 
cal tradition which placed Kangra at the head of the eleven Jullundhur princi- 
palities. His first act was to seize those lands i?<rhich Todur Mul had set apart 
as Imperial demesnes, and by virtue of his claim to superiority, he levied tri- 
bute from all the surroanding chiefs. Every year, on fixed occasions, these Prin- 
ces were obliged to attend his Court, and to accompany him with their contin- 
gents, whenever he undertook a militaiy expedition. For twenty years, he reigned 
supreme throughout these hills, and raised his name to a height of renown never 
attained by any ancestor of his race. Had hef remained content with these suc- 
cesses, he might still have Bequeathed a princely inheritance, but his aggressive 
nature was about to bring him in collision with powers mightier than himself 
and to sow the seeds of that decay which, in the present time,^ha8 overtaken his 
descendants. 

69.— In 1803, A. D., Sunsar Chund made a descent upon the Baree Doab* 

but was quickly repelled by the forces of Ruiyeet 
Joffression of Sunsar ■ , ., , i , . ,i i-i 

Chund in the Baree, Doal, Smg, who, though only twenty three years old, 

re^elUd hy JBninjeet Sing, ^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ p^^^^^^ j^ 

the following year the Hill Chieftain again attempted to establish himself at 
Hoosheearpoor, in the Jullundhur Doab : and again was obliged to decamp oi^ 
the approach of Bunjeet with other Sikh confederates. 

60. -^Abandoning his designs upon the plains, Sunsar Chund in 1805, A. 

D., fell upon the Hill State of Kooloor, half of whose 

Conflict of Sunsar Chuni possessions He on this bank of the Sutlei. He 
mtJb the state of Kooloor, ^ ** 

seized the porgunah of " Batee " contiguous to his 
own district of Muhul Moree, and built a Fort to protect his conquests. Koo- 
loor "Was not in a position to resent this insult, and solicited the aid of the Goor- 
khas, who, migrating from Nepal, had already overrun the hills between 
the Gogra ftud the Sutlej, a diatance of more thah 309 miles from their own 
border. 
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61.-^The ent^tpriskig G^oorrkkiaia gladly tesponded to the eali and 'erosfiad the 

Sutlej. The first action lvas fought at Mtihul 

f^ohorcall inOe aid Morefe, in May» 1806 A. ». The Kutoches wei« 
of the QoorJchas, 1806. A. ». '' 

signally defeated and fled in confusion to Teera^ 
Krhere there are fortified Jwikces belonging to thfe Eaj6b. But the Gootkhaa 
pressed on for KotCvZatogta, keeping lip their oommunioation with Belaspoor oa 

the Sutlej. 

62.--Then commenced that eventful Epoch remembered by tbe people as the 

•* Ooorkha Invasion." The memory of those dis- 

ofKnora^ ^ ^^ -astrous days stands out as a landmark in the an- 
nals of the Hills. Time is computed with refer- 
ence to that period, and every misfortune, justly or unjustly, is ascribed to that 
prolific source of misery and distress. The Goorkhas prepared to establish their 
success. Certain portions of the country were subdued and held by them : other 
portions, including the Fort of Kangra and the principal strongholds, remained 
in the hands of the Kutoches. Each party plundered the Districts held by the 
other, to weaken his adversary's resources*. The people, harassed and bewildered, 
fled to the neighbouring kingdoms ; some to Ohumba, some to the plains of the 
Jullundhur Doab. Other hill chieftains, incited by Sunsar Chund's former oppres- 
ions, made inroads with impunity, and aggravated the general disorder. For 
three. years this state of anarchy continued. In the fertile valleys of Kangra not a 
blade of cultivation was to be seen. Grass grew up in the towns, a nd tig resses whelp - 
ed in the stre ets of Nadown. At last the Kutoch 
^JS.TsSrwoTf b/" Chief, rendered d^^^m^by hk circumstances, 

invoked the succour of Ruiyeet Sing, and, in 
August 1809 the Sikhs fought their first battle with the Goorkhas. The Goor- 
kha Army, exposed to the malaria of the Valley, had suff^-ed severely from sick- 
ness. Fever had decimated their ranks and prostrated the strength and courage 
of the survivors. The field however, was long and furiously contested. At last 
fortune declared in favor of the Sikhs, and tJie Goorkhas were obliged to aban- 
•don their conquests on this side of the Sutlej. 

63.— With this battle, the independence of Sunsar Chund set for ever, 

Bunjeet Sing was not the man to confer so large a 
Overthrow oftha Qoor- 
Jkhas ; ce&eion of Kangra <d &^ot for nothing. The Hill R^ja and his Sikh ally 

Munjeet Sing, 

started for Joala Mookh.ee, and there in the holy 

temple, Runjeet Sing esecfuted an agreement, stamped trith bis iown .haaid, dyed 
in 8a£Ek)ny fnaraitteeiftg to SUB8«r Chand, all )m hei?editai;y demioions, and all 
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his oonqtteslU f ree £r6m any oondLtion of aMrvice, and resemng toVimsclf the 
Forfc of Kangra, and the sirty-six Tillagea, from the valley allotted by ancient 
asage, for the maintenance of the Garrison. Bat in that very year Eunjeet Sing 
depaited from his engagement. Year by year he encroached more and more on 
the Kntodi chief's independence ^ year by year the toils were drawn closer and 
closer, till in 1828 A. i>. «hortiy after the death of Sunsar Chand, on pre- 
texts which will be narrated in their place, the Sikhs seized the whole 
country. 

64,— By the Burrender of the Fort, Sunsar Chund not only sealed the desti- 
nies of his own house, but precipitated the down*^ 
Effect a^ the mrrender of 
Kangra Fort on the destU fal of the other Hill Princes. So long as he re- 
nies of the ffUls. . 

maimed paramount^ there were ties of blood and 

birth which made him content with tributes and contingents. But now an am- 
bitious stranger had been introduced who had no sympathy with the high cast 
Rajpoot, and was intent only on, prosecuting his own plans of aggression and 
"Conquest. 

65. — In 1811, Runjeet Sing had three armies abroad on various expeditions. 

One was sent into the Hills, under command of 
Aggremona of Runjeet . *r . 

Sing, Desa Sing, the father of Sirdar Lena Suig Mujee- 

teea, to collect tribute. In this y<5ar the Imperial Fort of Kotila, on the high 
road between Kangra and Noorpoor, fell into his hands, and the commandant, a 
Ooleria Rajpoot, who since the decay of the Empire had held independent 
charge, resisting the assaults of Sunsar Chund, was compensated with a jagheer 
of double value in the plains of the Baree Doab. 

66.— In 1813-14, Runjeet Sing began to disclose his designs upon the 

Hills, and the first victim to his rapaxnty was Raja 
IsS'/u A.t. -^"^'^^ Bhoop Sing, of Hureepoor. The plan was skil- 
fully and deliberately laid. The Raja was directed to raise a large force to 
assist in some operations on the Indus. When the Military strength of the po- 
pulation was drained off, and the country lay defenceless, the Raja was sum- 
moned to Lahore. Oa the day that he expected leave to return, he was sham*, 
lessly arrested, and told that he would not be allowed to go tiU he surrendered 
Tiis kingdom and accepted a jageer. Without waiting for a reply, Desa Sing was 
sent off with an army of ten thousand Sikhs, and the territory was quietly an- 
nexed to the growing rule of the Khalsa. The Raja was restored to Uberty, but 
spumed the offer of a jagheer. He had assigned 20,000 rupees during his own in- 
cumbency, for the support 4)f his female liDusAold, 4Bd Ruiueet Siog left that 
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maintettaixce untouched. These lands form the jagheer of Bajn Shunisher Sing, 

the present representative of the family. 

67. —At the commencement of the cold season^ in 181S A. D., Runjeet 

Sing, appointed a grand rendezvous of all his forces, 
Seizure of yoorpoor ^ i * .' 

Jttsnfan principalities, 1815. personal and tnbatary, to meet at Seealkote. Every 

Bill chiet and petty jageerdar was expected to at* 
tend at the head of their respective contingents. The Rajas of Noorpoor and 
Juswan, failed to obey this imperious summons, and as a penalty for their 
disobedience, Runjeet Sing imposed fines designedly fixed beyond their ability 
to pay. Raja Oomed Sing of Juswan meekly succumbed to his fate, and re- 
signed his dominions to the usurper, receiving a jageer of 12,000 rupees per 
annum. But Raja Beer Sing, of Noorpoor, was made of sterner material. Af- 
ter vainly endeavouring to raise the iniquitous demand, even by the sale of 
his sacrificial vessels, he was sent up to Noorpoor, accompanied by a Sikh 
army, and obliged to give up the Fort. During the night, however he con- 
trived to effect his escape into the neighbouring state of Chumba, where ral- 
Ling his subjects he made a desperate attempt to recover his birth-right. But 
the tactics and resources of the simple Hill Chief were no match for the dis- 
ciplined skill and veteran battalions of Runjeet Sing. The Raja was beaten and 
forced to fiy, in disguise, through unfrequented mountain paths, to British Ter- 
ritory, on the East ol^the Sutlej. » 

68. — In December 1S16, Raja Beer Sing was at Lodeeana, plotting with 

Shah Shooja, the Ex-King of Kabul, against the 
Attempt of Noorpoor 
Chief to regain his domini- Government of Runjeet, who considered their ma- 

^'"' chinations of sufficient importance to be matter 

of correspondence with the British Agent. Beer Sing was advised to leave 
Lodeeana, and was told that while we allowed him an asylum withia our ter- 
ritories, he could not make use of his security to endanger the peace of other 
countries. - 

69.— Afber this intimation the exiled Raja retired to Urkee, the capital of 
the peity hill state of Bagul. Here he lived ten years, in constant correspon- 
dence with his Wttzeers, and never abandoning the hope of ultimate success. In 
1826 A. D. encouraged probably by the dangerous illness of Runjeet Sing, the 
Raja determined on another struggle for his principality. Starting in;the garb 
of a " Faqeer," he reached Futehpoor, a village of Noorpoor, bordering on Hur- 
reepoor. The village fuucti^naiy, a man called Dhiaua still alive, recognised the 
Raja in spite of his disguise, and immediately gave intelligence to the Sikh 
Commandant at Noorpoor, aud news was sent by express to Lahore, that the 
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IIilb.w«ve ia i^ebelliott. . Wliet^ the arrival of their Chief was ktiown, the mt«^ 
litary population rose to a man and jomed Beei^ Sing's standard. The Fort 
waa,inT^8te4l hut nnritHi^ a- week, toccour ^rriyed in the ptarson of Des^ Sing 
at the h^d of anoverwhehniog foroe. Beer Sing, a second time, was obliged to 
seek refuge in Chumba. But the Chqinba Raja having a salutary fear of the 
. Khalsa power gave up the fugitive Pripeej who, ftnr the next seven years, lan- 
guished in captivity, in the fprtress of Gohindgorh. 

70.*r-Bc(ey Sing-s wife waa sister to Churt Sing, the Chunjha Chief, and 

resided with het brother. At her splicitation/and 

, 2^^^:' ^f ^<HI^^ ^ •?»*»- in remorse for hi« own conduct, Churt Sing ran- 
jeet Sing, , 

somed his brother-in-law at \h^ price of 85,000 
rupees. I^unjeet Sing then renewed his ofiTer of a Jagear assigning Kuthlore, 
worth 12,000 rupees a ft^liile 4i8trict pn the Bav^e, but outaide the hills, 
foi:; the. R«vj^*4 support; but Peer Sing would not condescend to receive any* 
thing. His queen and infant son still lived at Chumba, and were not above 
accepting (^ monthly stipend of- 500 rupees. But Beer Sing took up his re- 
sidence at Dhutntali a religious shrine of great repute, on the edge of the 
plains, and the open refnge of those in trouble and distress. 

71. — The laftt 4(iy^ pf thi» Prince are worthy of his character and career. 

In I84€i h» P.i when tlie British and i^he Sikhs met 
Ciroumstanoet of the 
death of Beer Sing Chief of in hostile array on the bankn of the Sutlej,. Beer 

' ;. ' * ' * Sing again raised the. standard of revolt, and be- 

sieged Nborpopr ; the' exeitemeni was too much for a frame broken by age, and 
the vioissitudes of fortune, and he died, before the walls of the fort with the con^ 
solatory a^urance» that his enemies were overthrown, and his wrongs avenged. 
72,— In 1818 ▲. B., Gobind Chund, Btya of Dutarpoor, died, and his soa 

was held in durance until- ho consented to yield up 

Seizure of Dutarpoor, , . . . , * , -r 

. ma territory and take a Jageer. 

73.— Amidst this wreck of Hill Principalities, the petty state ofSeeba 

. escaped comparatively unhurt, fiunjeet Sing at 

Comparative immunity of 
Seeba. One ' time had doomed it to destruction; but the 

Sikh minister Rajit Dhdean Sing, obtained in marriage two Princesses of the 

Seeba family. One the daughter of the reigning Cliief, Gobind Sing, and the 

other the daughter of his brother, Meean Devee Singh. Throngh the mixki&ter'a 

interest, Seeba got off with a yearly tribute of 1,500 rupees, and the surrender 

of the iH^ineipal Port, to a Sikh Garrison; and the eountry was divided betweei* 

^ the two brothers, in the prop<H:tion of 20,000 rupees, (subject to tribnte,) to the 

Raja, and 5,000 rupees, uticouditional (Talooqua Kotila,) to his brother. 
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74.-— The aexfc to Ml before tke uiiTekating- marcb of. HnnjiBefc Sing; was thd 

Bajfi of Chokee Kotlelir. This State for a loner time 
Fall of Chokee Kotlehr ^ 

hefbre Bumjeei Sinff, 1825 past had maintained a -precarious existence. In the 

^'^' time'of the? Kutooh Chief, Ghuraand Ghund, the 

grand&tliei' of Suoflair Chand/ Chokeeor half of the principality, had been annel« 

ed to Kangra, and daring the ;^enith of Sun^ar Chund's -power, the Baja became 

entirely dispObsessed. When Sanaar Chund w^is pressed by. the Goorkhas, the 

BaJa of Kotlehr took advantage of his embarmssmeat^ to recover the Fort of 

Kotwal Bah, a hereditary stronghold on the second range of Hills overhanging 

the Siitlej. In 1825, the Slkha laid siege to this place, and the Biga in person 

commanded the garrison. For two months the siege, was maintained without 

any success being gained by the assailants, and some fierce skirmishes took place. 

At last the Kaja was promised a jageev of lOjOQO rapees,^ and Jemadar Khoosh- 

hai Slug pledged his faith on getting it. On this iaducemeat^ the Kaja sur* 

rendered and enjoys his jageer to this day. 

75.— In 1824 a. d. Raja Sunsar Chund died. Twenty years before he waa 

the Lord Paramount of the Hills, rand at one time 
Death of Sunsa/t Chund, 

a formidable rival to the power of Rmyeet himself. 

But he had fallen by his own rapacity and violence, and long before his deaths 
had sunk into the position of an obsequious tributary of Lahore. In 1819 
Jloorcroffcy the traveller, describes him as poor and discontented^, and suspicious 
of ther designs of Rnnjeet Sing.' , 

76.— His sou, Unrood ehun4» succeeded bim^ and thfe. Hkhl ^actijdjohd 

^ . ^ ^ ♦. ' lack of rupees, as ttw fee o€ investiture.: In l]827t 

Kv/pture between hts son^ 

JJnrood Chund, a»d Dheean ^S, Unrood OhUnd' vifitited Liihord^ akid on. this 

Sitig, Minister at Lahore, ^ . t. . . r,. « , 

Occasion, Kunjeet Smgipreferred a request on behalf 

of Heer4. Sing, the son of the Minister Dheean Sing, for the hand of Unrood'd 

sister* Surrounded by Sikhs, in the Lahore Capital, tjUe Kutoc^ Chief pretend* 

^d to acquiesce, and returned homewards. His mind, however, wa^' made up, 

and seeing the folly of resistance, he determined to sacrifice his kingdom,- and tq 

live an exile from his native hills, rather than compromise the honor of his anci* 

ent house. There were not wanting councilloi^ even- of his own household, who 

advised him to keep his country and submi^ to- the disgrace, but the young 

king was inexorable j he crossed the Sutlej with all his, houselwld and retainers, 

and sought a refuge from oppession within Rnt« 
BriiUh pratei^iow, ish ground. Runjeet Sing and his Minister were 

foiled and enraged, but the person and honor of 
ilie Kiitocli Raja wiBre safe beyond their reach. The country lay defence^ 
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lesfl at their feet, and was immediately attached in the name of the Khalsa. 

77. — To persona unacquainted with the prejudices of the hills, it may appear 

unaccountable, that a kingdom, country, home. 
Peculiar pride of hill 
Itajpoots in matAtn^nial kindred and fl'iends) should be deliberately relin. 

connections, -is* jx * i. » - m. »- ±i 

quisned, m order to maintain a point of etiquette* 

The family of Dheean Sing were '* Jumoowal " Rajpoots, legitimately descended 
from the Royal House of Jumoo : and it appears scarcely an act of presumption, 
that he, the powerful Minister of Lahore, with no blot on his esout<;heon, should 
aspire to obtain a Kutoch Princess for his son. But by immemorial practice 
among the Hill Chiefs, the daughter of a Raja can only marry one ef equal rank 
with her father, and any Chief who should violate this rule, would most assured- 
ly, be degraded from his caste. Dheean Sing was not a Raja, that is to say he 
was not the hereditary Chief of a Hill principality. He could not boast of a title 
handed down through a hundred descents, and though he wrfs a Raja by favor 
of Runjeet Sing, his rank was not admitted among the proud and ancient Highv 

landers. 

78.— Shortly after reaching Hurdwar, his chosen retreat, Raja Unrood Chund 

Death of Unroa Chund married his two sisters to Soodursen Sah, the Raja 
in exile. of Gurhwal and at the close of the year died of 

paralysis. His son. Raja Runbeer Chund, came with the rest of the family to 

Provision made hy Bun- ^^^^f «> long the refuge of Beer Sing, the Chief of 

Jeet Sing for his eon. Noorpoor. In 1833, through the intercession of Cap. 

tain Wade, Political Agent at Lodeeana, Runjeet Sing conferred a jageer npon 

the Kutoch Raja, worth 50,000 rupees, situated in purgunah Mahul Moree. 

, 7^.— Besides this wholesale seisure of entire principalities, other neighbour- 

Seizure of part of Chum^ ^"^ ^^^ ^®^® mutilated and deprived of their 
lah!f Runjeet Sing. feirest possessions. The most prominent instance 

was Chumba. The greater portion of this State consists of steep rugged moun- 
tains, yielding a scanty revenue, and not wprth the trouble and cost of occupa- 
tion. To the uninviting character of the country Chumba owes her present inde- 
pendence. But there was one part of the territoiy which equalled in richness, 
fhe most eligible Districts in the Hills. This was Talooqua Rihloo, an open 
and accessible plateau, stretching far into the valley of Kangra, of which, indeed, 
it formed a natural portion. The possession of this tract had always been a bone 
of contention. The Moguls appropriated it as an imperial appanage, and on the 
decline of their power, the Chumba Chief re-asserted his hereditary claim. When 
Sunsar Chund rose to eminence, he attempted to seize it, but Riga Rae Sing of 
Chumba, advanced in person to the defence, and lost his life in the batUe-fidd 
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of Nertee, a frontier village. A oenotaph has been erecM on the spot where 

the Chief fell, and an annual fair attended by thottsands, is celebrated there on 

the anniversary of his death. Snnsar Chund sacceeded only in retaining a few of 

the border villages, but Banjeet Sing, after the cession of the Fort of Kangra, 

annexed the whole Talooqi^a : and from the Sikhs, it has descended to us, and 

forms a part of the District of *' Kangra Proper." Chumba keeps the rest of her 

territory, subject to a yearly tribute of 12,000 rupees. 

80.— Thus fell, and forever, these petty Hill dynasties, one at least, of which 

had endured for 2,000 years. While our ancestors 
Entire 9uhjeetton qf the 
Sills to Runjeet Sing, 1813, were unreclaimed savages, and the Empire of Rome 

IQOQ A TV 

was yet in its infancy, there was a Kutoch monar* 
chy, with an organized Government at Kangra. In 1813, the work of demolition 
began, and in 1828, Runjeet Sing was absolute master of all the lower hills be- 
tween the Sutlej and the Ravee. The ^te of these unfortunate Princes is a 
remarkable contrast to the fortunes of the Hill Chiefs across the Sutlej. There 
we delivered them from the yoke of the Goorkas, and restored them, without ex- 
ception, to independence. But in these hills, the greed of Runjeet Sing left no- 
thing to the hereditary rulers of the country, but scanty jageers. It was the 
knowledge of our generosity, which made these dethroned chieftains look f<N:ward 
with anxiuus hope to our coming, and which converted them into desperate and 
and discontented subjects, when they found that we intended our conquests for 
ourselves. Three of thiese Princes, Kangpra, Juswan and Dutarpoor, actually rose 
in insurrection during the last Punjab War, in 1848-49, and lost not only their 
assigned lands, but became prisoners in exile at Almorah. 

81.—- In 1839, Bunjeet Sing died, having risen irom the lordship of a Sikh 

clan, mustering 2,500 horse, to the control of an 

Death of jRmjeet Sing, Empire, yielding three millions, and defended by 
1839 A. D. 

an army of 1,25,000 disciplined men. The anarchy 

that followed the ascendancy of the soldiery, their unprovoked invasion of our 

territories, and their signal chastbement and overthrow, are matters familiar to us 

all. In March 1846, a British army occupied Lahore* 

SriHsh CoMpcUgUf 1845- 
46 A. D. ^^^ obtained the cession of the JuUundur Doab, and 

the hill tract between the Sutlej and the Bavee. 

82.— And here an incident occurred which shews the prestige of the Kangra 

Fort, and the native confidence in its strength* 
MejMtancB of Kangra 
^ort. Notwithstanding our successes and in despite of 

the treaty dictated at Lahore, the Hill commandant 

refuted to surrender, and the garrisson at Kotila followed his example. The Bri« 
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tifih Kesiddut came up i» hastd, and Devraa DeqraanaiU, the minister at Lahore 
exercised iti vaiti both suppUcatfon and menace. At la&t aftei* a delay of two 
months, when a British Brigade had ia\restddtl)e, Fort, and the plan of attack 
was actually decided on» the resolutioa cff the Sikh |;overnor gave way, and he agreed 
to evacuate, on condition of a free and honorable passage for himself and his mtn. 
33,— X have now brought dowa the history of the HilU to our own times. 
Cession of Kangra JSilU Henceforward they S.re Britbh poaseB8[ions, and in 
U the BritUh Government. ^^ ^^^^y^ whidi follow, , I wirite chiefly fiommy 

own obs^rTation. 

84. --'After the surrender of th« Fort, a Native Infantry Eegiment,(tho 
41st,) was sent to garrison it, and a detachment of eighty men, under a Eu- 
ropean offijcer, was posted at Kotila, A full corps of the line wa& also station- 
ed at the Fort of Noorpooi^ and orders were received to raise a local Eegi- 
ment from the Military population of the hjlls. 

$5.~rSuch were the MiUtairy avraDgements for the peace aud tranquillity of 

ArrangemenU, avil ^and *^ fi^^i^- For civil management, the whole of 
Militarif, .thi« ■ hilly tract, between the Sutlej and Ravee, (ex- 

cepting the . Juswan valley,) was eonstituted a separate District, and Lieute- 
iiant Lake, Assistant Commissioner, was placed in charge. On thi» officer 
devolved th» arduous ta[»k of iutiroducLn;]^ system and methdd according. 
•,to our priaoiples of procedure, aud ' of adnuttiag and settling, the numerous 
eomplaiuts .accumulated by previousi mis^rule) and in this laborious duty, except 
fbr a few months when laeutenaut Xiumsdieii was associated withr him, he was en- 
tirely unassisted. 

86.— r In February 1847, 1 joined tha JDidtrict as Deputy CommisMoner, and 
kave remained in that appointment ever since. A list of the Officers, with the 
time they stayed here, will be added as an appendix. / 

87.— At the beginning of 1848, the hills were supposed to be sufficiently 

peaceable to reduce the Military Force. The line 
Outbreak of Sikh £ehel' . . . « xt- ^ ^ 

lion 1848 A. D* Regiment m occupation of Kangra was removed al- 

together,, and the Hill Corps, then organized and 
disciplined, was directed to receive charge of the Fort. The garrison at Noor- 
poor was also reduced to three companies, detached from the Head-quai'ters of 
the Regiment at Hajeepoor. But in April, of the same year, the Mooltan insur- 
rection broke out^ and the second Punjab War commenced. Three companies of 
the line were ordered immediately from the 28th Regiment, Native Infantry, at 
Hoobheearpoor, to garrison the Fort of Kangrai and the Hill Regiment went 
back to their eantoument in the valley; 
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^.— Aa tka insan*ection 8|»reftd in the plains, the hills fram their proxi- 
mity to tiio Sikh dominions, hecame disturhed* 
Insurrections in the Hills, -^, , . * 

oikh emissaries from the leaders of the rehellion 

were seat into the Hills, inciting the Hill Chiefs, to rise against the Biitish Go« 
vernment, and promising them restoration to their hereditary kingdoms, if the 
rehellion should prove snocessfal. I have alluded to the disappointment ex- 
pressed by the Hill Rajas at oar conduct towards them. They were all dis- 
affected, and these overtures were favorably received by them, and mntu*l pro- 
mises of assisitanoe were exchanged. 

89.— At the end of August 1848, Ram Sing, a Pathaneea Rajpoot, and son 
morpaor Insurrections, ®^*^« Wuieer of the Kx-Baja of NooVpoor, collw'.t-. 
^awi Sins,. ^^^ ^ ^^^ q£ adventurers from the neighbouring 

l^ills of Jumoo, suddetily crossed the Ravee, and threw himself into the unoccu^ 
pied Fort of Shapoor. That night, he received a congratulatory deputation firom 
the neighbourhood, and proclaimed by beat of drum, that the English rule had 
ceased. Dhuleep Sing was the paramount power. J us wan. Sing,, (the son of 
Biija Beer Sing,) the Raja of Noorpoor, and Ram Sing his Wuzeer. 

90.-* The pews of this insurrection reached Hoosheearpoor before it arrived 
at Kangra, and Mr. 0. B. Saunders, with Captain Davidson's and Major 
Fisher's Irregular Horae, hastened out with gallant promptitude, and invested 
the Fort. During the night, the reh^ fled and took np anethev position ea a 
wooded range, of hills, cIosa to the. town of Noorpoor. 

91.— Shortly afterwards, Mr. «!. Lawrence,, the Cemmissioner, and the 

Distiict Officer, came up with reinforcements.* The 

» \st Sikh, L. I; Wins, 
7UtN.I; 2 Cos.,2QthN. position wms st<H:med, Ram Sing routed and obliged 

viLlff^'Sarie^"^^^^^^ *^ *^«^' '^^^^^ "• ^^® ««™P ^^ *1\« ^thhs at Btt- 

tnentj ; Fisher's Morse, (De'^ ^^^ During his occupation of the hifl, he was 
tachmentj 

joined by about 400- men from the surrounding 
villages, some of them Rajpoots of his own £Eim%, bat principally idle, worthless 
characters who had nothing to loee.. 

92.— In Novem.ber 184j8, ftband of four, oar fijve hundred plundering Sikhs^ 

Siege of PaChanhoie, ^^^ Busawa Sing, besieged the Foit <rf Pathan- 

J!foti, lti4.«. ^^^^ ^ ^o\ii» Station, strengthened for the time by 

a' company of the Hill Regiment from Kangra. The Fort is very spacious and 
the garrison was inadequate to protect the walhi>; besides, they had nuther am- 
munition nor supplies for more than four days^ The danger was imminent, tha^ 
the Fort would be obliged to suneudeP. Accordingly, the District Officer, with 
Lieutenant Whibh', of the 2ath, commanding an escort of 100 aen, iwirdiflA OT«t 
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nigfUt, from Noorpoor, . with a supply of ftmmiinition, and parsing th0 Sikh 
plunderers, who were lying a short distance from the road, threw themselves in- 
to the Fort by day*hreak the next morning* The 29th N. I. came up shortly 
afterwards from Hageepoor, and the insurgents decamped to the Sikh territory, 
three miles oft. In the afternoon a detachment of the 29th drove them from 
their ground, to Beenanugur, where, a few diftys after, they were effectually 
routed. 

93. — While these operations were going on at Pathankote intelligence was 
Kittoch inturrection, I'eceived, that the Kutoch Chief had raised the 

J)ecr, 1848. Standard of rebellion in the eastern extremity of 

the district. The Deputy Commissioner was ordered to re-trace his steps as fast / 
as possible, escorted by throe Companies of the Hill Regiment, under Lieut Gor- 
don. In the meai.time the Hill lUgas of Juswan and Dutarpoor, and the Sikh 
Priest, Bedee Bikrama Sing, encouraged by this example, spread-revolt through- 
out the length of tlie Juswan valley, from Hajeepoor to Boopur. Mr. Lawrence, 
the Commissioner, with a chosen force, undertook their chastisement in person. 

94.^As the detachment under Lieutenant Gordon approached the scene of 
rebellion, the proceedings of the Kiitoch Raja became more clearly defined. He 
had advanced from Mnhul Moree to Teera the fortified palaces of his ancestors, 
and had taken possession of the neighbouring Forts of Ryeh and Abwanpoor, 
from which, the cannon aiid ammunition of the old Sikh garrisons had. not been 
removed. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the ramparts of Ryah, 
and the people were informed, that their hereditary Chief had again assumed 
control of his dominions. 

95.— -The District Officer used every exertion to bring the R^a to his sen- 
ses, offering still to procure him the pardon of Government and restitution to his 
jageer, if he would disband his forces, and return peaceably to Muhul Moree. 
But his good offices were rejected, and on the 34 December, when the Detach- 
ment was on the line of march, and within ten miles of Teera, intelligence was 
brought that an army of 800 Kutoch followers had Crossed the river, and intend- 
ed to attack Lieutnant Gordon on the route. The European Officers galloped on 
ahead to attest this information, and at a favorable point, where a broad ravine di- 
vides the road, the insurgent force was descried on the opposite bank, tHeir arms 
glittering in the morning sun. There was scarcely time to collect the men, and 
select a position when the rebels advanced with banners and drums. They were 
met by a well-directed volley, their leader was wounded, and after a short en- 
gagement, they retreated and were chased by the little detachment till within a 
few miles of Teera. 
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D6.— Titd day* erfletVAti^ theR»JaB £blldW*rS dfeS^-t^d hitrt, and he ««it 

over word to the British Csimt) that h& was ifiUitig 
Suppression of insurrec* 
tidns. to give himself xtp. Next inotiling the fbi'ce crossed 

the river and took UtA prisoner * ifee Fof^ Of Byah 
Was dfertiantled, and fonr pieces of ordnance were seized. Two of these were 
eleven j>otmder«. » 

97.— Simtdtaneoudly with the overthrow of the SutOch Jlftja, ftie fofrtff 
nnder Mr. liawrence Swept up the Doon ; the Dutarpoor fe^ja was irtade prf-* 
soner without a. blow. The JusWan Raja offered reg<!stailce. His two positions, on^ 
&t Urtihh, and the other jit KhurOte, were attacked together, an^ carried with 
iMme little^ loss. These Rajas were dso Arrested, and their palaces fired, and 
filandered. Tb^ Bedee, Bikrama Sing, frightebed by these proceedings, fled to 
ihe Sikh o*ttr^ of Sher Sfeg, tod his jageefs- Were attjtched, and hid tov\» aad 
p^\aG€^ razed to the ground. 

98-— In January 1849, Blam Sing persuade Raja Sher Sing to giv« hiitt 

two Sikh Regiments, each 600 strong, to maiko « 

Second Insurrection in ^ ^ ^ /• i 

Ifoorpffor Hills b^ Safn Second irruption into the hills. He took up & fittal 

*'*'^' *' ' ' position upon the Dala heights. This ridge otei'- 

karttgs the- iJavee aird presents towai'ds the platins, the quartet" froitt whick an 
assailing foi*c» mttst proceed, a series of perpendicular blocks of sandstone, vary- 
ing irom 50 to 100 fi^t hi^k, aisd ea<^ Ibrm^g in itself a strong and almost 
istfpregiiabte position;.. Tbe» strength 0^^ gvotnd'amd the disciplined v&Iouif 
of the insurgents, made the assault a service of peculiax' danger, and Bi^gadier 
Wheeler cftme u'p in persoit, ascoompanied by a strong' force of all amis. By 
kiH* skilful disposition*, the rebels' were- driv^en frofti their fastnesses ^Jth cOn-j- 
Uiderable slaughter, a«d; lite, on our side, h^d to riiourti the* Idss^ oftwdgayaAti 
Offi^eers, C«i»net Christie, of the 7th Crfvalry aaad Lietitenan't J. Peel; of thei 

Hooshefarpoot tocal t6r^i, 

99.*-0'rt the 21st Fisbruaiy fbllowing, ^as fbttght the decisive battle of 

Gbojrat. This" victory was fbllowed by the' arni^ia- 

nexatiojf April 1849.' ^^^ ^^ ^^® Punjab, the disarming of the population, 

the imprlsonmenii and exile of the principal ins. 
♦igaUors of the rebellion. Wfth the pacificist ion of' the Punjab, tranquillity and 
order were again estaiblished in tiie HilU. The insurgent Chiefs were banished 
to Almora. Ram Sing \va's transported t6 the penal Betttement at Singftpoor, 

I 

and every leaded of note, except a Kiltoch Sirdar, cialled' Pahaa* Chund, hAi 
been pursued, arrested and placed in confinement. Our future pi*oj*pectd augur 
a long cofftintiantfe of peaces and I tum^ with pleasure, from the narrattvfe of 
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wars and insurrections, to the quiet details of our administration, and the 
general statistics of the District. 

100.— The Head-quarters of the Civil authorities were fixed at Kote Kangra. 
CimldetailsSead-quar^ There were many reasons which made the selection 
^'' appropriate. There was a garrison in the Fort» 

and a populous town ensconced under the walls : hu<^ ahove all there was the 
, prestige attaching to the name. The same spot which had ruled so long the des- 
tinies of the Hills still continued to remain the seat of local power, the centre 
' whence orders emanated and where supplicants repaired for redress. 

101.— For fiscal convenience the District was distrihuted into four Divisions 

/ or Fergunahs. The names and limits assigned to 

/ y • gj^]j ^g,.Q ciiosen with a careful regard to ancient 

•/: " fcf-'.. land-marks, and to tlie feeling and prejudices of the people. Noorpoor and 

• Huveepoor contain little more than the areas of the old Principalities, after which 

' ' they are called. Kangra with few exceptions, is that circuit of country, which 

> . / was under the immediate jurisdiction of the Fort. Nadown is the only innova* 
(*-{.(- ... 

I / / ^ion, and that was rendered necessai-y hy the inconvenient size of the Xutoch 

/ dominions. 

102.— In every Pergunah is comprized a number of minor sub-divisionA, 

called Talooquas. These talooquas are of very an* 
Talooquas, 

cient origin, contemporaneous probably with the 

first occupation of the Hills. They all bear distinctive names, and their bounda- 
ries usually follow the natural vaiiations of the country. Political or arbitrary 
considerations have seldom been allowed to interfere. A talooqua on the plains 
is liable to constant alterations, and the ruler of to-day eiSaces the marks ^set up 
by his predecessor: but the bounds of a hill talooqua remain unchanged as the 
physical features which suggested them. Each talooqua has its peculiar char- 
acteristics. The fertile plains of Indoura and Kheirun, in Pergunah Noorpoor, are 
a striking contrast to the bare tertiary hills of Mow and Futehpoor, which adjoin: 
and these again have no analogy with the sandstone rocks and extensive plateaus of 
Noorpoor IChas and Jugutpoor. Palum and Kangra though, apparently, portions 
of the same valley, are distinguished by a difference of elevation. Burgirdon and 
Moree are confused masses of hills, and Nadown is separated from Kotlehr^ 
as Chungur from Bulyar, by the crests of an intervening range. 

103. — In some instances however, natural land-marks have been disregard- 
ed. Talooqua Kotila, so called after the Fort, is a circle of villages, detached 
from surrounding divisions and assigned, in former times, for the maintenance 
of the garrison. Talooqu Rihloo, though a natural part of the Kangra valley. 
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has distinct boundaries, because it belonged to a separate principality. Talooqua 

Rajgeeree, as first constituted, contained only thirty-eight villages. In the 

time of the EmperorU, the number was increased to fifty- two, by arbitrary 

encroachments on neighbouring talooquas. 

104. — Every talooqua consists of a number of constituent parts, designated 

by different names in different localities, and varying 
TStpas oud ]l£ouzcu, 

in size according to the character of the country. 

In hilly regions, the area is large and comprehensive. In open valleys the 

limits becpme narrow and circumscribed. About Nadown, Kotlehr and Muhul 

Moree, these sub-divisions are called tupas. The same term is used in the 

mountainous tracts of Goleir. In Noorpoor, I have heard them called " Mugdaees." 

The principle of distribution appears to have been fiscal. Every ring or 

circuit is just that amount of land which one man can efficiently supervise. In 

the unproductive hills, where population and arable land are scarce, the juris* 

diction widens. In fertile plains, the dimensions contract. 

105. — Every circuit, by whatever name it is known, is an aggregation 

of independent hamlets, and these are, in reality 

Petiv hamlets, .^ t . .. <* i i i . mi 

the elementary portion of the whole system. The 

other links in the chain ,Trom the tupa upwards, appear to be more or less con- 
ventional. They have probably been induced by state necessities to facilitate and 
promote the objects of Government, but these hamlets are manifestly of popular 
origin. They were probably the homes of the first settlers, the spots from whence 
they looked out upon the illimitable waste, and the space, that each reclaimed and 
and appropriated, prescribes the present limits of the tenure. ' 

106. — The size of these hamlets is very variable. Some are assessed as low 
as five rupees^ Others again pay a yearly revenue of two to three hundred ru- 
pees. They have each their separate boundaries, which are as jealously watched 
and maintained, as those of larger and more powerful communities. 

107.— In the open country, for instance in the irrigated valleys, the areas o^ 

the circuits become much smaller, and the sub-di* 
Comparison of a Village 
in the Sills and in the vision into hamlets is not so usual. In these vil- 
lages, there is some analogy to tenures in the plains^ 
but a little examination will shew that the resemblance is only superficial. 

108. — ^Every body is familiav with the economy of a township in the plains. 
There is the village community springing from one ancestor, and possessing a 
joint interest in the lands of the township. For the maintenance of their rights, 
and for the resistance ot oppression, they act together like one man. They re- 
gulate their own affairs, elect officers, and make their o^vn laws. There is a 
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principle of combination and union pervading tbe whok body which binds them 
together, and has preserved them/uqaltered, from the earliest tijpaes. 

109,'— Jn the hill village, there is the common area upon whick the inhabit 

tants are collected, and the village functionary who presides Qver them. But 

\ here the analogy ceases. They hi^^e no community of origin but belong to 

\ dii^^ent castes. There is no ass^mblagfi of houses like an ordinary village, but 

Ul^^ dwellingps pf the people are scattered promiscuously over the whole 

urfacie. !^ach mepiber lives upon hif own holding, aud ia quite indepen* 
4^^ ^i ki^ neighbour. There is no identity of feeling, no idea of acting in concert* 
The head mai^i who is placed over themi is not their own choice, but has been 
appointed by the Government. In short, the land enclosed by the circuit instead 
<]jf being a coparcenary estate, reclaimed, divided, and enjoyed by an united brof 
ijherhood, is an aggregation of isolated freeholds quite distinct from each other, 
,4nd possessing nothing in common, except that for fiscal convenience they have 
•been massed together under one jurisdiction. 

1X0.— In the larger circuitil, sub-divided into hamlets, the analogy tq the 
temu:e¥ in the plains is, I think, still more remote. ' There is indeed a similarity 
i^ the riseand progress of the elaborate township and the petty hamlet. But 
the difference in aize precludes all comparison. The number of its membcra 
qbliges a comDaunity in the plains to organizie a system for its own management 
and at the same time pi^ovides funds for the support of its officers. But a ham-i 
let in the hiUa is too poor to maintain, and too small to require, a separate es- 
tablishment. There are functionaries, but not for every hamlet, They are ap- 
pointed for the whole circuit, sometimes one and sometimes morf, accprding to 
the area and the revenne assessed thereon. 

r. 111,— The institution of nergunahs is of our own creation; there are, ther^.^ 

■^ ' * ' "♦' '• '•I- *' '"^ ' fore, no hereditary ofljcers, We have appointed a 

JPergundh officers* , ,. , ^ _ ., 

Tehseeldar who, with an eatabUshment ot writera 

,^n^ peons^ i^eoeivea and transmits the revenue, keeps? tha accounta of the whole 

- - ^ ^ • diyisio^V, an? decides all petty cases connected with the land. 

; ' , , ^ , * 112.-^The talooquas* however, are of primitive standing, and here we Jio^i 

; , , ' . ei^peot to find a class of hereditary functionaries, 

/ ^2 JP'<^ - ^ . entrusted with the H^anagenaent and control of theie 

' " ' ' f respecfive 6irclefl. In the majority of oases, these officers do not exist. There 

ave Qanoongoes or Registrars appointed by the Emperors, ona for every talo<^iw^ 

but their functions have long since fallen into disuse^ I doubt indeed, if their 

duties weare ever more than nominal. They appear to ha^ie been appointed more 

in aocordauce with the general system of the Moguls^ ths^ &om aAy ^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
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aemoes, and as tbey were not roqaired, thej hare gradually loai tbielr privileges/ 
and emolnments, and retain nothing but the name. 

113.'*r-IJnder our Fystem, we have selected one Qanoongoeforenrery pergunah 
and I am inclined to think that one is quite suffioient. The tenures in the hills 
^r^ so simple, and ehangoa so race, that a Qanoongoe for every talooqua would 
be quite superfluous. 

114«-i*The Chowdrttes sre snoiher class of agli^Uural oifficers raised by the 

Moguls. These funetionarles are found only in 

tltose fHstrid», which were reserved as imperial 
demesnes. The extent of their juriadiction seldom comprised xnoxe than eight 
OP ten villsgesi, and in every talooqua there were seversl Ghowdrees. The duties 
were chiefly fiscal. They were expected to encourage cultivation, replace abscond- 
ing cultivators, and provide genwally, for the security of the Government 
wvenue. They were abo entrusted with Police powers, and were responsible 
for the arrest of criminals and the prevention of crime. Their emoluments were 
usufdly two per eent. on the gross produoey and sometimes the Government con- 
ferred a small jageer. The same desire to introduce an uniform system through- 
out the empire probably led to the appointment of the^ Ghowdrees, and the 
little need there existed for them, has probably caused their general decay. lu 
tbepergnnah of Kangra, there are only two ehowdrees left, who possess a vestige 
of their former emoluments. Their duties are nominal and rar^y exercised, and 
tlieir privileges are continued to them,inore on the ground of prescription than in 
exchange for service rendered. Some have degenerated iuta heads of villsges 
and some have nothing but the empty .title* 

115.— The chowdrees of talooqua Indoura, pergunah Noorpoor, another 

imperial appanage,. are a remarkable exception. 

But in this case the strength of family connections 
has given an adventitious permanence to the tHle. Indoura is inhabited by a 
clan of Rajpoots who seceded originally from the Kutoch stock. The family is 
divided into several brand&es, eaoh with, a separate chief or chowdree^ and 
snnong these Chiefs, the Chowdree of Indoura Khas, is the acknowledged superior 
or the head of the entire clan. There are; thirty-two villages in the talooqua- 
and these are divided among the several brsnchea. Each chowdree collects the 
tw) per eent. on the gix>8s produce^ and is charged with the fisc^ superinten- 
dence of his own circle. Here the duties and emoluments have remained as 
originally fixed, and besides their official perquisites* the chowdrees have acquired 
a proprietary title in most of the villages. They have great influence, and are 
attached to theiinterest of order and good gf^vep^ufint. During th^ rebeUioBtthe 
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head of the dan made himself consplcnons by his loyalty, and for the futare, I 

have taken care, both to retain their service and to secure their emoluments. 

116. — In the old Principality of Noorpoor, there is a grade of hereditary 

ofi&cers, a post of the Hindu system of revenue call- 
The KotwaU of Noorpoor. .. , . m. « . . . , 

ed kotwals. The omce is ot very ancient ongin, 

and partly from its antiquity, and partly from its better adaptation to local wants 
the duties and privileges continue unimpaired to this day. The Kotwal is the 
agricultural chief of a circle of villages, grouped together from physical analogy, 
and styled " Kotwalees." In our maps and records, these jurisdictions are called 
talooquas. The duties of a Kotwal were not only fiscal and criminal, but also 
military. In case of emergency, he was required to repair at the head of all the 
fio-htino-menofallhistalooqua to the scene of danger. The people, if they 
wanted a pleader before the Government, deputed the Kotwal. He was the 
spokesman on their behalf, and the umpire and arbitrator in all their quarrels. 
His influence was unbounded, and in a political crisis, the people would watch 
his proceedings and submit their judgment to his. Whatever course he took 
they would be sure to follow. As an example of their influence I may cite the, 
conduct of the people during the late insurrections. The Kotwals of Upper Mow 
and Dhar Bol, joined the insurgent Ram Sing, and the defections to his standard 
came principally from those two talooquas. Where the Kotwal stood fast the 
eople also remained true to their allegiance. These functionaries are remunera- 
ted in land, free of rent, and whenever I founSi them, I maintained their offices 
and their emoluments entire. 

117.— We now descend to the last and most useful class of officers, the 

village functionaries. Other posts have beenabo- 
The " nUofft^* headmen. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ desuetude, but the village 

official has endured through every form of Government, Hindoo or Mohamedan, 
Sikh or British. In the hilly tracts, where the village circuits ai^e larger, the 
duties of the headmen are onerous and responsible. In former times he had to 
keep the accounts, collect the revenue, and to look after the agricultural inter- 
ests of his charge. He comes generally of an influential family, in whose hands, 
from ages past, the management of the tupa or circuit has resided. He can 
read and write the character of the hills, and is a' man of intelligence and re- 
spectability above the ordinary standard. In the open country, where the village 
areas are small and contracted, the middleman is very little raised above the 
rest of the community. He is essentially one of themselves, a simple peasant 
and probably quite illiterate ; his duties are comparatively light, and his author- 
ity was often superseded by chowdrees and other officers set aboye him. 
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lid.-— Under oar Bysiem, tliese functionaries are all paid by a fixed propor- 
tion of five per cent, on the amount of their coUec* 

2%eir remuneration, ,, ,• , - « a xi 

tions. Under former Governments, they were re- 
munerated in dijSerent ways, in different parts of the country. In Noorpoor, 
they possessed small patches of rent-free lands, called ** Sasun/' In pergunah 
Kangra, they received presents of grain at each harvest firom the Government 
Collector. In Nadown and Hureepoor, they exacted fees and perquisites from 
the cultivator, on stated occasions, and were entitled to collect from four to six 
per cent, over the Government revenue. These were lawful gains, but under so 
lax a system, the amount was greatly increased by illicit peculation. 

119.— The Putwarees, or village accountants, are officers of our own crea- 

.^„ ^ . tion. Formerly, the accounts rested with the nead- 

Village Accountants or ^ 

Putwarees. men, and were examined by the Qanoongoe. But 

our elaborate records required a separate class of functionaries. The jurisdiction 
of a Putwaree usually comprehends two or there contiguous villages. He receives 
two, sometimes three per cent, on the revenue collected and the extent of his 
charge is so arranged as to yield him a clear income of seventy to eighty rupees 
a year. 

120.— I have now given a detail of ttfe fiscal divisions of the district, from 
the pergunah down to the hamlet. I have also enumerated the links in the 
chain of fiscal officers. As an appropriate close to this portion of my subject, 
I proceed to describe the agricultural tenures of the people. 

121»— In these hills, I fancy, I can discern that primitive condition of land- 
ed property which at one time, perhaps, prevailed 
Agricultural tenures. 

throughout Hindoostan. While the more open 

portions of the peninsula have been overrun by invaders, and subjected to diffe- 
rent forms and changes of Government, the hills, from their seclusion and pover- 
ty, have remained comparatively unmolested. The frame- work of the land sys- 
tem is here preserved in its original simplicity, and those various and complica- 
ted tenures which have grown up with the innovations of conquest, and the pro- 
gress of society in our lower Provinces, are in this neighbourhood, almost un- 
known. 

122.— There are, I conceive, two separate properties in the soil. The first 

and paramount is the right of the State to a certain 

BinmUcity of Sill tenures, , ^.i , , ., j • xi 

share of the gross produce, and the second is the 

hereditary right of cultivation and claim to the rest of the produce on the part 
of the cultivator. Such is the simple and intelligible relation between the ag- 
ricultural community and the State, which; with few exceptions^ exbts through- 
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cmt these liills, ** Concurrent ri^hta of diffeii^ent oKar&eter ure perf«Jtly coittpatiLle 

"vitb eacb othear. The rig-bts of t\ro pnneestcithe land cannot co-exist, nor 

/^moie than the claims of two contending cultirators. But the rifjht of the 

" prince* and the cultivator rekting tjo differe»4 shares of t?ie entke orc^, ate pW 

*'{eet]y consistent with eiieK other/** 

133,— The hereditary right tapottesftion and ettlttire otthela*di* e^leA 

io tho ladgiM^ of t^hoBO hi!l», " Warisee." Th4 
Hereditary right of cut- 
ivoathn, word is foreign, being im Arabic derivittitre froift tb* 

root '* Wlrs" orinberitsMe,^attdbcmef€*b>ttodii€ed 
, has now become a hoosdioid. word. Itsf application is not Hmited t€» agticnt* 
itiral tenures, hut the liereditary rigii4 to official posts oonnected with the land, 
suck as thai; of Cbo«wdreeor JMEoqudum, is designated " Warisee." The heredi- 
tary vocaticws. of the ehumar oi* hide- tanner, the blacksmith, carpenter,. o» prieirt, 
iiare »piecies oi '^Waijfiiee" : andv i&deed, the term i» applied to any be]feditf»ry 
I interest of privilege, whatsoever. 

124« — ^Xt is. dil&cult to say, what poostitutes, . in the estimation of the people 

an hereditait^ ownership in the \a»wL I believe the 
Prohaile origin, ,. , , , 

term properly applied belongs only to descendants 

ttf the original wsttlers, who by their industry and e»terprise first tetelaimed the 
waste. I have l4nOwncase» where the.pnesent |nCam:beiit has held liLttinte-rrupte'd 
possession! for, thirty or forty yearfl.. But be will not asaTumo, nor will the people 
concede to him the appeiktion otf " Wari*" If asked whose land it* is^ the J 
wild still refev t^^tbose. traditional persons ia whoia the right wa« oDKie- known to 
tesido. There may be no traces, ©f the veritable* owners ; another family may have 
enjoyed for half a century, all the stobstantial pidvileges attaching to the here- 
ditary usufruct of the land. But the rank will still be witbheid. TiTn* alone can 
efieet the change; As gjeinerations pass aavay, the tiile of tbc' incunibent gradually 
S aeqaif es validity,, less by fli© force of his ownnr ptescripitrwft olaam^ji *}»«« by the 
I lapse of time whkb baa obliterated the memery of the pa^ 

125.-^trictlj speakiajgn tb^fr right to b«redita»y possessiDBf was. contingent 

upon the-, proper euBtivation- of the land, and the 
ditions, * ' punctual payment of the Government dues. Directly 

tliese eonditiona weM' negl^cted^ tbei^ Government 
had! an nndoBibtedr tight, to transfeu the tenntertb' another^ and to provide for the 
wmxtky of its «wn revenue, At fiwt,. the alienatbioii was only temporary, anrf the 
irigbt' to refcurtt withiu s» eepfcain p^lriod; wsiff universally riecognized., Uadjet 
the ralfe of the Ifejas, this limit was- ekoeediogty ill defined. Popular feeliag^ 

* See Mr. Ellis' Moerasee paper,— JZec^nwe Selections • 
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via always in favor of the. hereditary claLmant, and aolapee of time, within the 

memory of the inhabitants, was held eufficieiit to dehar his title. When the 

Hills were ceded to us, hundreds of individuals, who had leit the country through 

the oppression of the Sikhs recovered thdr )ands»l>y aimply ]^e8entingthemselvefl 

at the village, and proving their title to the actual incumbents. And in our 

Cooi'ts, whenever the claims of e» hereditary owner of land, no matter how long 

dispossessed, were submitted to a village council, the arbitrators invai-iably award-^ 

/«d tlie entire holding to the "Waris." These example(9 fmB&ciently denote the 

sentiments of the peo|^e, and though I was obliged to adopt nKNPe definite rules, 

many suits were received, which under the strict letter of the law, were not 

tenable. 

126. — This hereditary right was transfinrable by gift or mortgage. Mortga* 

gee were rare on the hilly tracts, because no one 
Transferable hy gift or 
mortgage. could be found to advance money on such security, 

« 

but they were of frequent occurrence in the valleys, where the produce of the land 
is certain and valuable. These conveyances were of one description, never con- 
ditional or involving absolute transfer of the land in default of payment withiu 
a stipulated term, but always redeemable after any lapse of time, on liquidation 
of the original advance. Qenerally, the mortgager retains the cultivation in his 
own hands, and surrenders only the» profit arising from the limited demand of 
the State. Sometimes his necessity will oblige him to give up the light of eulti- 
vation also^ and then the holder of the mortgage will cultivate the land with hie 
own servtots and cattle, and by greater economy ensure a greater surplus. 

127. — A transfer by gifl takes place only when the incumbent has no heira. 
He can then select a successor without interference from the Govemmejxt. But 
he cannot alienate his land to the prejudice of his lawful inheritors. 

128.*-But this hereditary right in the soil was never sold. The people ne^ 

ver considered their tenure of that absolute and per* 
NotSaUahle. j, > 

feet character, that they could transfer it, i^ally, t» 

another. The idea of sale is evidently quite strange and even distasteful to 
them. The land, they argue, belongs to Goveniment. Ours is simply^the right 
to cultivate. Land has never yet been sold, and how can we sell what does 
not belong to us. The Government appears to have exercised a like forbearance. 
A " Waris" was never dispossessed by an arbitrary order, or if he ever was, the 
exception was so rare as td prove the general rule. 

129.— Extensive wastes and forests are usually considered the undivided 

^. ,^ ^ , , property of Government. But even here there are 

Mtghtt to wastes and 

Jirt'csts. subordinate tenures which cannot be overlooked. 



il 
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« 

Ttiew are certain castes in the Hills, such as ** Goojura" and " Gudees/* wlio cul* 
tivate little, knd keep herds of buffaloes, and flocks of sheep aud goats. Suck 
classes have a ckim upon cei'tain beats of the forest ivhich they regard as their 
" Warisee," subject to the "payment of pasturage tolls. The forests of the lower 
Hills are apportioned out among the ** Gudees" or shepherds of the Snowy range 
who, in the winter season bring down their flocks to graze. In the same 
manner, the Goojurs with tjieir buffaloes, will take up divisions on a hill side, 
and carefully respect their mutual boundaries. Not unfrequently, as buffaloes 
rejoice in different shrubs and grasses than those which sheep and goats affect, a 
Gttdee and a Gtxyur will possess a concurrent claim upon a certain tract of forest. 
Either would instantly resent the intnision of another of the same tribe, 
bringing the sabe class of animals to graze, but as their respective herds 
delight in different esculent matter, the rights of the two are perfectly compa- 
tible. 

130. — Sometimes this hereditary ownership in tke soil ia vested in Braminv 

and Eajpoots, or in persons engaged in trade, who 
Incidents of tenure incuU 
vation, do not cultivate themselves ; the agents they comploy 

are usually domestic servants removable at will. 

But sometimes the agent acquires, by long possession, a prescriptive right to 

cultivate, and becomes a fixture upon the soil. He receives half the produce as 

the wages of his labor, and his superior is restricted to the profits resulting on 

the other half, afler paying the Government demand. This custom has created 

a double species of hereditary right, a degree more Complicated than that simple 

And natural relation where the culitvator is himtfslf the lessee, and do one stands 

between him and the State. . 

131. — In some instances when it is not very clear who has the better title 
to the Government lease, it is not unusual for the cultivator and lessee to make 
a compromise : and after setting apart one-half as the right of the cultivator, to 
divide the other half, equally, among themselves ; each paying a moiety of the 
revenue, and enjoying whatever surplus may remain. This practice is peculiar 
to the K^ngra pergunnah, and is called ** Adh-Salee," or half revenue, meaning 
that the parties are joint lessees. 

132.— This subordinate right of cultivation is not transferable by gift or 
moi'tgage, but only by inheritance. 

133.— Towards the plains, the tenures assume a different complexion. In- 

stead of an agricultural body, equal among them- 
JExisience of proprietary 
Hfjht near the Plains. selves, and looking only to Government as their su- 

perior, the community is divided into various gi-ades, and one class enjoys pri- 
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vileges which do not extend to the rest. For instance, in talooqnas Khundee 
Lodwan, Soorujpoor, Indoura and Kheiran of pergunah Noorpoor, and in talooqua 
Chokee Kotlehr of pergunah Nadown, there exists in some villages, a proprie- 
tary class who levy from the other cnltivators, a fixed cess on the entire grain 
produced, varying from one to Uvo seers in every maund : and a small money rate 
of fonr to two anas on every *^Ghoomao'* of land, cultivated with sugar, cotton, 
saiHower, or other stuffs not divisible in kind. These dues are collected at every 
harvest, and divided among the proprietors according to ancestral shares. But 
this is the sum of their profits, for the whole community, proprietors or not pro- 
prietors pay at money rates, according to the rateable distribution of the Gro* 
yemment revenue. 

131.— In some villages, however, particularly in Indoura and Kheirun, the 
proprietary right is of a more perfect character, and analogous to the " Zemin- 
daree" tenure of the North-Western Proviives. The rents are taken in kind, or 
nt money ra^es in excess of the Government demand, and the proprietors enjoy, 
besides these proportional cesses, a clear surplus over and above the Government 
revenue. 

135. — But these cesses are not always the indication of proprietary rights. 

Official feea sometimes took the same form, two seers 
Proprietary eenses. The , . ... , j j a 

eeer in the maund or " Muq in the maund were the usual proportion awarded to 

Seertna. ^^^ Chowdree. One seer in the- maund was the 

occasional perqaisite of the Moqudum or village headman. This coincidence 
would be very perplexing, but luckily the official cesses, un associated with a pro- 
prietary right, are extremely rare. I am inclined to think that in early times 
these cesses were all of them official. There was no such thing as a proprietary 
right vested in private parties, and Government alone was absolute proprietor. 
But the advantage which the office conferred, together with the tendency of 
native institutions, to remain in one family, gradually converted a temporary 
perquisite into a permanent hereditary and transferable riglit. 

136.— -According to the Revenue Survey, conducted under Captain 
Total Area of Kanara BlaS^^®' ^Sth Native Infantry, the superficial 
^^OP-' . contents of the whole District are as foUows:^ 

Square British statute miles, ; 2,470| 

British statute acres, 15,80,387. 

137.— The details of this extensive area, distributed among the four psr- 
DUtrUmtion into per* gwnnahs, and sub-divided into waste, occupied, and 

gunnaha^ , alienated lands, are given in the annexed State- 

ment :^ 
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138. — The proportion of uncaltnrable land to the cultivated area in each 
.pMgttnah mtm follow*:— 

i2xwi^r&f ..4 ••• •»■« *.). -t.t *■■. *«• .«« ... ••( 4iJ\j I 

J. 1 clUU Vl 11 ••« *•• *•• ••• ••• ••• '•!• •«. ••• *•■ Mf V/ I 



Hureepoor, 



)• ••• ••* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••« ••• Ox/vf 



I 

y Per cent. 



Specification of Forests, 



•J^OOFpOOfy -.•• •.• «.t •«• ••• «•• •*• '••'• ..t *<• dXU I 

Average, .., 835 J 
13d.-*-0ut of the entire superficies of the district not less than 60 per cent. 
or about 11,00,000 acres are occupied by . hills, forests, &c., unfit for cultivation. 
140.— These foresis are found chiefly on tihe slopes of the several ranges and 

contain some useful trees. Omn'g to the difference 
of elevation there is a g^eat variety and almoist every 
zone finds its peculiar representatives. While the lower hills are clothed with the 
tropical bamboo, the highest range produces oaks^ opines, rhododendrons, and 
other characteristics of Northern Europe. I do not pretend to give a minute 
-accoimt of every i;ree, ner is sach a description requisite in a general report^ but 
I will select and briefly notice the more valuable sorts. 

141.— The wild bamboo is . found in almost all the ranges i^at skirt tlie 

plains. . There are extensive forests in the hills of 
Chokee KoUehr conveniently situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Sutle§. Merchants from Loodeeana occasionally come up 
-and t,\A them, and Oovemment exact a fee of one rupee for every thousand. It 
appears again, in greater profusion, in talooquas Seeba and Dutarpowr, w^w 



Wild Bamboo. 
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coDsiderable'disti'iotfl covered with bamboo, have been marked off as Government 

preserves* In talooqua Lodwan near Pathankote, the same plant is scattered 

over the forest, mixed with other trees, and a dense tliidtet of bamboo, Idmost 

impenetrable, clothes the southern flank ot the Asapooree hill, in talooqno Baj- 

.geeree. In the Snowy range two or three diminutive species occur. One called 

"Nirgal," is used by the people for wicker work and for lining the inside roof 

of their houses ; another kind called " Girch^" is in request for the sticks of 

hookas. 

142.— Besides these wild Twrieiifes, there are five different sorts of cultivated 

bamboo. Two of tiiese, the '^Muger" and the 
CuUwaUd Samhoo, 

" Mohr," grow in the valleys, and attain a size and 

]ieight not 8m*passed in Bengal : the other three species called " Nal," ** Boa^W 

sand ** Phugloo" are usually found in thie upland villages. In the cylinder of the 

J^al, a substance somrtimes coagulated^ soavietimes liquid, is discovered, known in 

Htndostau by the name of " Bun&lochun/' aad highly valued for its cooling and 

etreagthening properties. 

143.— Advancing into the interioir, the ^' Cheel " or ^'Piirus Longifolia" 

forms the usual deobration of the hills. It grows 
Tines. — " Finns Longifo* 
Ua or** " CheeU* luxuriantly on the Northern deelivities, and is sel* 

dom olr never foimd on the Southern aspect of a 
range. .This pine appears to be Tery hardy and adapted to a great variety of 
(dlimate. I have observed detached trees in the Joala Mookhee valley, at an ele- 
vation of only 1,600 feet above the sea, antl the same species is found on th6 
Snowy range as high as 7^000 feet. In hot and exposed situations, the growth 
is stunted, and the wood worth little or nothing. In sheltered localities, how- 
ever, the forest consists almost enjtirely of erect, well-shaped trees, some of which 
will yield beams tiiirty feet long, and planks upwards of two feet in width. The 
luxuriance and compactness hi the timber, increase with the elevation, up to 
&/)00 or 5,600 &et ; And the -dimate >of tliis Ti|giou appears the best suited for its 
development ; above and below this point, the tree gradually deteriorates. 
144.— In acoessible petfltionQ, tlus pine has become scaroe. Around Noor- 

poor and Kotila, there are few trees left which are 
worth the catting. In more secluded parts where 
water earriage is not available, there atyi remain extensive forests. The mosl 
remarkable spots are the Northern talooquas of pergunnah Hureepoor, the 
Northern slope of the hills above Joala Mookhee, the Sastern part of pergunnah 
'.Nadown, around the Police stations of Hurreepoo^ and Buisur, the upper 
portion of the Palnm valley, ^aaodundeimeath the fort of Putheear, in pergunnah 
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JCaiigra. These trees are sold occasionally to Punjab merchants at rates accor- 

ding to the position. The highest rate is one nipee for every tree. The wood 

of the cheel is not held in much repute. If kept out of the influence of the 

atmosphere, it will last for many years. But lying in the forest, exposed to 

the weather, the timber becomes perfectly decomposed in the course of two years. 

145. — There are two other species of pine found in the Snowy range above 

Dhnimsala. The first and the more common is the 
Other Tines, 

Reb or " PiNUs Wehhiana" This tree begins at an 

elevation of 8,000 feet, and ranges up to 10,500 or 11,000 feet above the sea. 

It is a beautiful cypress*looking pine exceedingly straight, and attaining a 

length of 90 to 100 feet. The wooS, however, is even inferior to the "Cheel." 

Tii^ people make little or no use of it except for the roofing of their houses. 

The tree is felled, and cut into blocks, two or three feet long. These blocks 

are split with the hatchet into thin shingles about two inches thick, and these 

shingles are laid on the roof like slates ; they require renewal every two years* 

The other pine is called the " Touse," identical with the Pindrowor "Abies 

PindroWf* of the Eastern Himalaya. This tree has a more limited range ti^an 

the " Keli." It is seldom found lower down than 9,000 feet, and ascends to much 

the same elevation. There is a great similarity of appearance in the two tree^, 

but seen together, as they often are in the forest, they are at once distinguishable. 
The brandies of the Eeh are more drooping, and the leaves are finer and of a 
lighter green. The " Touse " is much rarer in these hills, and is only found in 
particular localities. The wood is nearly analogous to that of the Reh. It is not 
much valued, and growing at such an elevation is not even applied to roofing 
•pui'poses. 

146.-- The two valuable species of pine, (which are abundant in Pergunah 

Kooloo,) the "Kly " or " Pinus exeelsa** and the 
The Keloo or Cedrua 
2)£odara, " Keloo' or " Cedbus Deodara " do not exist in 

Kangra proper. I shall have occasion to describe 
them when I submit the report on that portion of my charge. 

147. — This same lofty chain produces many varieties of oak. The common- 
est kind is the " Bangor " Qubbcus incana** which 
appears to have a considerable range. It is found 
in the lower bills as low m 3,000 feet, and ascends as high as 8,000 feet. The wood 
is tough and hard, but liable to warp, and to decompose on exposure to wet. 
The English residents at Dhurmsala, have used tbis timber for beams and raf- 
ters in building tbeir hoaaes ; the people of the valley esteem it for their sugar 
and oil mills, but seldom use it in the construction of their dwellings. During 
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the Winter season, the everf^een branohes of this tree, and indeed every species 
of oak, famish fodder for cattle and sheep. Higher up the range, occurs the 
**Kliarioo" or " Qubbcus Semiearrifolia" the leaves of which are prickly like the 
holly, and the foliage is prized- as food for cattle above any other kind. This 
oak seldom grows lower than 8,000 feet, and ascends even beyond the range of 
pines. 

148.— Besides these trees the Snowy range produces several varieties of 

Rhododendron, the horse chesnnt, the holly, the 
Other forest products. 

sycamore, the yew, the alder, the wild medlar, a 

ippecies of poplar, and the birch. These are the most noticeable productions ; 

there are several others, both trees and shrubs, whose names and uses I do not 

know, and which no one but a Botanist can describe. 

119. — The " Mowa" or " Bi.sii. longifoUa'* is widely diflEused over the 

lower hills. In parts of pergunah Koorpoor it 
The Mowa or '*Sana , , . _ , , 

Longifolia" exists m great abundance, and the two small ta- 

looquas of upper and lower Mou3, derive their pame 
from the prevalence of the tree. It is well known in our lower provinces. A 
spirituous liquor is drawn by distillation from its flowers, and a thick oil, adapted 
for the manufacture of candles,' is expressed from the seed. The flowers are col- 
lected as they fall from the tree, in May, and are sold by the people to the Kulal 
or distiller, at the rate of fifty seers for the rupee. The flowers are immersed in 
water. The fourth day they are fermented and the process of distillation begins. 
The people burn the oil for lamps, and traders sometimes use it to adulterate the 
ghee (or] clarified butter,) intended for exportation, 

150. — The "Hurh" or " Tekminalia Chehula** is scattered about in single 

trees. It is most abundant in the western corner 

The "Hurh" or " Termi- « ., t n j i n t t. • 

I'a Chebula" ^^ ^"® Juswan valley, and along the Juawan chain 

of hills^ There are a few trees in Mouza Kutra, of 

pergunah Hurreepoor, in mouza Mujeea of talooqua Chungur, and in the jageer 

estate of Raja Purtab Ohund, pergunah Nadown. These trees are very valuable. 

The produce of a single tree will sometimes sell for 2,000 Rupees. The HurU 

flowers in May. The fruit ripens in October or September, tod consists of a nut 

enclosed in a thin exterior rind. The rind is the valuable part. It is used as an 

aperient, and has also tonic properties calculated to promote digestion. It also 

foims a dingy yellow dye. The fi'uit is exported by traders from the plains, 

who generally contract for each tree, according to the produce it bears. The 

larger the fruit, the more active its medicinal qualities. One nut will sometimes 

sell for one rupee. The ox'dinar}' price below, is ten or eleven seers for rupee. 
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151.— Isolated trees of the Toon (Chdeitla 2Vo»<r,) and the " Talee " or 

*' Sisoo " (Dalbbbqia 8ifoo,) are found throughout 



Timber Trees, 

the district. I^orraerly they were reseired as^ ike 

special property of Government, and no one was allowed to cut tbem withont 
permission. Th^r qualifcieu as; timber are well known. The Toon grows Inxunanity 
in tliese hills, hut the climate does not appear congenial to the Sisoo, which sstdomi 
attains any size. There is one, and only one forest of the Serai or " Soul " (Suobea. 
robusta) which occurs at Andreta in the Palum valley, mixed up with the oak, 
and common fir. This tree also appears out of place. The proportions are 
very inferior to the noble specimens which naeH to adoni the forests of £(>• 
bilkund. 

152.— There are seven or eight species of MiHosA, some of them shrubs. The 

The various "Mimosa*' " ^^«®'" ^® ^ *^® family, is a veiy elegant look- 
trees, ing tree* It glows rapidly. The wood is light 

but not valuable. T)ie two most esteemed species are the " Sirees'* or " Mimosa 

Sirees" and the " Khyre" or " MiaiosA Catechol,** which is confined to the 

« 

outer hills bordering on the plains. 

153. — ^Among other valuable timber trees are the Jamun (or Eoqenia Jumhu* 

Other valuable Timber ^«f^) the "Urjun" (Tebmiu ALIA GLABRA,) the "Ku- 
trees. ^m:" or " Kukrein" (Rhus KvJcur Singkt) a very- 

handsome yellow grained wood. The Kunimbh," (Nauclba CadembaJ the"Ky- 
mul," the " Budiol," and the Chumba, a species of " Michbha {* this last tree is 
not found wild. It is cultivated like the Mangoe, and inhabits only the upper val- 
leys. The grain of the wood is very compact and close, and for door posts, lin- 
tels and rafters is m\ich prized. But for beams, the weight is too heavy, and 
from its liability to wai-p, it is not fitted for planks. 

154— The following are the principal medicinal trees produced in the hills, 

the **Kunear" or Cassia Fistula the " Keor" or 

Medicinal frees and jj^.^^^^jj^^ antidissentiericum. the " Beheyra" 
snurbs, 

or Tebminalia Btlerica. The ** Juphlota" or 

Cboton Tiglium. 

155.— Among the wild fruits are the cherry, raspberry, blackberry, barber' 

ry, strawberry, medlar (Kyut,) two kinds of 

Wild and cultivated fruU- ^^y^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ « 3^^^,, (ZiZYPHUS 
i^ees* 

Jujuha, ) 

156.— Almost every dwelling in the hills is encircled with various fruit trees 

inahalf wild and half cultivated state. The most common are the mulberry, 

(four varieties) mangoe, plantain, peachy pomegranate, lim^, (sweet and acid,) 



oli^ona, orang€«| and in the npper villages, walnuj; («id apricot; the lasi tree, 
though Qzceedingly oomniuQ in KqoIoo and the eaatem Himalaya, is very scarce, 
m Kangra prqp^r, I have seen it at Kunyareh, ^ village near Dhurmsala. In 
gardens helongiDg to the more wealthy olasses, may h® added^ grapes, ^uinp^^ 
apples, the " Alooqha,*' a gm^U yelloiv plum, an4 the ^uava, 

157.r^The " Pur" (or Ficus Indica) the peepul, (fiv Ficufl rsligiosa) a^d 

the semul, pr eotton lye^, (goM^^.? h^i<xj?h2/lhvki 

are universal every ^vfeere up to 4,0Q0 feet, One 

of the niost opmmpu tree^ on the ridges of the fieli? fe th© " I)hamun" (-ZEs- 

C8TI9QHSNE Arhoreo^ th9 branches of whieh ife peripdj|;4l7 ^t ifi winter 

time as provender for the cattle. 

X93,'-' Amxmg the flowi^ring shrubs ore the ^d and the white dog rose, a beauti- 
ful double white rose, tfeg ypjlpw an4 white jessami«.ei 

Flowering ihruhs, 11. . •, 

some shrub mimosas or acacias, and many other 

plants whose na^es I do not know. The wild medlar . in blossom presents an 

appearance like the hawthorn in England, andthebarbeiwy has a- minute yellow 

flower which makes an agreeable variety. These shrubs are found ha. very hedge, 

and in the spring season sceat thje aixwith their perfume. ..The .Axdbqmspa, 

with its white heath-like bells, and the gaudy Ehododendbon are limited to 

the npper hills. 

J.5.9.-^In the Jim? of the pajas, the forest? vere jpitrjptly preseryed, for 

• • • • • 

g.a^.e-k§epers (Rakh^) «7.ere ^^tertained to patrpi 

JShrests in ancient time, ' ' ' i .r . , • i. ^1 

the bQun4s 9m, prevenjb ci^e xn|4:.usion <of the pro? 

fane. Once a year the Raja would order a gr^ji^ bftMue, The peoplp were .coU 

lept^d J|s beaters, agicl matphlockmen WiMTj^ post^ed jep j&very tree,. The Eaj^ him- 

Q^f wouLdJiiav^A plat;? pre|),ar.e4 si^ spige eligii)le bxeak. Then would commence 

the bu?lne^3 Pf tlve fhiy* The beaters led 0;^ bydrums and fifes and ail sorts 

of discordant instrun[).ents^ .di^ve the ga^ie towards the ^shoot^irs, ft^d t^e f^^est 

TouU x^90uad with a constant suocessian pT^hoU. The /slaugjhUred yiot^> 

chiefly wild pigs, would be coUected in heaps, ^i^ rar^ yfi^ 4^6 hatf^, rw^i^ jpp 

ipjury Qpcuried to the beaters. 

J^.-!^These pceserves axe still ^-ept .up ui %& i^^fir <eatotes .of 4:hek descenr 

4ants. Suit i4 4ib9 Qk9(V'eroine9t l^nds, ih^e |)eof>Ie o« 
In present times, . , , , i « ^1 «. ^ 

our aecessLOu moj^^ m^f^i #M f^of the :$raLt tn^iee 

j4Q9(r9x;Qful4 not be ^Mxalaed from ^r^^ckless jk^aeta^pfli i^fi^ ^l&hi^* ]^9^ 

^S^ theri? Im .bjB^^ » :PA*fitipnj jq^ th* ^^1$ kW9 Ifaswi lawd far ^wrtual 

ob$e?vjmee, with the pxpr^sS;0^bjecji of .joimntalfiuig tiv? fo^u^ts. %%^J one piay 

gather iuej, iuji he way |\P:t.^t^reensiKK)4,Jindfor|hu#i^ 

fell timber on the issue of an order &om the headman of the.^p^Ql^f^ 
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161.— On grassy hills, destitute of trees, the people graze their cattle; 

portions are enclosed to provide long grass for thatch. 
^ Orasi mU. ^^^^^ enclosures are called " Khuretur." Daring 

the rains, the residents of the upper valleys take their buffaloes up to the 
Snowy range, to pasture grounds, 8,000 or 9,000 feet above the sea. At that 
elevation, the animals are not' beset with venomous flies, and the grass is luxuri- 
ant, intermixed with beautiful varieties of Anemonb and Potentilla, the leaves 
of which are even more grateful and nourishing than the grass. 

162.— The entii-e cultivated area of the district amounts to 4,23,005 acres. 
Cultivated area. of which 78,112 acres are irngated, and 3,4.4,893 

acres are dependent upon the seasons. 

Irrigated lands. 163.— The proportions of inigated to unirriga- 

ted land in the four pergunahs, are as follows :— 

Kangra, »•, , , — 133'55| 

^aUOWIl, •.« ((• «■« ..« (•• ••• ••• ... ... ^ TiiO I 

Y Per cent. 
Hureepoor, 18*68 



■pi OOi' iiOOX, t«a **• .*• •»« »«« «•% •*. ... ... •*■'* 



8*68 
289J 



Average, 2265 

164.— Thus Kangra is the best and Nadown the worst irrigated district. 
Kangra lies under the shelter of that range, whose ice-clad summits give birth 
to a hundred streams, and Nadown is cut off from their fertilizing influence, by the 
Beeas, into whose waters they descend and are absorbed. 

165.— Irrigation in this district is effected entirely through the agency of 

canals. There are no wells or tanks adapted for 

Irrigation-'Kangra. 11 at, * • 

this purpose. In the upper valleys the water it 

supplied by the streams from the Snowy range, and is conducted by means 
of narrow cuts to the cultivated surface of the coimtry. On each of these rivers, 
there are at least fifteen to twenty independent canals, leading to various villa- 
ges on the right or lefb bank. The water is drawn from the main stream by 
simple embank] leiits made of stones taken from the bed, and cemented together 
with green sticks. These embankments are placed at favorable turns, where 
the excavation of a new channel, assisted by a partial barrier of stones, is su£« 
cient to divert the quantity of water required. The canal heads are at all points 
of the stream. Those destined for the upper portions of the valley, lie deep 
in the hills, and are carried along the hill side, with great difficulty. The lower 
cuts are easily constructed, and a course of a hundred yards brings them upon 
the cultivated level. . 
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166.— Most of these oanala have been projected by tbe people tbemsel^es; 

rUlage canaU, hou> eon^ ^^® ^*^S«^ ^^«^' ^^^^^ ^^PP^J^ ^**«^' ^ ^^^^' ^^' 
structed. five villages, are generally the work of individuals 

the relatives or connexions of the ancient Bajas. They all have distinctive ap- 
pellations, and a full account of them is given in No. YIII. of the Selections 
from Public Correspondence. - 

167.— The peculiarity of these canals is, that they are managed entirely by 

the people, without any assistance from Govern- 
ment. The people maintain an ^ organized staff of 
officers usually one for every village, to patrol along the canal course, to prevent 
theft, stop leakage, and to distribute the water. Every village has its own code 
of rules, which, during the progress of the regular settlement, has been reduced 
to writing, and placed with the records of each township. 

168.— One of these hill streams, the Guj, after piercing a sandstone range 

issues out upon another noble expanse in the Huree- 
. ^ • pQOj. pergunah, called the **Hul Doon." The faci- 

lities for irrigation in this valley are even greater than in Kangra, for the. 
descent of the country is more gradual and even. A fine canal, designed by 
a Princess of the Goleir family, and called after her, supplies water to fifteen 
villages. The system of management is the same in principle, though instead 
of village officers, there is an establishment for the whdle circuit, consisting of 
one superintendent, eight deputies or butwals, and eight beldars or professional 
excavators. • The people tax themselves according to the proportion of water 
they receive, and pay a half yearly sum of 300 rupees to the superintendent, 
who after disbursing the expenses, keeps the surplus as his perquisite. On 
the 1st Sawun, (July), a grand procession takes place to the canal head. A 
sort of fair is held, and five " Bulees" or heads are offered in sacrifice. One 
male buffaloe, one goat, one sheep, one cock, and one pitcher of wine. The 
" Excavators" have an hereditary claim to the buffaloe, the butwals to the sheep 
cock and wine, and the superintendent and his friends feast upon the goat. 

169.— In the pergunah Hureepoor, irrigation cuts are also drawn from the 
Beeas, the Ban Gunga, the Deehr, and the Bool. 

170.— In pergunnah Noorpoor, two talooqas, Khirun and Indoura, are 

watered from the Beeas. Every village has its 

Irrigation in Noorpoor^ i a i , xi i i -i 

^ own canal, and keeps up two or three beldars or 

diggers. But owing to the violence of the floods which sweep over the low- 
lands in the rains, the canal cuts are constantly washed away or filled with silt. 
The annual repairs are very expensive, and sometimes the advantages have been 
foregone, rather than the cost be defrayed. 
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171.-^Dh0 minor streams of the Chukee, the Zuber, and tKe Chaoacli, lend 
their watere .for irrigation in their progress towards the pkina* 

172.— The onltivated area is divided into fields, generally open and unenclos- 
ed, bat in some parts of the eountry, sarrounded 

Aspect ofeuUivatioa* .i,, , ni^n r ,., 

with hedges, or -stone walls about lour feet high. 

There is one custom, however, universal throughout the hills. Around the cottage 

of everj cultivator, there is a small plot of land which is always fenced in with 

shrubs and trees, and constitutes as it were his castle. This enclosure is called 

the " Based" or " Lahree,'* and being so close to the homestead is cultivated 

like a garden. 

173.*— The size and appearance of the fields vary in every pergunah. In the 

Kangra valley, where rice cultivation prevails, \hfi 
fields descend in successive terraces one below th^ 
other, and are levelled and embanked with slight ridges to retain the water. 
The necessity of preserving an even surface restiicts the size, and under the 
hills, where the fall is rapid, some of the fields are smaller than a billiard table. 
Towards the extremities of the valley, the slope is more gi^dual and the axeafi 
expand, but the rice beds are invariably small. 

174— In Nadown the contour is hilly,, even in the valleys, and the fieUs 

vary in figure imd dimensions aeoordUjg to the nv 
JSnotosuret, 

tural features of the country. In Uie western par» 

of Hureepoor And ^Q'oorpoor? enclosures commence, thesuT&ce is kss hilly, Uie 

fields enlarge In size and are protected by stout hedges quite impassal^le, except 

ui, sto^d breaks and these ace s|,lwayis stopped with a temporary kurier of loose 

dry thorns. Sometimes the fields in one lK)lding fire fiulMiivided by ^igl^t stone 

walls, but the hoJding itself is generally enoompassed by living feuciis. Tki$: 

custom of enek)sure gives 'a neatness and agreeable diversity to t^e soene* Th« 

broad slo|)mg fields, the red «oil and the thick igreea hedgies, jenuAd one «f a 

landscape ia i^e south df Devon. 

174k^lk BO i^eqtieffed a ^iistmt ai hill 4md dak^ there anmt \» sev^al de^ 

. fiort^tions of eoil. But these variatiions .a>re broad 

Soils. 

and comprelieBaiye^ They eack «QO)99^ise ^^tes" 

sive tracts and sddom laingle in the i»Bipofiiti(ni. >Qf village laadsL I have al- 
ready .statfid iihat ta^oqua ^ivvisions usoaDy ficdiow the natural features of th^ 
ceuut^f 4knd I may add that vamtbmi «f .«oU la^e determined by the samj^ 
iHHritB. tSTetwo eoil« «an ha mere incongruous tjsaatke tvaHey \md$ f£ Ksfigra^ 
asd th& caoingsuoos hills of .BurgaxamL But thnre is .a geneidi hamaeiBy be^ 
tw«ea the viH^gts <of the mUey* aa these ie in tfihs toplandi. One tailop^ua ^di&rs 
from another but the costituent villages ^ saoh, kxU Di^kmHy ^arsej^pond* 
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The people certainly recogiii«e distinctions, but they are more artificial than real. 
Lands will be classified according to their distance from the homestead, rather 
than from any inherent difference in quality. " Ek faslee" and " Do-fuslee," 
or lands yielding single or double corps in the year are the usual denominations, 
and this distinction argues, not that there are two soils, but that one class of 
fields gets more manure and better husbandry than the other. In eVery vil- 
lage there is a small parcel of inferior land called ** fiahn Bunjur." but it 
bears an insignificant proportion to the entire area and the presence of these 
patches does not, I think, impair the accuracy of the general description. 

176. — The essential distinctions of soil are founded upon the varied struc- 
ture of the mountains. Every formation has its 
distinguishing type. The soil of the Kangra per- 
gunah is principally composed of disintegrated granite, mixed up with the 
detritus from later formations. The sub-soil throughout the valley, -consists of a 
bed of primitive boulders thrown off £rom the mighty range above. These 
ingredients make a compound which is emineutly favorable to viegetation. 
Wherever this soil prevails, trees abound and attain a luxuriant growth. It is 
peculiarly adapted for the cultivation of rice, and with the assistance of 
manure is capable of yielding all the valuable staples. 

177. — The soil in the vicinity of the secondary ranges, though not so rich 

is still of excellent quality. The mixture of sands 
Second variety, , , ... 

with the stiff marls which characterise this forma- 
tion, constitutes a light and fertile mould easily broken, and generally free from 
loose stones. This variety peiTades the upper portions ofpergunah Noorpoor 
and Hureepoor, and traverses Nadown in a narrow belt running south east, 
from "Chungur Bulyar to the Sutlej. Throughout this range of country, tho 
hill sides are clothed with forests, and fine umbrageous trees are scattered 
amidst the cultivated expanse ; sugar-cane, cotton, rice, wheat, and maize are 
the principal articles of agricultural produce. 

178, — The third leading variety of soil is found wherever the tertiary for- 
mation appears. The southern portions of pergimah 

TJUfd variety, 

Noorpore, the talooquas of Muhul Moree, Teera 

and lower Rajgeeree, in pergunah Nadown, are its principal localities. The 

chief characteristics are the quantity of loose water-worn pebbles which encumber 

the soil, and a cold reddish clay of diminished fertility. Throughout this tract 

there is a remarkable absence of trees, particularly in the Nadown pergunah. 

The hill sides seldom produce anything but rank grass, and the cultivation is 

limited almost entirely to crops of grain and pulse of the poorer kinds. 
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180.— This list is a tolerably complete summary of the produce of the dis- 
trict. Some of the articles included in the miscellaneous column are very partial- 
ly grown, but they could not have been omitted. The cereals and pulses rais- 
ed in the cold season, are common also to Northern countries, and have English 
synonymes. But the detail of the Khureef or Autumn crop includes many pro- 
ducts which are peculiar to tropical latitudes, and are unknown to Europe^ It 
would be tedious to enter into a descriptive account of every item. In most in- 
stances enumeration will suffice. Eut I propose to give a brief notice of the 
piincipal and most remarkable articles. 

181. — Wheat and barley are universal every where. Of wheat there are 

several kinds, the bearded and the beardless, the full 

Spring crop. 

white, and the flinty, 'red variety. Barley is uni- 
form. Wheat grows most luxuriantly in the talooquas of Moree, Rajgeeree and 

Nadown, the soil of the tertiary hills seems the most 

Wheat and ha/rley, . , . . . n 

congenial to it. The produce on the granitic soil of 

the upper valleys is always poor and thin. Barley flourishes in Hureepoor, and 

all along the base of the Snowj range. The ripening of harvest takes place 

later than in the plains, and varies according to the varying elevation. The crops 

in the outer ranges will be yellow, and ready for the sickle, while the fields about 

Kangra are quite green: and the lower portion of the valley will be cut, and carried 

a month before the grain is matured in the Palum. Erom the beginning of 

April till the end of May is a succession of harvest times, and in the remote taloo- 

qua of Bhoogahul, the barley, (for wheat is unl;pown,) does not ripen till 

July. 

182.— The gram or chick pea is never grown in the Kangra pergunah, and 

is scarce in Hureepoor. Nadown and Nooi-poor are 
Gfavn, 

its chief localities. There is a belief current in the 

hills, that there is some affinity in the gram field which attracts the lightning: and 

after a storm, I have certainly observed, whole tracts scorched and destroyed as if 

\y^ fire. . 

183. — The lentil, field pea and bean, are common in ; Kangra and Hureepoor 

and supply the place of the chick pea. In the 

' other parts of the district they are not so frequently 

met with. All three are used by the people as articles of food. 

184.— Sursoon or rape-seed is found everywhere. It is cultivated for the 

oil it yields, and is grown generally about the home- 

Oil seeds, ,, „ 

stead. In the month of February, the yellow flowers 

form a pretty feature in the prospect. 
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185.— The flax plant is almost entirely conflned to the Kangra valleys. The 

* seed is thrown on the ground between the stnbbles 

Tlax plant or linseed, . ^ . , 

of the newly cut rice, and without any previous 

culture. The plant grows small and no use whatever is made of the fibre. The 
oil from the seed is the only object in cultivating it. This oil has the peculiar 
property of drying. 

186.— Two of these grains are sometimes sown together. For instance, 

barley and wheat, and either of these again with 
gram ; and gram is frequently associated with the 
« field pea. All these mixtures are called "Bera" or "Misa." Barley and wheat 
the produce of one field, cannot afterwards be separated. The people retain it for 
home consumption, and make a bread of the two grains. Barley and gram, or 
wheat and gram, are easily divided. Tha ears of the one grow above the tendrils 
of the other, and can be reaped independently. The pea and the gram are pluck- 
ed and winnowed together; they are then shaken on a tray, and the globular pea 
rolls to oue side, while the angular grain remains in another. 

187. — Hureepoor is famous in the hills, for its 'safilower, and talooqua 

Mangur is the chief locality where it is raised. In 

Saffloww, 

other parts of the hills, the people grow just enough 

for their own wants, but Mangur supplies all the dyers of the neighbourhood. 
The flower yields a bright red dye, and an oil, fit only for burning, is expressed 
from the seed. The safflower thrives best on upland soils, and is sown by it- 
self. Planted sparingly and carefully weeded, it attains a great size. 

188. — The upper valleys of Kangra are the granaries of rice. Here are com- 
bined the abundance of water, with high tempera- 
ture, and a peculiar soil which makes rice so exclu- 
sive a product. The people recognize upwards of sixty varieties. The most es- 
teemed kinds are "Begumee," "Bansmutee," "Jhinwa," "Nukunda," "Kumodh,** 
"Runguree," &o. Each of these sorts has a special locality. Thus, Rihloo is 
famous for its BegurAee rice, and Falum for its Bansmutee. These are the finest 
^ioes. In the more elevated parts of the valleys, a coarser kind is grown. The 
local names are Elutheeree, Kolhena, &o. 

189. — The irrigated parts of Hureepoor and Noorpoor also yield good rice, 
but not equal to the produce of the upper valleys; and generally throughout the 
district, wherever the land is fertile and level, rice is cultivated as a rain crop. 
The varieties sown on the dry lands are coarser and more hardy. The local names 
are "Bora," "Kuloona," "Dhukur," &e. 
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190.— Oa lands wMeb can command irrigation, tbe rice is not sown till tbe 

'/ 
beginning of Jane. In districts dependent upon 
Season aud mode of SOW" 

ing. rain^ the seed is thrown into the ground, as early 

as April, and the later the season of sowing, the 

less chance of the crop reaching maturity. The harvest time is during the month 

of October. There are three modes of culture. Two by sowing the seed, and 

one by transplanting. The first and simplest is called ** Butur." The seed is 

sown broad-oast in its natural state. On unirrigated lands this is the universal 

method. The second consists of steeping the seed "and forcing it, under Warm' 

grass, to germinate. The seed, with the tender shoots is then thrown int<^ 

the soil, which has previously been flooded to receive it. This method 

prevails wherever water is abundant and is called " mtteh" or " Loonga.'* The 

third is a system of transplanting, styled ** Oor." The young plant, about a 

month old, is taken and placed out, at stated intervals, in a well*flooded field. This 

practice involves a good deal o£ trouble and is s^dom followed, except in heavy 

swampy ground where the plough cannot work. The yield of transplanted rice 

is always greater than under either of the other methods. 

191.— In the month of July, the people have a curious way of killing the weeds 

which I liave never observed in any other part of 
Peculiar method oj weed' 
ing Rice, t*^ country. The crop, weeds and all, is deliberately 

ploughed up and turned over. Immediately after the operation, the whole ap- 
pears utterly destroyed. But the weeds alone suffer. They are effectually ex- 
tirpated by this radical process, and the rice springs up again twice as luxuriant- 
ly as ever. This practice is called "Holdna," ilie crop is worthless, which 
does not undergo it. Rice is always sown by itself and never mixed. 

192. — The rice is separated from the husk by the use of the hand pestle and 

mortar^ women- arc usually employed upon this 

. Cleaning of ditto. . , _ . i • i* v 

labour, and when working for hire, Teceive one- 
fourth of the clean rice as their wages. This article is extensively exported 
and in the cold season, the roads are thronged with droves of oxen, mules* 
Ac, brought up from the Punjab, by traders. 

193. — Rice has a very extensive range. In this district of Kangra proper, I have 

seen it as high as 5,000 feet above the sea. In Kooloo, it 

Mange of ditto, 

grows as high as 7,000 feet in the valley of the Beeas. 

194. — Maize, although not so valuable a cereal, is perhaps of greater, local 

importance than rice. It grows every where 
Maite, 

throughout the hills, and appears to flourish just 
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M well in a tempevRte as in a tropica} climate. At 7,000 feet or at 1,600 feet 
it is the favorite crop of ^the people, and for six months of. the year, forms their 
common staple of food. Although superseded in the valleys hy the rice, there 
is always a little plot of maize around the cottage of the peasantry which is re- 
served for themselves, while the rice is disposed of to wealthier classes. To the up- 
knd3> maize is an admirably suited crop. It is very hardy, requires little rain, 
and is i-apidly matured. In sixty days, from the day of sowing, the cobs are fit 
to eat. But it will not keep. Weevils attack it in preference to any otheif 
grain, and it is a popular sayiog, that the " life of maize is only a year 
loug.- 

195.— Sugar-cane is largely cultivated about Kangra, and the culture is 

gradually extending. Some parts of the Palum 
'\ valley, 3,200 feet above the 8«a, are famous for the 

Cane they produce. In Koorpoor and'^roleir, the plant is rai*ely met with. In 
talooquas Nadown and Bajgeeree, a portion of every holding will be devoted to 
Sugar. There are two or three varieties. Chum, Eikur, Kundeearee, and a juicy 
kind called " Poona" raised only for eating. The quantity produced in different 
][>artR of the diatricit is very unequal. Noorpoor and Hureeppor are dependent 
upon importations, while Palum and Kadown supply the neighbouring parts of 
the Mundee principality. 

196.— The cane, although not so thick and luxuriant in its growth, as in 

the plains, contains a larger proportion of saccharine 

Peculiarities of Sill .^ _. , /. xi i mi • ^ • i 

Cane. matter. The molasses of the hills is notoriously 

sweeter and more consistent than the produce below. The juice is expressed by 

means of cylindrical rollers revolving over each other, and the motive power is 

I 

usually a team of four bullocks. This process is universal over the Punjaub, 
and is a great improvement on the mortar and pestle [koloo] used in Hindoo* ' 
stan. In the . wilder hills, towards Dutwal and the Sutlej, a. very rude and 
primitive method of extracting the juice is in force, called " Jhundur." I have 
not seen it, and scarcely understand the description. But the leading feature 
appears to be that no cattle are employed : strong active young men employ 
their force, and the cane is somehow compressed by the sudden closing of .two 
frames of wood. 

197.— The cotton plant is cultivated in every pergunah, except Kangra. 

But the yield does not equal the consumption. ' 

Traders )>ring up cleaned and uncleaned cotton, and 
return with rice and other hill produce. It is sown ea rlier than in the plains, so 
soon as April, alnd ripens about November. 
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19S.— Thft millets are grown on all the upland soil, they form an article of 

food among the people. " Mundul" (Eleusinb 
coracana) can be preserved for any length of time, 

as no insect attacks it. 

199.— Buck wheat is confined to very 'high elevations. It is common in the 

upper parts of Kooloo ; but in Kangra proper the 

grain is cultivated only in the remote Wooqua of 

Bhoogahul. It is eaten by the petople, and makes a bitter unpalatable bread. , 

200.— rXhe common cereals in the plains, called Bajra and Jowar, are almost 

unknown here. I have seen them in Kotlehr, and in the southern part of JSIoor- 

poor, wherever the hills touch upon the plains. 

201. — Of the various autuninal legumes " Mah" (Phaseolus radiatwi) 

j[s the most esteemed. It has also the property of 

jLututnttcil ptilset* 

resisting insects. In Kangra it is not generally 

grown as a crop, but the people sow it along the thin ridges which divide their 

rice fields. " Koolt" is the poorest pulse of all, and is cultivated only on high 

meagre soils. > 

202.— In mixed crops, *'Mah" and Maize or "Mah" and " Mundul' 

are ordinary associates : and their different charac- 
mixvuri, ter, the one erect and the other trailing, makes them 

easily separable. " Mah** and " Koolt,*' 6r two pulses, are frequently grown to- 
gether ; and once mingled they are not to be divided. They are eaten together, 
and the mixture is termed '* Mahchapul** misa, &c. 

203. — Turmeric is reared in ^arts of Nadown, Hureepoor and Noorpoor. 

It is cultivated on low, moist soils, and requires 
Turmeric, 

much care and manure. It is planted in May, like 

the potato, by pieces of the root, and is not matured till the end of November. 
The tubers are t^en taken up and dried, partly by the action of fire, and partly by 
exposure to the sun. It is considered quite as remunerative a crop as sugar, and 
has this advantage, that it occupies the soil only six months. These few locali- 
ties supply turmeric for the consumptiqp of the whole district. 

204.— There is ai^other vai-iety of this plant called kuchoor, (Cubcuma. 

Zerumhet), It is grown over the whole district, 
but in very dmall quantities, as its uses are limited. 
The root is a pale, yellow warm and aromatic-like turmeric but bitter. It is 
given as a carminative medicine, internally, and applied on the skin as a plaster' 
to remove ^ains. The powder, made of the dry root, is used by natives in the 
*' Hoolee'*, festiv>al ; a third variety is grown simply for the black roupd seed it 
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prodaces, wliicK are Strang together and sold for necklaces at the Joala Mookee 

fair. This species is called " Soodurfeun." 

205. — Ginger is cultivated across the Beeas,in talooquas Seeha andChinore 

of pergunah Hureepoor. It is a different species 
Oinger* 

from the ginger of the Simla hills. The root is 

smaller, the color red, and the fibre more delicate and palatable. 

206.— The poppy, although one of the staples in pergunah Koolpo, is very 

partially cultivated in !^angra. Formerly, every 
Opittih. 

cultivator would grow a few plants to furnish 

a little opium, in case of need at home. But now, owing to thefear of our Excise 

laws, it is seldom seen. 

207. — Tobacoo is extensively raised in the irrigated valley of Hureepoor. 

It is found throughout the district, in favourable lo- 

Tohaooo, 

call ties, where great heat and irrigation are combin- 
ed. But the leaf is considered to be wanting in pungency and flavor. Those 
who can afford it, will prefer to purchase the tobacco imported from the plains* 
The Juswan Doon is famous for its tobacco. 

208. — The coriander, anise, capsicum, mint, fennel, fenugreek, &c., are raised 

all over the district, in small quantities, as condi- 

Condiments. . ...» 

ments, seasoning carmmativea, &o, 

209. — There is an endless variety of gourds, pumpkins, cucumbers, &c. 

which, during the season of the I'ains, are trained 

Cuettrbiiaceous plants, 

on bamboos or bamboo frames, or allowed to climb 

over the thatch of the cottage. The melon is reared on the banks of the Beeas, 

210.— The Potato has been lately introduced since our possession of the 

country. The people of the high range readily 

cultivate it, and ai'e beginning to use the root as 

an article of food. The potatoes they rear are very small and poor, partly 

owing to their ignorance of the manner of culture, and partly on account of the 

. inferior seed they have obtained. The soil and climate however are congenial 

and a little experience alone is required. The plant is sown in April, and comes 

to maturity at the end of August or beginning of September. 

21U— Tho moolee or radish, is grown in gardens and forms a favorite vfe- 

' getable. About Nadown, it attains a great size, 

Sadish and other Vege* . . « r • i i - ^- . i . j 

tables, ^ smgle root frequently weighmg eight pounds. 

The onion and carrot are far less; common. Hindoos eschew these vegetables. 
Mussulmans and the lowest castes of Hindoos alone tolerate them. The colonies 
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' of Kashmorees at Noorpoor and Tiloknath, culfcirate the cabbage and cauliflower 
around their houses, and are extremely fond of them. 

212.— Among the list of garden products, I must not omit the tea plant 

(Thba wH(it* ). About three and-a-half years ago, ^ 

Tea 

Dr. Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanical 

Gardens, North West Provinces, travelled through these hills, to ascertain their 
fitness to grow tea. His opinion was eminently favorable; and, four months 
. after, he returned with a number of young plants, taken up from the nurseries 
at Almora and the Dera Doon. These were laid down in three Government 
Gardens, one at Kiangra itsejf, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet ; another at - 
Nugrota, in the valley, 2,900 feet, and tha third on the higher plateau of Pa- 
lum, 3,200 feet above the Sea. The plants had suffered a good deal in the dis- • 
tanoe they had travelled during the season of the hot winds from Almora to 
Kangra, and the experiment was commenced under trying circumstances. At 
Kangra itself, the plant did not thrive, partly owing to the high temperature, 
aggravated by the vicinity of the town, and partly on account of the scanty sup- 
ply of irrigation. But in the other two gardens, the tea has flourished beyond 
even Dr. Jameson's anticipations. The young seedlings haye become trans- 
formed into goodly shrubs, some of them five feet high, and are now covered 
with their own fruit. We are only waiting for an organized establishment, to 
extend the cultivation on a large scale, and to commence, from our own resour- 
ces, the manufacture of tea. There is an extensive tract of waste land not far 
from the upper nursery, untouched by the people, on account of some local 
auporatition, which Dr. Jameson proposes to oecupy. This expanse is not less 
than 4,500 feet high, and comprises some thousand acres. On either side are 
fine streams^ from which irrigation canals can be brought, at an expense of 
about 4,000 rupees. 



* ^.-^ — 
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213.— The dgrictilttiral iinplements of the people are few and simple. They 

difier in no material respecifrom those in general 
use ail over the Peninsula. 



Jgricultural Implements. 



Vernacular Name, 



Hul and Lohala, 



Mciliee, ... 



Much, 



Pandral, 



Manjah, ,^, 

Kodal, Kodalee, 

Bhookran, or Kothelaj, or 
Bhurota, 



Treingool, 



fii .•• ••• 



Drantee, 

Khubur Drantee, ... 

K"nhee or Kusee, ... 
Eumtha, ... 



Koolharoo or Ch'how, ... 



Mnglish Description, 



Probable 
cost. 



I 



Plough and Plougshare,. . . 



A heavy horizontal block 
of wood dragged by oxen 
for smoothing surface of 

Similar to the above, but 
curved in shape, and used 
only on muddy lands. ^ 

A harrow with eight or 
ten bamboo teeth drag- 
ged by oxen, used for 
opening the soil round 
the young corn, 

>, Hoes for weeding, 

A wooden club, used for 
crushing stiff clods of 

Cttrij", ••• ••. ... »•• 

A tliree pronged pitch 

*•" ^*»>y ••• ••• ••» •«• 

A small hook, 

A hook with teeth, like a 
saw, to cut long grass, 

A mattock, 

A small iron instrument 
for digging up grass, 
roots and all weeds. 



Axes, for cutting wood,... 



Total Cost Rs. ... 



Rs. 



1 








( 

Xo 



■^\ — ^ 



As. 




'2i 






H 





8 





4 



REMAREd. 



f There isno 

I such ira« 

■{ plment as 

a drilk 

(^plough. 






2 





2 





4 


1 






8 
4 



4 14 



JPloughing, 



214.~The ploughings bestowed upon the soil, differ with every description 

of produce. Some cropfe, like stigar or cotton, get 
ten or twelve ploughings before the seed is sown. 
•Wheat and barley usually receive three. The coarser grains get less attention 
according to their relative worth, and some seeds, like linseed and peas, ar^ 
thrown, into the ground without any culture at all. 
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215.— I will take the instance of wheat, and describe briefly the agricultural 

, course followed. The plough drawn by oxen is 

jiOTtOUltUTCll 

course, driven through the soil at a depth of about three 

inches ; as the plough advances, the ground is disturbed, but not turned over 
as in the English furrow, and the ploughman, when he reaches the end of the 
£eld, returns almost upon the same trace. This process is continued till the 
whole surface is scarified, and the appearance it then presents is more like a 
field which had been torn with a harrow, than turned over by a plough. The 
second ploughing usually follows the lines of the first, though about Noopoor, 
an improvement is introduced, of ploughing the second time across the first 
and of diminishing the chance of leaving any part undisturbed. Then the 
clod-crushers come upon the scene, and witl^ their heavy clubs, reduce to dust 
any lump which had eluded the plough. And lastly comes the mahee or 
smoother, not a cylindrical rc5ller overcoming the friction, but a heavy l^orizon- 
tal beam of wood, which tears the life out of the bullocks, as they drag it 
wearily over the field. 

216. — And now the land is fit to receive the seed. The plough is agaia 

' brought into requisition, and the bearer of the seed 

/ follows the furrow, throwing the grain from right 

to left, and discharging his kandfiil in five casts, when the whole field is re- 
ploughed and sown ; the " Mahee" is again introduced to level the surface 
and cover in the hopes of the coming harvest. 

217.— With wheal and all spring crops, weeding with hoes is never practis- 
ed. The corn is left to take care of itself until 
"U^ecdvito 

the time of -harvest. After rain, when the surface 

of the field has hardened round the young shoots, the soil is broken and 
loosened with the harrow, and just before maturity, the weeds are pulled out 
by the hand and given to the cattle. 

218. — But with the heats and rains of autumn, vegetation is more rank and 
luxuriant, and each crop requires two or three patient weedings with the hoe. 
Sugar-cane and cotton are weeded as often as the grass appears, and the -corn 
itself requires to be thinned and checked from running into too great exuber* 
ance. 

219. — ^When the com is reacly for the sickle, it is cut down near the root> 

and tied up into little sheaves. Fifteen or twenty 

JReajpinff and Threshing. • .i j - . i , ji j 

01 these are gathered into a larger bundle and carri- 
ed by the peasants to the threshing floor or " koora." The ** koora** is always 
in the open air, generally at the corner of a field. The area is circular, euclo3« 
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ed vrith«fcones, and w.hererer procurable, the surface is paved trith'vlarge flags. 
Otherwise, the floor is constructed of well rammed earth, smoothed over with 
fiue clay and cow-dang. Threshing is practised according to the scriptural custom, 
universal in the East, and the muzzled oxen tread' out the corn. 

220. ^The bruised straw is given to the cattle to eat. The - practice of 

-.of cutting the straw into pieces, is -not known in 
* ^ these hills, and wfaattlie oattle refuse, is ^ reserved 

for bed-litter or thrown upon the dung heap. 

221.— With maize, the people adopt a system like our own. The stiff 

ears of the maize bruise and draw blood from the 
feet of the cattle, and with this grain their services 
are dispensed with. The floor is suiTounded with a screen of blankets to prevent 
the Loss of the flying seed, and the dbbs are gathered in a heap, and beaten out 
by one or two men, armed with straight sticks, (usually of bamboo,) a poor 
apology for the threshing flail, while two or three sit in the centre of the 
floor, and throw. back the heads which are driven out of the range of the 
blows. . : ' . ^ 

222.— However indifferent the hill people may be, to the advantages of 

, thorough ploughing and careful weeding, they sxe 
fully alive to the value and importance of manur- 
ing their lands. ; This appears to be their golden rule. If manure be available^ 
other toilsome precautions may be disregarded, and if manui'e be wanting, the 
task of coaxing the soil into fertility is considered hopeless. The dung-heap 
. stands at some decent distance from the home-stead, generally in the corner of 
afield, and all the refuse of the household is diligently carried to the store. 
At night, the floor of the tenement where the cattle are penned, is strewed with 
boughs and grass litter : and the next morning, when the cattle are dismissed to 
the pastures, one of the duties of the day is to collect the litter, and throw it upon 
the dung-heap. If any travellers" halt near the homestead, the offal of their 
camp is brought to account, £md, in short, no pains are spared to augment the 
stock of artificial manure. 

223. — Every six months, the contents of the heap are carried out and dls* 

tributed over the fields. Those near the cottage, 

Dlsirtbution of ditto, 

in which, generally, the finer soi-ts of produce are 

grown, get the most, and some outlying lands will occasionally go without. But 

no soil will maintain its productive powers, for more than three crops, with- 

* 

out artificial stimulus ; sand in distant fields, too far fbr the isarriage, the only 
alternative is to leave the renovation to nature by allowing a rest. 
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;S24^AboTQaalVo^ie'r cla^s of manure, ranks thaduiig of shaep atid gbats* 

Whea wiiitor seta m>, and the Chaml)a mQuntaui€er9 
Sheep manure, , , , • , 

descend, with their flocks, upon the valleys of 

Kangra, the people contest witli each other, who shall house, tlm shepherd and 
bis flock,: and a cuUivator will give two or three rupees a night, for. the ad- 
TantAge.'of having the sheep folded upon his land. Night after night, the 
j^h^pbfi^ iehang^s Im groiind, ftnd hefpra ^ harvest is sown, reaps a little 
fortune without the smallest exertion or cost, " 
: ^^.-rBotatiofi qf crppsisope of the iirst lesions t^hlch ns.ture tefiches 

the husbandman, aad probably there is no agri- 
\ ^ * cuUurAl system in the world where this principle 

5s neglected. • Et^u in the rio^-g^ro'wing district of Kangra, where every reonv- 
rjng year presents a monotonous surface of rice, there are minute changes,, im- 
posed by expedience, and recognized in practice. The field that bears one variety 
of rice this j^ear, will be sown with another, in the next, and a third iu the year 
a;Ober.>that« Sugar-jeane is followed by cotton, and cotton by maise befbre* sugar 
will recur again. But the supplies of seed are drawn, everlastingly, from the 
sam^ fi^re. . The a^^rictlturist of these parts has no idea of extending ihe prin- 
i fdple of rota^on, and of giving his fields the benefit of new seed imported from a 
\ -distance. 

226.— ^A plough drawn by a pair of bullocks, working in ot^inary soil, 

i . will ploi]^ up four kunals," or 1,900 square yards 

* ( about tluree-eighths of an acre ) a day. If the soil 

'is hard and stifF, half this area wUl be a good day's work. In heavy rice lands, 

.the weei^ upon the bullocks is-so excessive, £hat they never last more than three 

years, and it is not unusual for cattle, harnessed to the plough, to.be seized 

;iirith vMigo, and to tumble down dead before the yoke can be released from 

their necks. The bullocks are very diminutive, like all hill cattle, and a pair of 

vth0m can be purchased for twelve rupees. " 

227.— Generally, the wp.ipen in tljwe. Ipt^e): hills, take no pai*t in agriculture. 

They confine themselves to the domestic occupations 
Division of labour, /. v 

of makmg bread, fetcbiiig^ water, &o., and all the 

Jfield work devolves upon the males* About Kangra, the population consists of 

a low,er casta, strictly agricultural, ^nd here the women work as haid, if not 

harder, than their husbands. The men drive the plough and the harrow, sow 

the seed and thresh out thfi.corn: and the. women carry out and distribute 

the manure, cr^^iAh the clods> weed the fields and oarrj home the ha:r« 
vest. I 
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fi2i8.^^Ii idRy: not' Be Qnhrissvesljing'tjb fcnow.^ifieqnavfciin^ 'of iedd* f Quired 

. ' .: .tedn acte of ^6nttd for af^6£ihr !priiB(3i^8l^:{w6* 

JProportion of seed in .prO' • .. < , ■ 

dkee, daisto, and to c«iii^pkE« the pvopoctien witk; tlie ul- 

Uiiiate yield of (what the people^ootifilder > m abundant- crop. . 



. I' 



T ^-^ 



<I1 



4 • 

f.. 



ai^ 



hf s; 



;:i2C 



;*» 






- ^ 



I 



^ 



' Wiejit, 
Barley, 
Gram, 



8SEBS* 

35 

n . 



■itM>iwa^<««Mi<pa>, ^MaMMMpHMfi 






Rice, 
Maize, .,. 

••Mali"(PiIA8 

RadiattLs,) 



SOBS. 



44 



8 



64 



€•1 






HDS. 

9* 



*r-^ 



MtoS. 



i4J 



8J 



li fold. 



Ebkabes. 



'i/ It 



8 
18 



» 



i> 



These figures are drawn from 
averages, and I think are near 
the truth ; 10 for one in mode* 
rate harvests, and 15 for one in 
extraordinal'y y^arsj were <;on- 
sidered fair estimates in Italy, 
for Wheat. 



13J fold. 
44 „ 



IB 



Counting the grains on a sin- 
gle plant, the returns are ex- 
traordinary, from one seed of 
Rice, I have counted nearly 
1 ,100 seeds, and from one stem 
of Maize, near 900 grains. 



w 



Size of holdintfs. 



229. — I omitted to mention^ in. a more appropriate place, the limitied fiize 

of the^ agricultural holdings in this district ; the av^er- 

age extent of each fhrm is not more than four and 

ji^ndrt^nths of an aQt^e, and; the dimei^ons^in each pergunahi are^ as &liQ»v stt 

Kangra, , 370 

Nadown, *.» ,.• ... . 7'23 

iToorpoor, ♦,. ••• ».« 4i*65 

Hureepoor, .., 4*38 

Toial average, • • 4*93 

230.—- Coupling the circumstance that each man resides jopon his tenm'e, 

with the narrow space that tenure comprises, we 
General Sutnmafy of 
Agriculture, should naturally expect to find a careful and elahor- 

ate system of hushandry. For, if every occupant made a fair use of his time, 

and took proper advantage of his'position, every field, in bo small an allotment. 
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should be tended Hke a gardeiii and ther ft^eaDeinoe of tiie otilt^vkted. dotntry 
ehould bi9 neater and better ordered thkn almost aiiy other agricaltaral district. 
281.— As a genial rule, I am afraid the. reverse of this picture must be ad- 
mitted. The people are not' 8diu4ustri()as^iior so proficient as ilieir biiethreh 
in the plains.. Their implements are more' primitive ; xnanj improvements, uni- 
versal below, such as the drill plough, the chaff-cutting apparatus, &c., are quite 
unknown to them. Their cattle are a poor .breed,< and the ploughing given to 
the soil is superficial and slovenly. The weeing is put off until the crop is eq^ 
dangered, and the tops only are nipped, while the roots are lefb to Incumber the 
ground. The only redeeming point in their system is the diligent application of 
manure ; and even this circumi»tance is rather an evidence of their general sloth- 
fulness. It is a lazy substitute for more laborious appliances. It is easier to' 

• • • ■ '1 

stimulate nature with a few loads of manure, than to pulverize the soil with inces- 
sant ploughing, and to jealously eradicate the semblance of a weed. 

23S,-^The alienated lands not paying Revenue to Government are very 

extensive in4)his districtT and amoantto about a 
, fourth of the entire area. It not very easy to esti- 
mate the exact quantity, because we have no definite account, either of the ex- 
tent of surface or of the revenues derived from these estates. We have mea- 
sured and recorded our own arable lands, to fix the public demand, and to re- 
gulate the payments of the people; but we hdd not the same object to interfere 
in the details of jageer possessions. Still there are means for making a toler- 
ably accurate computation. For, the value of each rent free holding is usually 

r 

represented in money, and the survey returns afford some clue to the areas. The 
Tent-roll of political estates is well known, and the minor holdings have been 
calculated at tho. rate of the Government lands which surround them. By a 
diligent collection of the data within my reach, I have prepared a general State- 
ment whieli will shew the amount of rent'^free tennises boUi 'in money and in 
area. • <• •»• • •' . .. ■ . 



Alienated lands. 



Peegunah. 



JPgliticalf in perpe^ 
tuity. 



Area. 
Acres. 



Kangra, ...^... 

Nadown, 

Noorpoor 

Hureepoor, 

Total, 



13.600 

40,800^ 

3,258 

32,000 

99,658 



Revenue. 
Rupees. 

17,000 

51,000 

4,072 

40,000 

1^12,072 



Bel(ffious, in perpe* 
tuity. 



Area. 
Acres. 



Revenue. 
"Rupees. 



3,176 
400 

3,253 
400 

7,229 



3,969 
500 

4,067 
500 

9,036 
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Pebguna. 



Kangi*aj 
Nadown, 
Noorpoor, 
Hureepoor, 



MtsceltaneofM. 



Area. 
Acres^ 



Total,. 



• ^1,168 

20,888 

' 17,256 

8,210 



Or,625 



Revenue. 
Rupees, 



26,459 
26^111 
2l;59i^ 

K>;a76 



84,445 



Total 



Area. 
Acres, 



86,344 

62^080 
23,790 
40^620 



Revenue. 
Rupees. 



1,62,834 



'47,428. 
77,6 il 
29,738 
50,776 



2,05,^53 



Tolitical Jageefs. 



233. — The Political amignments are 4ield entirely by the^ descendants or 

connexions of the ancient Hindao ' rulers of the 
Country. These jageers were originally granted 
by the Sikhs, on their seizure of the hills : and we have not interfered with them 
except to relieve the incumbents fromthe condition of service, and the payment 
of annual fines and bribes. They now enjoy the whole of their incomes, without 
deductions, which under the old dynasty, absorbed at least a fiflh of tlieir re- 
sources. 

The following is a detail of these Jageers: — 



Namb oe Gban^i^ex. 



Raja Pertab") 
Chuad, Kutoch, | 



Rjija Jodbeer Chund, 

Eaja Ranr Sing, of 
ide.eDa, »*• ••• ••* 



Raja Shnmshair Sing, 
of Hureepoor, 






••• 



Meean Esree Sing, 
Pa|hanea. ... ... 

Meean Soocheit Sing, 
Pathanea, 



•* » •*• 



Total, ... 






I 



.''1-i 



36,000 






RxaiABEs. 



» 

f Partly in per- 
j gunah Kah- 
\ grtw partly in 
j per^nah Ka- 



33,000 



20,000 Do; Hureepoor, 



20,000 



2,404 
1,668 



{ 



Pevgpmah Ka- 
down. 



}> 



» 



Hureepoor, 



Noorpoor, 



1,12,072 



••• 



fThe income 
I here enter- 
I ed, includes 
\ 1000 rupees 
I " Bun-ca-Zee- 
1 ree" or pro- 
l^duce.of forests. 



rPays a »u- 
J zerana of 
1 1,500 ru- 
Cpees^ a j'ednr. 



• 
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234— Uaja Pertab Chund is'tKe present Leaf o? We Kangi'a family. He 

^ , ' , ^^^ only lately succeeded to the title. The former 
PeHab €hund, Kvtoch, - __ 

. / representative of the* Kutoch clan had an indepen- 



* ~f 



dent jageei* of 33,000 l^pees, hi the^talooqua of ittuhul Moree, and forfeited his 
possessions and hb liberty la the.insuiTeciions of 1848-49. He died in exile, at 

Almora, at the beginning of this year, 1851. The pi-iesent "Chief thus traces Ms 

'■■ '<' 

lineage from the^Atnous Suhsfty* Ghund :-*•;. . 

I BfJFA Teg^ C^kd. I V ^ . 

•' ' ' ■ » • ' . , 

1 ■ ^ 

Ba^ii fiundar CDmnd; . . :.r;j » Meean Futeh Chund. 

. I- .. -t ' ' 

Kfrja TTnrood Chund;^ 'Meean Roodur Chund. 

• .I- ■ ■■: -. .;. ■> ..;;;!. •. . -.•■ • '. \ .... ' • ' " • 

I . . X Raia Pertab Chund. 

Raja Rumbeer . Chund. , Raja. Puiimoo Chund. 
(Died Childless. ) . (Died childless in exile. ) 
Coming from a younger branch, he would not have inherited so large a ja- 
geer, but when Raja Unrood Chund threw up his kingdona and fled to Hard- 
war^ rather than consent to an alliance with Dheean Si n^^ Meean Roodur 
Chund stayed aiid received the Sikh army, and suiTenclered the territory into 
thetr hands; He farther soothed ihe wounded pride o^f-flieiftlnister' by giv- 
ing his daughter to HeerSi Sing, ther son of Dheean Sing. In consideration of 
these services he received a Jageer, orginally mucih larger, but oiTTIia f elufii <5f 
tlie elder br^inxjh of the house, reduded to its , present limits of 35,000 rupees. 
Raja Pertab Chund resides at Lamb^giraon, a |)icturej^ue locality, on the right 
bank of the BeeKs. Heis'a jputh af totit ttventy-foufc yf ars of age. . . 

.235.— BAJa Jodhbeer CShund i$ an illegiltimate son of Sunsar Chund. He 
' JodUeer Chund of resides {at Umt^r, on the left bank of the Beeas, 

Nadomn. : . gftd (idse tf» thei town of Nad^wii. He i3ftb9ut 

thir^y-fiv-e- yenrs ' of age, well-growji, soldier-Jike, and intelligent. His mother 
was a Qv^dun or 'native oi the highest rmgQ of hills,; arid faan^tis for her bejauty. 
Jedhb^er Chund bad two sisters, also illegitinjate, wluom he gave in maiTiage to 
Runjeet Sing. They were the foundation of his forfjoines. • Runjeet Sing created 
him a Raja, and conferred upon h^m his present jkgeep. These ; two liidito im- 

molated themsoltes on the occasion of Runjeet Singes decease. .. . ,. 

•'• • • /■'.. .. • ' - ' 

236.— Raja Ram Sing is the !Ex-Raja of Seebar, He resides, at Bada, i\\ his 

'"own princip'ality^ and (is tbo flftost (wtuiiatp of all 

the Hill chieftainb. HTs jageer comprised the whole 

4ii hia beraditary ..possessions. The only (trawbacka to .his'tenui*e are a nominal 
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tribute of 1,500 mpee$ ft year, payable to GoYernnient, and tbe deprivatfon 
of Bovereign powers. He ia about 'tUirty-eiglit yeara of age, and has no 
children. 

237.— Raja Sbumalier Sipg i^ the lineal representative of the Hureepoor fa- 

laily. His principal reiidenc^ is at Nundpoorj in 

Shumsher Sing of Ooleir, . . . mt n l i • 4.1 

f-. . his owp-j»gee<?. 'Tfhe QovrBinment gave him tlie 

Fort of Hnreepoor, Tvhere rfaO he occasjipnally resides. , fie is thirty-two years of 

age, has no chid«n,.but a yonngej: brother called JaeeShg. Vie is ^n entJiM^f 

astic sportsman, deeply involved In debt,jftnd careless of every thin^ except the 

chase. ** - ... 

238.— Meeans Bstee Sfcnjj and Sooch^ ^insr» we Pathaneea Rajpoots, of 
> ' ' the^aame family as the chiefs of Noorpoor. Esree 

■ *.' Sing resides «t Reh^ a secluded spot overhanging 
the Beeas ; anc^ Sooehet S^ing, td Whom the oharge of the young- Raja of Noor- 
poor is confided, ha^ his home in the village of Ludbwi^e, not far fi'om the city. 

239.^The»e'are some otber political j^igeers, abc>ut which no definite orders 
' Un^cided polUidal Ja^ Kave yet been recdvid. For instance, the posses- 
Sl«^9. uiojia ^f Meean Moluk Chund, Kutoch, of Bijepoor- 

talooqua RsQgieejreei worth about 2,500 Rs.>per annum. It is probable that 
when these eases are subiiittted to^ GWemmenti they will be released in p6f* 
petuity. ' I • . 

240.-^The Bx-Raja of Kotlehr has a Jageer of 10,000 rupees yearly value, 

but situated in the neighbouring district of Hoo* 

Kotlehr and I^^oorpoor^ i ^ j 1. 1.. u ^iwt 1 

sheeai*poort and the young chief ofNoorpoor has a 

fsmall monthly stipend, payable from thse treasiu*}', of 400 rupees. 

241.— The religious endowihents, granted in perpetuity, are assigned 

entirely to the support of temples aud shrines in 

, Jteli^ious slants.. a- i^* r rr\ i\ l n 

theuistriot. There are many other grants of a 

similar nature> stiir in the possession of tbe grantees, which Government will 

eventu-ally release in perpetuity. At present, I have been obliged to enter them 

Amder the heading of undecided cases; the famous shrines of Joala Mookee« 

Kangra. &c., &c., are entirely self^supporttng. The offerings are a valuable* 

heir-loom to the* attending -priests, aud under former Qovemments, *used to 

yield a handsome revenue te Uie state. I shall hate occasion to tx\^tion these 

temples in another place, and merely notice them here te explain the amall 

amount of land alienated for religious purposes. 

.1 " ' ' :> . ' ' 2^.— The annexed tabl« will show the detail 
MitcellaMOUt jageert. . 

•- 1 , of the- miseellaiieous ridsMitte tenureas'*- 
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Febguvjlh. 



Kangra, ., 
Kadown, .,, 
Noorpoor, ., 
Uur^epoor^ 



^ 



S." 






2,180 
944 

3,794 
442 



I 






1,434' 
290 
671 

■267 



10,709 

14,960 

6,300 

3,767 



Total, ... 7,330| 2,662; 38,383 



1 



12,166 
9,970 
7,834 
6,100 



36,070 



o 



Remabes. 



26,469, These figures 
26,111 shew the ap- 
2l,599.proximate va- 
10,276 lue in money 
not in areas. 

84,446 



Quarter revenue catee. 



Tillage service lands. 



243.^Those lands which had been held under former Governments sub- 
ject to any condition of service, military or other- 
wise, have been released for the life of present 
incumbents; ai^d the service has been commuted into a money payment, fixed 
generally at one-fourth -pf the assumed v^lue of the holding. 

244.— The village SQ^ide lands are chiefly minute patches, seldom amount- 

ing to more than a few square yards round the 
•house, conferred upon rudeartizans and servants, 
such as carpenters, .smiths, bearers, shoemakers^ manufacturers of pottery, &c. 
These little hpldings j^re called " Lahree," Lf^hr being the name of the enclosed 
area around the homestead. There is another description of village service 
lands, culled " Sasun," amounting generally to five or ten acres, aird enjoyed 
by the headmen in exchange for their duties. These holdings have, in most 
cases^ been commuted into a fixed percentage on the village revenue, for the 
exempted land seldom bore any just proportion to the service rendered, and 
was often largest where the duties were th^ most trivial. 

215.— Lands valued at about 33,383 rupees have been investigated and re- 
leased for life. Of this amount, nearly 19,000 ru- 
pees are held by one incumbent, Sirdar Lena Sing* 
Majeethea. He and his father Desa Sing, before him^ wete the Governors of 

this hill province, and Desa Sing, usually led the 

gikh armies which were sent to aggrandize the 
hills. There are two estates one called Tiloknah, worth about 7,000 rupees, and 
close to the fort of Botila; tho other is the remote talooqua of Busaee 
Bucheirtoo, on the extreme eastern limit of the district, where it impinges 
on the river Sutlej. 

246.— The remainder are miscellaneous jageers, chiefly " Dhurmurths/' or 
lands conferred on religious classes or for charitable purposes. 



Ziands released for life. 



Lena Sing Majeethea* 



I<' 
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24i7.-^Th6 tindectddd :o4^e$ i»voIv«^ lan<is to 'th« ant^nal amount of d6fflO 

mpeefe. . A4ia<jSttr t^e whole of these; if taken up 
Undecided cases. 

: aua d^ter^med, w^uld be released, and some of 



theii would W gi-autedf h\ gsr^dtiilty. All donbtful claims have been scititin-: 
ized. and resumed, di^ring th^ five or six years of our rule. It is difficult, in- 

to 

4eed, fot any ambiguous t^tl^jto escape. . The Government Officers, ^f all grades 

pf»Araue«nd jfeJentlessly >" ftli^h,'* evei-y tenura with aflasy in it, and the people 

t^pugh t^wrf r^spigfct, and deprecate' in terferenpo \^ith, prescriptive claims, are as ready 

to rtwi down an iniquitous grants as the most zealous upholder of the public iutepe§,t.«, 

248.— -It may be worth while ^record the' amount of resumptions, which 

I . . /, '" L •/ : ' . haye occTirred since the cession. The sums are set ^ 
Value of resumed lands, " ,. . , « ^ 

down according to the assessments fixed upon tho 

cbnfiscaiefl hQkUngs. The large, escjieats i^ 18i9i50, y?ere owing to the . rebel- 

lion. The-Jageer; estate 'of /Muhul Moree, belonging to the rebel chief, Raja 

Purmood Chund, wto ulond valued at 33,000 rupees, ' ' 

Yeab. ..: . . Va.xt7^Dt:Rupk|ss. 

: * 1816-47 ... .i. .-./....., ... ... .5,220' '4. 0- 

18*7-48 .,• ■;.. ,.-4 ■••(• '•.., ... »... > i3l,433 3 1.1 

18^13-49 :,u- .....^ ....• .-. ...' ••» ..«. 3,625 r 4 , 

. 18ii9-oO. ... ... .■•.... .,-. . .'.. '..,, ... 37,605 6 11 

; , 1350-51 '.«« *•• .*«> '.... .... M. J ....; ' 233 '36 



I W . I la tm^*mmmrmm^*.i»^ 



Total Rsi, ;,. 68,106 5 4. ■ -^ 
249. — A cenaus of the inhabitants of this district was taken,, under my 

orders. in July 1350, The. agricultural returns 
. ' were.confidQd.to tfee putwurees o^V village •accoun- 
tants, each being responsible for his own circuit. Their tables were examined 
and attested by the Tehseeldar, and after approval, were sent in detailed and ab - 
stract forms to my office. The census of the towns was effected in two ways, 
both independent, and intended to act as a check upon each other. The first 
was completed by the agency of the heads of castes and wards, working under 
the advice and control of the Police authorities ; and the second was an exten- 
sion of the rural system applied to the towns, as excepting Noorpoor there is 
no town of any size in these hills^ whose population does not contain a^ large pro- 
portion of agriculturists. 

250. — Bearing in mind, that two-thirds of the area are occupied by uncul- 

turable hills, forest, streams. Sea., the first fact that 
seizes the attention is^ that the district is remark- 



I 
} 

I 
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iibly well populated. This truth harmonizes with the impression that anj in- 
telligent traireller would receive. Wherever he chose to prosecute his search 
he would find scarcely a single arable spot which was not already tenanted. Cul- 
tivation could hardly be pushed farther; and even aowi xkiahy n-. nigged spot is 
furrowed by the plough, which, with a scantier popu!ati<()i>," tod a less demand 
for the necessaries of life, would not repay the (juliui^e.' These statistics will 
be more intelligible, by a comparison with the retiirns of other -dbtricts and 
countnes. Kangra is more densely iiihabited than Paneeput, IXmbalhi, Botukr 
Goorgaon and the upper portions of the Ganges valley. The aviemge number,^ 
on the statute mile, is very nearly the same as the population of Great Britain 
at the census of 1841, and is considerably higher than the s^ndard for France 
and Prussia, at the same peiiod. 

251.— The hext dbtinguishing features are the number of Hindolxr, and 

the predominance of agriculturists. These charac- 

Salient characteristics, ^. . .. • j s i ^, , i ^ r j. 

toristics are mdeed common to the wholes of indta,< 

but they are carried to a wider extent tlian in almost any district of ^the Nor- 
thern Provinces. Kangra is more agp:ioultural,^smd more ess^tially Hindoo 
than any other equal tract of country. The proportion of non-agriculturists 
in the North-Western Provinces, equal» forty per cent, of the entire popula- 
tion, and in this district, it falls short of twenty-two, or in other words, is less 
than a fourth. The proportion between Hindoos and Musulmans is' still wider 
apart. Taking the whole of the population of the North- Western Provinces 
the Hindoos amount to about eighty-three, and the Musulmans to seventeen per 
cent. But in these hUls, the Hindoos rise to the propcartion of ninety-tiiree, 
and the Musulmans, scar<!iely exceed seven per cent* of the entire mass. 

253.— The annexed Statement exhibits the results of the census iu a tab- 

General res tUUt of census* ular form:— 
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•253.— Of the entire population, 1,00,194, or nearly a fifth are Bramins, 

or Bhoojkeea, a tribe nearly allied to Bramins. 
•JSr($mins, • mi. 

j;here are ten weil known sub-divisions of Bramini- 

cal caste, of which five aro "Gour," and five are " Drawur.'* The Gour Bnamins^ 

prevail throtighottt tha Bengiil Presidency, and among this tribe tiiere are five 

liirge subdivisions :— 

Kjjnoujeea; ., . Otkul; 

I . Gojur; Meithul. 

Sarsoot ; 

So^*— The Bramins of the Kangra hills belong almost excli^sively to the 

" Sarsoot '* subdivision. There is scarcely a single 
Selon^inq to Sarsoot ... 

Tribe, . individual of the vast Eianoujeea tribe, who under 

various denominations occupy the whole of the 
l^orth-Westerh Provinces., 

2o5J — lb will afford a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of caste to 

* 

, ■ '" I follow out the details of even the Sarsoot tribe, as 

Distinction between Agri' .... 

cultural andnon-AffrieuU established m these hills. The reader acquainted 

iural Btamins. ; ^^^ the country, will know that Bramins, though 

classed uiider a common jappellation are not all equal. There are primarily, 
two great distinctions in eVery tribe, claiming to be of such exalted origin as 
the Bralnins, viz., those who follow, and those who abstain, from agriculture. 
TSiis is flie great toiichsifcne of their creed. Those who have never defiled 
their hands with the ploi^gh, l)ut have restricted themselves to the legitimate 
pursuits- of ihe caste are hfeld to be pure Bramins, while those who have once 
descended to the occupation of husbandry, retain indeed the name, but are no 
longer acknowledged by their brethren, nor held in thesame reverence by the peo- 
ple at latge.'. , j . , . , 

256^— The hills,- as*! iiave already stated, were the seats of petty indepen- 

dent princes, and in every principality, the Bra- 

. Classification hy Maja . i • i_ i r j./r . j *% 

:uhurtk Chund» rxim& are ai-ranged mto classes of diffei*ent degrees of 

; purity. The Baja was always considered the foun- 

tain, of all^honor, and his classification, ' made probably at the. counsel of his 

religious advisers, was helB binding upon the brotherhood. In these graduated 

• ' I 

lists, no acc6unt wits evev taken of the '' Zumeendar .Bramins," as they- were 

contemptuously styled. They were leil to themselv-es in ignoble obscurity. 

'i'hus in the days of Rjya Dhurm Chund, the two' great tribes of itangra 

bramins, the '* Kagurkote^as" (from Nagurkote, the ancient name of Kdngra,) 

and the "Batehroo were fcimally subdivided into clans. Of the Nagurkoteeas, 
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DHurm Cliaml «st»bKsh©d tbirtefen daf^ettt; firtftlies, of wiifeh at the Tink of 
bein^ considered tediotift, I subjoin a iJatJilogn^ :— 



1 Pundit, 

2 Misr, 

3' Relirta, (fCwitb,) 
4 Punjkttrn, 
6 l^Ag, 
6 F«robit, 



^ 'Sorteef,: 

0:DeecH«t, • 
10 Awust^ei ' 
li OopadA, 

12 Aohree, < 

If 

13 Bipp'-'CSined exiinct). 



7 Bedbirch, 
At the sametiaie the Butehroos, 6r the riral tribe, wer* also dwfiiiitely 
disposed of. O^tlie Batehix>oss tberdai'etWo gi^at classes, puka and kutcba, 
and these again are sab-divid«d into families.' 

. Puka BntBHROoJ 

=6 Pambur. .• .' 

• 7 Awustee Glietoo. 
> • • 6 EhiirjpaNsg. • 

• 9 Misr Katoo, 



1 Dind, 

2 Dohroo, 

3 Seem too, 

4 Folealoo, 

5 Rookbe, 



1 Toogneit. 

2 Ghagroo. 

3 Soog. 

4 Chnptil; 

5 Chutwan. 

6 Awustee kbnr Gojiioo 



KtfTctti BtTTfeillloo. 

8 Ghogre. 



'•• 



d l^g Gopioo.' 

10 Maleel Misr. 

11 A^Uatee PuUi^ear. 

12 Pundit Bursvol. 

13 Avastee- Oopht^eid. 



7 Awustee Thurknbo^ ' 
In Goleir and 'Koerpbor, once th« inberii&noe of Hill Obiefliains, tlid same 

gradations exist. This Bi&mihs there 'al»o, hard^ 
and Noorpoor, assorted themselves inttt Classes of iifferent degrees 

V ; of purity^ thte agiicultural Bramiii being ajways at 

1^6 bottom of the scaR' It would be wearisome and unprofitable to giv^-dl 
thdir various designations^ a6 qidtid sufficient Has been detMiled to shewithd.alinbsti 
endless isob-diVii^idn iAtO whioK th«y«w distributed. 
. 267.^Perha'p8 in^att the hills, the'Nugurkoteeas rank the highest. They 

'} ' inbermarry among themselves, but they give their 

The " I^uffurkoteeas." 
Mairinumial alliakces how daughters to no othei tiibe. The Butehroofe of the 

.. «>^«^^«^ . better (Puk»> daas aire itdmitted to the: honor <rf 

• "• 

IS- 

their allianoe, but « Buti^iM^oo tminot . nspiro to maxry a.Nugnrkoteea bifi^ew 
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In the sosno maiiQarg the Batehroo^ iDfliifry.ftmon^ tbenufidv^efl. eondescondiiij^ 
to take wives from tho class . next belpw t^m> but never recipit>catlng the 
favor, and tha» the chain i^ extended until the last link is attained. Taken 
as a whole, they are all c(^|in^ted: : for each class gives brides tp t^e one iibove, 
and receives from the onQ intmejia^ieiy below them* Thus, in.the l{«Bt grade^ 
the male mei^bers have a limited $$ld, whence to select .wives, jfi)r there are 
none below theiifi to extend their rftiige, and in the highest grade the difficulty 
is to obtain an eligiUeht^baaoi for. there are none ab»ve thent worthy to 
espouse their daughters. 

gSSt—The same caus^ among the Bigpoot tribes has been the chief incentive 
/ to female infantiq^de* But to theilr honoir, be it said 

FemaU Tnfawticiae not thg Nugurkoteeas were never acciised of this horrid 
pracHsed oy the Mramins. 

crime» .On <^e contrary, they rear their daughters 

with tender care, and on their marriage, impoverish themselvos to cpnfcr a 

dowry worthy of their name and exalted caste. So far do they cany tixeir scra- 

ples to exonerate the bridegropm from all expense, that they refuse to part4ike of 

any hospitality at the hands of tlnQ son-in-law, and will not even dirink water in 

the village were he resides. 

259.— The purer Bramins who ajntf^n fropn agrictiltore, by no means 

restrict themselves to sacerdotal duties. They will 

BranUnt. ho&d land, though they will not consent to cultivate 

it. They lend money, engage in 8.erviee,. discharge 

village offices* suph lis that of lu:mberdar or putwaree, and will enter on almost 

any secular pursuit, wliich promtises a subsistence. The m^orify of them are 

versed in no language, except the current dialect of the hills. A portion knows 

just sufficient of the Sanscrit character to read ofifthe texts appointed fi)r certain 

ceremonies. Few ind^dd are entitted tci b» estimated asiAutxditsi or persons 

leanied ii| the Hindu scripture^. ^ 

. 260.-rTTh9 hill Branun will not associate with the same casie from the 

. ^ pkdiis. Both profess mutual distrust, and neither 

Dittrutt of Bramtm .„ , 

frm^ikeplauu.: Will partake of buead cooked J>y tho other. The 

kill Biamin eats flesh, which the Bramiil of the plains rdigiously escbews< H» 

is still regarded with considerable reverence. The usual . salutationSi from all 

classes,.the king or the peaaant,:are *'Pcir Pounde," 
Form of SalutaHom. ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ „ ^^^^ ^^^^,. ^^ ^^^^^ 

my forehead in submission.) In returning these oourt^siies, the Bramin ss^s, 
•^ Aseer Badmn," to the bigber dass, eTuoli as Rajpoots and '' Charanjee Eulee* 
«p," to the other castes^ who are worthy of any recoguitiou at aU* >:; 
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I 



J^ojkees. 



261 ;— The Bojkete of IDui^ ' dctsetrre a ^OMiAg wsiwii I hst^ n^vev met 

ilii» class; ia any oiher pait of Hindoostani Th&y 
•: Are; not mentiond in Trail's History -of tlie PfoVi«ri9 
ofKamaon, nor , ate they dHudecl W ' in Sir H. BIHoi's QJossaiy. I am iti<^ 
clioed to believe tbey afe poculiartO these hillSf The Bojkees jurd noi' BraminM^ 
ihongh they^are jbhe liereditary. priests of the.oelebi'slted temples oFKiiDgra^ Joala 
Mookhee, Nacena Devee, Beljnath, &c. They all wear the Jmiedot thnod of 
caste, ' ThfiyihitehikaAy among- ttiemselves. alone.. >They eat SbsAn, drinilc ivrine^ 
and arel {k debauched antl profligate sejL . Themeiif are constantly in the courts 
involved in litigation» and the womenr ate notorious for their loose morality, 

; 262'.-*r«The Eajpoots amount t» 52^8 soiilsw Any member of a royal house, 

' { \ whether belongihg^ 'to< the ^*.*Dogur" drcle of »rin» 

Jiajpoots, 

cipalities across this Ravee» or to the Julundhuroir^ 
cH on' this side of the river, is essentially Rajpocft. Those sftso'with whoni they 
condescend, to marry are included under -this honorable category^ Tlue nam^ 
'^ asspmed by: many X>ther races in the . hills, but by :the genetal feel&g df ihe 
country tiiie appellation of Kaj poets is th& legitimate right of those only to wJboia 

>: I have) lestricted it. The ;fol lowing is a list of the 
• ,. , ' , * ... **I)ogur*' itnd Juluudhur chicife, ivifch thfe desig^tfk- 

tion of their clans, derived usually fxom the namesof.the co^riesi ovef 
which they once exercised dominion* ■ . » .. : . 



JULtrHDHlTE CiRCLB. 


DoGtJE Cirllk" 


Country. 


' ' ' • 

Clan, 


Country, 


* ' ' '. 

Clan, 


1 Chumba, ' 


Chiimbeeal. 


1 Chumba, 


ChumbeeHl. ' 


2 Noorpoor, 


Pathaneea, 


2 Bisowlee, 


Billowrfeea, 


3 Goleir, 


Goleria. 


3 Bhudoo, 


Bhudvval. 


4 Dutarpoor, 


Dudwal^ 


4 Munkote, 


Munkoteea. 


5 Seeba, 


Seebaee. 


6 Bindralta, 


Bindml. 


6 Juswan, 


Ju8wal. 


6 Jesrowta, 


Jesrowteca. . 


7 Kangra, 

8 Kotlfehr, 


Kutoch. 


7 Samba, 


Sambeeal. ' > : : 


Kotlehria. * 


8 . Jumoo, 


Jumoowal. 


9 Mundee, 


Mundeeal. 


9^ Bohtee, 


Bbhteea. 


10 Sootk<jit, : 


^ooketur. 


K) Kishtewar, 


Kishtewari^. 


11 Kooloo, 


TCole. 


11 Budrawar. 


Budi'awaria. 



JS,emar}cs, 



263. — Ift this list there are a few pointsf whidi casll for remark,' It will be 

ob^erred thai the Chumba principality ranks in 
either group) thQ reason being that half the ternto. 
ry is OB this side of the Bavoe, and half on the Jumoo side of the river. Some of 
of the designations of thQ clan$ cannot be invn^diately i^i^iitified^.: Fo¥ instancJ9 
the NooJipocir family are callfid Pathft»Q«9S.. .The Datflnq^Q^ rei?ej,t)ildwaJ3 and 
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soi>n. Tlieiialne PaCKaaeea m 4^iTed fic^u Pnlhanlcote, ilie firit^ poeeession 
wliiuh tliQ &tmi)y <}ocupied on fcheir emigcai^on' to this neighbourhood from Hin- 
doQ^taH.: The Dudwald ar^ called from Dadava?fort on the Beeas, now belonging 
tb Seeba,from whence they seceded. Kiiioek, the clan appellation of the Kang- 



vahouse; ifc taken &om.ilieailbient i^ame of 'the ptifioipaHty.' The Biiowmeaa 
also deduce their name firom Bilawar, a term pto^iiBcuoUsly used with Bisowlee 
to repTcaent" their country. ' 

' 261. •^'The descendants' of all these noble houses ar/. disttngiiifiihed by the 
' • : honorary title of *^Meeans.^* WKen'acccfeiied by their 

an^/ Salutation ffiven to inferioifs, they receive i^e peculiar Salutation of** Jye 
scions- (f Moyal Souses. ^^^n offered to n<J Wiher caste. Among tliemselves. 

the eaine Jialutation is interchahged; and- as there are endless gradations even 
among the MeeaiiH tlief inferior* first repeats the^ salutation and the courtesy is 
usually retui-nftd.< Informer days' ^reat-' importance wai attached to the Jyo 
Dyai UiiautHomed asstunption of the privilege' wks punished as a misdemean* 
otir, 'by heavy fiue Hnd iflftprisonment. tChei rnja could extend the hoKor to 
high-bot^n- Rajpoots not strictly b^filonging to a real clan, stioh ftir instant'^, as the 
** Bookly" oi> the " Munhas." Any de^iatl^w from the austere rules of the caste 
w^]3 Siaficie<nt to deprive thei ofi^tidet" of- this salutation, and the loss was tanta- 
mount to ear-^mmuniica^ion. T4ii9 RSfjpbots delight to recount stories of'tli^ 
value of this honor, and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its abtise. The lliija 
Dheean Sing tlie Sikh Minuter, himself a Jumowal '* Meean/* desired to extort 
the " Jye I>ya-' from Rajnh Bheer Stng^ the fallen chief of Noorpoor. He held 
in his possession the grant of a jageer, valued at 25,000 rupees, duly signed 
and sealed- by Ruiijeet sing, and. delayed presenting the defed until the JsToor- 

r 

poor chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Beer Sing was a Raja 
by a long . line of ancestors, and Dheeap Sing wa^ a Rtga only by favor of 
Runjeet Sing. The' hereditary chief S'efused to compromise his honoff, and pre- 
ferred beggary to affluence, rather than accord the " Jye Dya, " to one whoj by 
the rules of the brotherhood, was his inferior. The derivation of the phrase is 
supposed 'to be " Jye*" victory,' and "Deb " king, being sj^nonymous, when us- 
ed together, to. the national expression of " Vive le Boi" or the king for ever, 
265.— A Meean to preserve his liame and h<)not unsullied, must scrupul- 
' Ottsly obsidfve four fundamental maxims — First, 

Jfeffa^?*^^ ^^"^ ""^^^ ^® ^"^^ ^"^^^ ^'***^ *^^® P^'^'^^^ ' fifeca7^% he 

must tiev^ give h'ls daughter in marriage to an 

inferioi', Hot marrjr liimiself mmch' below his rank i-^TfUrdl^, be must never 

accept money m exchange -foi'^he beiarclhal ^f his daughter aod la^ii^ hii 
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female hoiwehold must obserre strict teelosion. The prejodl^je a^ain^t tlie 
plough, is perhaps the moat inveterate of all. That atep can n«ver he recall- 
ed. The offender at once lose* the privileged salutation. He ia reduced to the 
second grade of Bajpoots. No Mei«an will marry his danghter, and he must go 
a step lower in the social scale to get a wife for himself. In every occupation- 
of life, he is made to feel his degraded position. In meetings of the tribe, and 
at marriages, the Rajpoots undefiled by the plough, will refuse to ait at meals 
with the " Hal Bah" *or plough*driver as he is contemptuously styled, and 
many to avoid the indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. 
This prejudice against agriculture is as old as the Hindoo r^igion ; aad I havo 
heard various reasons given in explanation of it, some say it is (Sacrilegious to 
lacerate the bosom of mother-earth with an iron plough-share. Others declare, 
that the offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. The probable 
reason is that the legitimate weapon of the Kshutreya or Military class is the 
sword. The plough is the insignia of a lower walk in life, and the exchange of 
a noble for a ruder profession, is tantamount to a renunciation of the privileges 

of caste. 

266. — ^The giving one's daughter to an inforicnr in caste is aoarceJy a -moro 

pardonable offenoe than agriculture. Evon Emgileet 
Sing, in the height of his prosperity and poweTi £ellt 
the force of this prejudice. The Eaja of Kangra deserted his hereditary king* 
dom rather than ally his sisters to Bheean Sing, himself a Meean of tho Jumoo 
stock, but not the equal of the Kutoch prince. The Rajpoots of Katgur, in tha 
Noorpoor Fergunah, voluntarily set fire to their houses, and immolated their fe* 
male relatives to avoid the disgrace of Runjeet Sing's allianc^e, and when Meean 
Pudma, a renegade Futhaneea, married his daughter to the Sikh monarch, his 
brethren, undeterred by the menaces of Runjeet Sing, deprived him and his im- 
mediate connexions of the "Jy6 Dya," and to this day refuse to associate with 

his descendants. The seclusion of their women is 

^riet Seclusion of /males. • x • j -i^v i -^ nM. 2 n 

also maintained with severe stnctness. The 4weu« 

ings of Rajpoots can always be recognized by one familiar with %ho countoy. The 

houses are placed in isolated positions, either on the crest of a hill whioh commands 

approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest, sedulously preserved to form an 

impenetrable screen. Where natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is 

promoted to afford the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed 

about fifty paces from the house, stands the ^* Mundee" or vestibule beyond whose 

precincts no one unconnected with the household, can venture to intrude. 

A privileged stranger, who has business with the master of the house may by 
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favor, occupy the vestibule. ' But even this conceflfiion la jealously guarded, and 
only those of decent caste and respectable character are allowed to come even as 
far as the " Mundee." A remarkable instance of the extremes, to which this se- 
clusion is carried, occurred under my own experience, A Kutoch*s house, in the 
Mundee territory, accidentally caught fire in broad day. There was no friendly 
wood to favor the escape of the women and rather than brave the public gaze, 
.they kept their apartments and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
wish to visit their parents must travel in covered palanqueens, and those too 
poor to afford a conveyance, travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through 
thickets and ravines. 

267.— It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity the Rajpoot clings 

to these deep-rooted prejudices. Their emaciated 
sS'oZfitZJ^^. looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitude, they 

have undergone to maintain their fancied purity. 
In the quantity of waste land, which abounds in the hills, a ready livelihood is 
offered to those who will cultivate the soil for their daily bread. But this 
alternative involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather 
follow any precarious pursuit, than submit to the disgrace. Some lounge away 
their time on the tops of the mountains, spreading nets for the capture of hawks. 
Many a day they watch in vain, subsisting on berries and on game accidentally 
entangled in their nets; at last when fortune grants them success, they despatch 
the prize to their friends below, who tame and instnict the bird for the purpos- 
es of sale. Others will stay at home, and pass their time in sporting, either 
with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun. One Bajpoot beats the bush- 
es, and the other carries the hawk ready to be sprung after any quaiTy that rises 
to the view. At the close of the day, if they have been successful, they exchange 
the game for a little meal, and thus prolong existence over another span. The 
marksman armed with a gun, will sit up for wild pigs returning from the fields 
and in the srme mantier barters flesh for other necessaries of life. However, the 
prospect of starvation has already driven many -to take to the plough, and the 
number of seceders daily increases. Our administration, though just and liberal, 
has A levelling tendency ; servir.e is no longer to be procured, and to many the 
stern altei^native has arrived, of taking to agriculture and securing comparative 
comfort, or enduring the pangs of hanger and death. So long as any resource 
remains, the fatal step will be postponed, bu^ it is easy to foresee that the 
struggle cannot be long protracted ; necessity is a hard taskmaster, and sooner 
or later the pressure of want will eventually overcome the scruples of the most 
bigoted. 
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263. — Each clan comprises numeroua Bub-divisiotis; as the family increased, 

individuals left the court to settle on some estate 

Suh-divisions among each . -i . i ^^ 

tnbe of Rajpoots. ^^ ^^^® country, and their defscendants, though stiU 

retaining the generic appellation of the race, are 
farther distinguished by the name of the estate, with ^hich- they are more im- 
mediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation of 
the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus .among the Pathaneeai 
Or the Nooi-pore Meeans, there are twenty-two recognized sub-divisions. The Go- 
lerias are distributed into thirteen distinct tribes. The Kutoch clan has four grand 
divisions, each of which includes other subordinate denominations. A Eajpoot in- 
terrogated by one, who he thinks will understand these refined distinctions, will 
give the name not of his clan, but of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no 
detail, but ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshutriya or Eajpoot. 
269.— Next to the royal clans in social importance are those races with 

whom l)k(mi they are connected by marriage. 
second grade, ^^^^ honor of the alliance draws them also within 

the exclusive cii'cle. It is not easy to indicate th« 
line which separates the Rajpoot from the clans immediately below him, and 
known in the hills by the appellation of Rathee. The Meean would restrict 
the term (Rajpoot), to those of royal descent. The Rathee naturally seeks a 
broader definition, so as to include his own pretensions. Altogether I am in- 
clined to think, that the limit I have fixed will be admitted to be just, and 
those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Rajpoots, who are themselves 
the members of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. 
Among these tribes, the most eminent are the " Munhas, " " Jureeal, ** and * 
" Soukla " Rajpoots. The two former are indeed branches of the Jumoowal 
clan, to which they are considered but little inferior. They occasionally receive 
the salutation of Jye Dya, and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another 
class of Rajpoots, who enjoy great distinction in the hills, are the descendants of 
ancient petty chiefs or Ranas, whose title and tenure generally preceded even the 
Rajas themselve-s. These petty chiefs have long since been dispossessed, and 
their holdings absorbed in the larger principalities which I have enumerated. 
Still the name of Rana is retained, and their alliance is eagerly desired by 
the Meeans. The principal families are those of Churee, Giro, E^unheare, Puthear, 
Hubrol, Goomber, Dudwal and other localities. . Besides these, the following 
races occupy a high rank. The Indoureea, Mulhotur, Salareea, Hurchundur, 
Ludhearach, Puteeai; Chib, Jural, Bhoogaleea, and many other families which it 
would be tedious to record. 
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270.-^ All these tribes affect most of th« customs of Rajpoots. They 

select secluded spots for their dwellings, immure 

SimlarUyqf custom with ^ji^ir women, are very particular with whom they 
ht£fhoom Rajpoots, 

marry or betroth in maniage, but have generally 

taken to agriculture. In this particular, consists their chief distinction from the 

Meeana. 

271.-^The Bathees muster a large numbeti no less than 1,01,860 soub. 

They are essentially an agricultural class, and pre* 

JEUtthees^ ThflJcoors, Sro. ., ^, , ^ ^_ __ j -nt j 

• Tail throughout the Noorpoor and NadoWn pergu- 

nahd. The Bathees and the Girths constitute the two great cultivating tribes 
in these hills and it is a remarkable fact, that in all level and irrigated tracts, wher- 
ever the soil is fertile, and produce exuberant, the Girths abound, while in the 
poorer uplands, where the crdps are scanty, and the soil demands severe labour to 
compensate the husbandmen^ the Bathees predominate. It is as rare to find a 
Bathee in the valleys, as to meet a Girth in the more secluded hills. Each class 
holds possession of its peculiar domaiuj and the difierent habits and associations, 
^elkted by the different localities, have impressed upon each caste a peculiar phy* 
iiognomy and character. The Bathees, generally, are a robust^ and handeomd 
taoe ; their features are regulaf and well defined ; the colour usually fair, and 
their limbs athletic as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon 
which their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the Girth is dark and coarse-fea. 
tured, his body is stunted and sickly ; Goitre is fearfuUy prevalent among his 
race, and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the 
soil, however favorable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adap'^ 
ted to the development of the human frame. 

272.-^ The Bathees ai-e attentive and careful agriculturists ; their women 

take little or no paii; in the labours of the field. 

Customs and institution. j . . , ; ui. *. ^v ir i, + • » 

■In origm, they belong neither to the Kshutnya 

aor to the Soodra class, but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their 

ranks are being constantly increased by defections from the Bajpoots, and by 

illegitimate connections. The offspring of a B^poot father by a Soodra mother 

would be styled a Bathee, and accepted as such by th« brotherhood. The sects of 

the Bathees are innumerable ; no one could render a teue and faithful catalogue 

of them. They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed 

their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Bathee is cognizant only of 

the sects which immediately surround him. They form a society quite sufficient 

for his few wants, and hehas little idea of the extent and ramifications of liis tribe. 

The higher sects of the Bathees are generally styled Thakoors. They are affronted 
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at being called Rathees, although .thej do not affect to be Rajpoots. The best 
families among the Thakoots give their daughters in marriage to the least eligible 
6f the Rajpoots, and thus an affinity is established between these two great tribes. 
Rathees generally assume the thread of caste. They avoid wine, and are ex* 
tremely temperate and frugal in their habits. They take money for their daugh- 
ters or exchange them, a practice reprobated by the shastras, and not countenan- 
ced by the highest castes. On the death of an elder brother, the widow liveg 
with the next brother, or if she leaves his household, he is entitled to reco* 
▼er her value from the husband she selects. Altogether, the Rathees 
are the best hill subjects we possess. Their manners are simple, quiet and 
unaffected. They are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with the use 
of arms ; honest, manly, industrious and loyal, 

273.— -My previous remarks will have introduced the reader to the 

" Girths." They form a considerable item in the 
" Girths.*' 

population of these hills and in actual numbers 

exceed any other individual caste. With the Girths, I have associated the 
few Jats that reside in this district, and the "Changes," which is only 
another name for Girths, prevalent about Hureepore and Noorpore. They 
amount altogether to 1, 11,507 souls. The Girths are sub-divided into numer- 
ous sects. There is a common saying, that there are three hundred and sixty 
varieties of. rice, and that the sub-divisions of the Girths ere equally extensive, 
the analogy arising from the Girths being th& usual cultivators of rice. The 
Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and Rihlo. They are found 
again in the " Hul Doon," or Hureepoor valley. These localities are the strong- 
holds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of the 
district, and, generally, possess the richest lands and the most open spots in the 
hills. "^The Girths belong to the Soodra division of Hindoos, and this fact appa- 
rently accounts for the localities wherein they are found. The open valleys* 

although containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the 
hills. Th« more refined caste preferred the ttdvantages of privacy and seclusion^ 
although accompanied by a sterner soil ^and diminished returns. They aban- 
doned the &rtile valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not asham- 
ed to be eeen, nor to work in the fi^ds^ and the men were not degraded by he« 
ing pressed as porters. 

274— The Girths are a most indefatigable and hardworking race. Their 

fei'tile lands yield double crops, and they are inces* 

ffabits and customs, , j . • xi i i • xi 

santly employed durmg the whole year m the van- 

oa8 processes .of agriculture. As the rains set ua, they are engaged in planting 
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out thfe young rice, the staple commodity of the valleys. The field is worked 
iDto mud, nearly two feet deep, the women stand all day in the field up to their 
knees in mire, with their petticoats looped to their waists. The rice is suhjected 
to several weedings, and ^hen ready for the sickle, the women help to reap 
stock, and winnow the grain. These labours are not concluded before the winter 
sowings commence, and the same stages are pursued though not so laborious 
as for the rice. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Girth women 
carry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk, and other products to the markets for 
sale. Many sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is dis- 
posed of. The men are constantly seized for ** begar," or forced labour, to carry 
travellers' loads, or to assist in the various public buildings in course of construe- 
tion. From these details, it will be perceived, that the Girths have no easy time 
of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must be most elastic to 
bear up against this incessant toil. 

• 275. — To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such 

fatigue. The men are short in stature, frequent- 
ly disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both 
sexes,) dark and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. 
Both men and women have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiog- 
nomy than any other type, and it is rare to-see a handsome face, though some- 
times the younger women may be called pretty. Both sexes are extremely ad- 
dicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very 
litigious and quarrelsome. But their disputes seldom lead to blows and though 
intemperate they are still thrifty. A Girth seldom wastes his substance in drink* 
k In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
\ their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Bathee, has many 
valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Soodras, do not wear th© 
" Juneo" or thread of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom 
exchange them. The younger brother takes his brother's widow ; if she leave 
his protection, he was entitled by the law of the country to her restitution, and 
under us, he should at all events, recede money Compensation. 

276.— -These four classes, Bramins, Rajpoots, Bathee and Girths, comprise 
tipwards of thtee-fifths of the gross population of the hills. In the remaining 
two-fifths are included all the artizans and shop-keepers, the different trades, reli- 
gious sects of Jogees and Gosaeens, and the Mahomedan inhabitants of the district. 
277.— The impure castes amount to a large aggregate. Under this head- 

mg are comprized Cliumars, Bhungees, Seraras, 
Impure castes. 

Domnas, &c., including altogether 69,796 souls. 
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Besides tlieir ordinftry avocations, these people are found in the position of 
village Police. In that capjicity they are called " Girouks" and " Butwals," 
and constitute a separate class. Their duty is to collect koolees, forage for 
supplies, report occurrences, and to obey any behests of the headmen. Those 
classes who are too proud or too affluent to plough, and yet hold lands, generally, 
entertain " Kamas," or labourers from these outcast races, whose condition is 
almost analogous to that of slavery. He gets bread to eat, and a few clotbes to 
wear, and is bound to a life of thankless exertion. These castes are always first 
impressed for " begar" or forced labour, and in addition to carrying loads, have 
to provide grass for the camp. In the hills, the depression of these castes is more 
marked thon I have observed elsewhere. Their manner is subdued and depre- 
catory. They are careful to announce tjieir caste, and an accidental touch of 
their persons, carries defilement, obliging the toucher to bathe before he can re- 
gain his purity. If any person of this caste has a letter to deliver, he will throw 
or deposit his charge on tlie ground, but not transmit it direct from hand to hand* 
He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court, when summoned, he will stand 
outside, not venturing, unless bid, to intrude within the presence. If encourag- 
ed to advance, he does so with hesitation, while all the neighbours fall back to 
avoid the contamination of his touch. Under the ruU of the Kaj as, they were 
subjected to endless restrictions. The women were not allowed to wear flounces 
deeper than four inches to their dress, nor to use the finer metal of gold for 
ornament. Their houses were never to exceed a certain size, nor to be raised 
above one floor ; the men were interdicted from wearing long hair, and in their 
marriages, the bride was forced to go on foot, Instead of riding in a jhampanor 
chair, as allowed to every other class. Certain musical instruments, such as 
the ** Duful," or drum, and the Nikara, or trumpet, were positively prohibited. 
Many of these restnctions are still maintained, although, of course, there has 
been no sanction given or implied by the officers of Government. 

278.— The artizans, comprizing goldsmiths, carpenters, black smiths, and 

stone-cutters, amount to 44,297 persons. Kegard- 
ing these occupations, I have very little to remarks 
The Sonars or goldsmiths of Kangra are skilful workmen, and imitate, with 
considerable dexterity the most elaborate specimens of European ornaments. 
They possess the art of enamelling colours on gold or silver, peculiar to Kangra. 
The carpenters are generally Well acquainted \with their trade. The neighbour- 
hood of Simla gives employment to many families, and the experience they have 
acquired, has rendered them able artificers, equal to making any article re- 
quired by European habits and taste. The stone-cutters or butaras, deservo 
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particular mention. The word bntara, is derived from ** fiat" a fctone. Tbeie 
liills abound with, and are indeed coijnposed of, a fine description of sandstone, 
which is eminently adapted for building purposes. The Forts of the country are 
entirely constructed of this matenal, so also are the old palaces and temples 
which are strewed over the district. The occupation of breaking and fashioning 
these stones, has given rise to the butara caste, who are to be found in every 
town of note throughout the hills. They are without exception, the most idle 
and dissipated set of people in the district. They live from hand to mouth 
spending in drink almost the whole of their wages. They will seldom go out 
to work, unless in distress, and when employed require constant supervi- 
mon. 

279. — ^The commercial and shop-keeping class, amount to comparatively a 

small number, only 15,487 persons. Under this 

Commercial classes, 

category are comprized Kutrees, Mcahajuns, Kaiths, 

Kurars, and Soodhs. Almost all the trade and monetary dealings in the hilk 
are in their hands. The ''ICutree" is the most extensive and the highest in point 
of caste. They belonged originally to the Kshutriya or Military class, but hav- 
ing adopted the scales in lieu of the sword, are now known by the appellation 
of Kutrees. The Kaith of the hills is not identical with the Kaith of the plains. 
He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and ranks with Mahajuns, wear- 
the "^uneeo" or sacred thread. The Kaith of the plains is a Soodra, and is 
not entitled to assume the " Juneeo." All these classes give large suma for 
brides, and matnmonial arrangements are the most complicated, and difficult 
of all the systems in vogue in the hills. It is not unusual for five or six families 
to enter into a species of confederacy, by which each party is bound to give a 
bride and to receive one in exchange. The intricacies are most puzzling, and 
when disputes arise,, it is almost impossible to unravel the tangled skein. 80O 
rupees is not an extraordinary price to pay fot a wife. The Kurars and Soodha, 
are synonymous witb the Buneea of the plains. The term " Kurar*' is used, 
contemptuously, by Rajpoots to stigmatize any one of theii* race who shews 
peculiar effeminacy and want of courage. 

280. — Among the religious sects in the hills, the most remarkable are the 

** Gosaeens." They are found chiefly in the neigh- 

Sdigious Sects, Gosaeens, bourhood of Nadown and Joala Mookee, though 
JogeeSt ^c, ■% > 

they are scattered, in small numbers, throag»^at 

the district. They are the greatest capitafists and traders in the hills, and are an 

enterprising and sagacious vrace. By the rules of their caste retail negodations 

axe interdicted, and they deal, exclusively, in staple articles of produce which they 
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dispose of b]^ wholesale. They possess athnost a monopoly of the trade in opitim, 
which they buy up in Kooloo, and cawy down to the plains of the Punjab. They 
apecalate also in churns, shawl-wool and cloths. The Gosaeehs are distinguish- 
ed by the general name of '* Dasname» Gosaeens" or Saneeasees. They are divi- 
ded, as their name implies, into ten tribes. The prevalent tribe in these hills is 
** Geeree/' the name of the sect being adopted as a patronymic by all the members 
as Futeh Geer, Buhadoor Geer, Munee Geer, &c. The founder of this caste was 
one Shunkur ileharuj, whose ten pupils or disciples gave rise to the ten sects 
into which the brotherhood is distributed. By strict rules, they should live a 
life of celebacy recruiting their ranks by adopting disciples or chelas, from other 
pure tribes, who. may be willing to devote their ofi&pring to become Gosaeens; 
Bat in these hills, this prohibition is seldom observed, and all the Gosaeens have 
yielded to the temptations of marriage. Their own offspring are not eligible to 
succeed to the inheritance of the father. His heirs are his adopted disciples, and 
his own issue can only inherit by becoming the chela of another Gosae^i. The 
Gosaeens are sub-divided among themselves into small communities, each with a 
recognized head or *' Mohunt." He has the supreme control over all the proper- 
ty, personal and real, belongiog to the '* Akhareh," as the corporation is styled : 
and the other members of the fraternity are dependent upon his bounty for the 
share they may Teceive of the common wealth of their Gooroo. When a Mohunt 
feels that his end is near, he elects one of his disciples, by word of mouth, to 
Succeed him, as the best and fittest of them all to be the head. His election is 
never disputed. But if he should be suddenly removed, without having no- 
minated a successor, the fraternity meet together, and with the aid of other 
Gosaeens, proceed to select one of their number as the future " Mohunt." Oh 
a given day, he is installed into his seat with great ceremony, to which all the caste 
are invited, and due notice is furnished to every member of the immediate sect 
or " Akhareh," wherever he many be. After installation, he proceeds to a second 
ceremony, of even greater interest, and that is the distribution of the deceased 
Mobunt's effects, not by equal shai*es, but by his estimate of the relative worth and 
capacity of each of the disciples : and this distribution (called ** Bhimdara") fs 
creldom contested or impugned. A Gosaeen, on decease, is not buimed like other 
Hindoos, but is biiried under the earth. Over his remains, a cenotaph is raised, 
dedicated to Mahad^6, and ca(lled a MuiA. Every Gosaeen, at decease, is 
supposed to be incorporated with the divinity of Mahadeo. The Gosaeens of 
Joala Mookhee and Nadown, have extensive dealings with Haiderabad in the De- 
kan, and their enterprize carries them in tlie pursuit of trade over the whole 
continent of India. The ceremony of admitting a " Chela " or disciple is very 
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siiBple* His " Chotee " or tuft, which ^very Hindoo cherishes on ttie crown of 
his head, is first severed hy the Gooroo, or master. The hair is then ch>sel y 
shaved and the " Oooroo" muntur heing read, the chela is duly initiated. Tha 
Jogees of the hills are Jogees or G(^ees only in th£ name. They lire hy hog- 
ging and also etigage in agrieulttire. They observe no tenets io distinguish 
them fi-om ordinary Hindoos, and- are a separate race> marrying among them* 
selves, but following no peculiar, professions. 

2S1.— *The' Gudees are the most remarkable race in the hilla; In features^ 

manners, dress, and dialect they differ, essentially^ 
from all the rest of the population. The Gudees 
reside exclusively upon the snowy range, which, divides Chnmha from Kangra^ 
A few of thtimhave wandered down into the valleys which skirt the base of 
tills mighty chain, but the great majority live on the heights above. They are 
fou:n^ fromiim! elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet, up to 7,000 feet. Above this 
altitude, there is littioor no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the range op« 
posing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve* a tradition among themselves^ 
that their ancestors originally came from the Punjab, and that during the hor- 
rors of the Mahomedan invasions,- thd population of the cities fled from the 
open country, before their invaders^ and took refuge in these ranges, at that 
period almost uninhabited. The . teiin " Gudee" is a generic name and under 
ibis appellation are included Bramins, Kuttrees,' a few Bajpoots, and Eathees. 
The majority, however are Kutrees, and the subdivisions of the caste corres- 
pond exactly with the tribes among the Kutrees existing in the plains of tho 
Punjab, at the present day. Impure castes are not styled Gudees, but ara 
known by the names of Bad^^, Seepee, Hallee, <Sm5. They are a semi-pastoral, 
semi-agricultural race. The greater portion of their wealth consists of flocks 
of sheep and goats, which they feed. half the year, (the winter months) in the 
valleys of Kangra : and for the other half, diive across the range into the terri- 
tories of Churaba. They hold lands, on this side and also in Chumba, and in. 
former days were considered subject to both States. At present, our rule has 
materially wealcened the tenure of the Chumba chief, an,4 many continue, all 
the year round, on this side of the range, acknowledging no allegiance ,whi^t- 
eye;;io Chumba. It was. a rul^ with these simple people, whenever J&ned by the 
Kangra authorities to pay a similar penalt|y into, the Chumba treasury. I am 
afraid, our institutions have taught them greater independence, and the infi.'ac^ 
tion of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. Two rupees for 
every hundred head of sh^ep or goats, are paid to our Government as pasturage 
tolls, and one rupee for a like number, is paid for a similar privilege in Chumba* 
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Hkoj Gtid6^ ctiltirate the winter ci^op or wheat, iii Eangra/and- rftturning 
with their flocks, grow the snmitter or nda crop at " Biirmour/' as the pro- 
tince on the other dde of the snow, is designated. They all wear woollen 
dothes^ whil^ tfaej ma(k« up at home out of the wool from their own flocksi 
The men don a remarkahie high*peaked xap, with fiapa to pull down over 
the ear^,' in ease of severe weather. The front is usually adbmod with a gar^^^ 
Lud: of dried flowers, Or with tufts of the Impeyan pheasant, or red beads, the 
seeds of parasitical plants growing in the forests. The rest of their dress is a 
fr6ck made very oapacious and loose, seouced round the "waist, with a black 
woollen cord. In the body of this frock, the Gudce stores the most miscellane- 
ous articles. His own meal, tied up Tn an untanned leather pouch, with two 
or three young lambs, just bom, and perhaps, a present of walnuts or potatoes 
for his blaster, are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare ; but oc- 
oasionally he wears woollen trowsers very loose at the knse, to allow free 
motidn in walking, and fitting tight at tlie ankle, over which it lies in foldsv 
so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The womeiiL wear the same frock, 
only reaching to their ajdkles, sedured(svith the s^me w6ollei\ o6rd.. Their gar- 
meat flt$ jatber tighter about the body, and is both modest and becoming. The 
head-dress is a ** Chtider," or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of 
the body^ and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, <v^ith a loose streamer 
b^ind, by way of ornament. The Gudees are a very simple and virtuous race. 
I They are remarlcable, even among the hill population, for their eminent regard 
j for truth. Grime. is^aJiftostunkuoTO Their women are chaste 

and modest, seldom deserting their husl»ands. Like all the inhabitants of moun- 
tainous regions, they are frank ahd merry in their manners, they eonstjantly meet 
together, singing and dancing in a style quite pecuHar to themselves; They are 
great tipplers,' and at these festive meetings, :the natural hilaiity is considerably^ 
enhanced by deep potations. In persorf'^they are a comely race. The women 
A-equently aVe very fair arid beautiful, their features are I'egular, atid the express 
sion almost always mild and engaging. The (jl^udees Wear the thread of caffte, 
ahd arelnuch Striclter in Hindoo customs and observances than m6st of the in- 
habitants of the higher ranges - of the Himalaya. They are not a very widely 
diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, inhabit the skirts 
of the- Kangra Suowy range, and are found also on the southern fuce of the Budia- 
war hills across the Ravee. Their peculiar caste, " Kutree," and their posi' 
tion in the ranges immediately above Labor, favor the tradition, that originally 
they were fugitiviis, from the cities of the plain befi)te the Mahomcdan iii- 
%oad8. 



282. — ^The entire Moosulnian population anjotmts to only 42,518 sonI». 

The Saiuds, descendant!^ of the Prophet, amount ta 
Moosulmans, , ««, 

' only 221 persons. Moguls, Pathans, apd Sheikhs; 

the principal tribes in other pad» of India are almost unrepresented. Tke ^re^ 

vailing castes are J^ashmeerees, originally emigrants from the valley of Kash* 

mere, who have colonised here chiefly in the city of Noorpoor and in^Uoknath; 

Goojurs, a pastoral tribe ; Telees or oil pressera, almost all who follow this trade, 

are Mahomedans, and Jolahas ov weavers, 

283. — The Kashmeerees reside almost exclosively in Noorpoor and Tilok-' 

nath. There are a few scattered femilies in other 
kashmeerees, 

parts of the district, but not exceeding a hundred 

together. The total number of Kashmeerees is 6,656. They are divided 
among themselves into several gi'adations, and like all Moosulman races have no 
restrictions on marriage, except immediate relations. Marriages with first cousins 
are not only allowable, bat frequently occur. They are almost exclusively employed 
in the Shawl trade. There are two classes in the profession, the master work- 
men, or " Oostads, " and the apprentices or " Shahgirdsw " Tlie former supply 
the capital, and the apprentices earn their livelihood by task work. The more 
Opulent Kashmeerees not only keep large manufactories for shawls, but trade in 
wool and other produce of Ladakh and Chinese Tartary. The rooms devoted 
to the workmen, are long apartments, with looms placed in the centre, and 
benches ranged parallel for the workmen : they are well-lighted and airy. The 
workmen, all males, sit hard employed the whole day, and sometimes enliven the 
labour by singing chorases. They are a discontented and quarrelsome race, very 
deficient in personal courage, but so litigious, that their disposition for law has 
become a proverb. It is a common saying, that two old women will wrangle all 
day till night sets in. ThiBy will theii calla truce, and put a stone down in token 
of the armistice. Next morning the stone is removed, and the dispute js renewed 
with double acrimony. The men fight with each other, and it is not uncommon 
for one to bite off the ear or nose of his antagonist. The apprentices will often 
receive advances and abscond, and the master workman cheats his labourers by 
witholding their just dues. They are remarkable for their dirty and immodest 
habits. The women wear a wadded red cap, and a loose linen frock, quite open 
to the wind, filthy and unbecoming. The men wear better clothes, and are 
remarkable for high foreheads and Jewish features. They speak a dialect iatel" 
ligible only to themselves, though they are also conversant with the vernacular* 
The shawls of Noorpoor and Tiloknath are not much prized; the work is inferior, 
but the great cause of inferiority is the hardness of the water, which communi-* 
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catea a rwgliness to the sliawln, greatly detracting from their marketable valui?. 
I The Kashmeerees themselves say, that there is no water like the river Jeblum, and 
that the superiority of the shawls of the valley, is niainly ascribable to the virtue 
of the water. The weavers of Kashmere posses* also: gieater artistic qaalifica- 
tions, since none hut the worst, who fail to get a livelihood in their native coun- 
try, would consent to leave the charming yalley, for the hisats of the Punjab, and 
the discomforts of a strange country. The present population consists al- 
most entirely of the descendants of Original emigrants, and are now acclimated. 
They still retain the dress and dialect of iCashmere andafe constantly reinforced by 
new arrivals from the valley. In the cold winter months^- the women adopt a peculiar 
custom of carrying under their frockis little pans of heated charcoal over which they 
warm their hands, and maintain the circulation like English ladies with their muffs. 
284. — The Goojurs of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same de- 
signation in the plains. There th^y ar6:)cnown as 

Qoojurs, 

an idle, worthless and thieving raco, rtjoicing in 

waste, and enemies to cultivation and improvement. But above and below they 
are both addicted to pastoral habits. In the KiUs, the Qdojurs are exclusively a 
pastoral tribe. They cultivate scarcely at all. The Gudees keep flocks of sheep 
and goats, and the Goojur's wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live iii 
the skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence, exclusively, by ih^e saU 
of the milk, ghee and other produce of their herds. The men graze th^ cattle 
and frequently lie out for weeks iii the woods, tending their herdsw The women 
repair to the markets every morning with baskets on their heads, with little 
earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots contain* 
ing the proportion requii-ed for a day's meal.. During the hot weather, the 
Goojurs usually drive their herd* to the uppef range; where the buffaloe* rejoice 
in the rich gi^ass, which the rains bring fdi^h, and at the same time attain 
condition from the temperate climate, and the immunity from venomous flies, 
which torment their existence in the plains. Thfe Goojurs are a fine maiily race^ 
with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inofiensive in manner, 
and in these hills, are not distingigiished by the bad pre-eminence which attaches 
to their race in the plains. They are never known to thieve. Their women are 
supposed to be not very scrupulous. Their habits of frequenting public market 
and caiying • about their stock for sale, unaccompanied by their husbands, nn^ 
doubtedly expose to them to great temptations ; and I am afVaid the imputations 
against their character are too well foimded. They are tall, well grown women 
and may be seen every morning entering the bazaars of the hill towns and retaming 

home about the afternoon, with their baskets emptied of their treasures.! The 
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Gdojnr* are rcund nil over tlie diBtrict They abound partknilai-ly abcmt Joak 
Maokhee, Teera and Nadown. There iare Borae Hindoo Goojurs, e«pecially toward* 
Mandee,' but thay are a small sect compared to the Moosulmahs. 

285i-^T.he remaining Moosaloian tribes require no particular detail. Th^ 

' ' ' ' TeledSj or oil preasera, are comxnoii to all India^ and 

OasUh • ' ' in these hills follow their prc^ssional tfade with 

. little or: no difference; Th^ Jolahas, are a low race* 
They weave,. all the clotha^a^ed -for consumption by the a^icultural classes^ and 
are notoriou!) as petty thieves and pilferers. .Almost all Uie cnme in the hills 
is confined to Jolahas and: ()hiimars. 

28i6.^Th« houses of the peasantry, as I ?haye before observed, are not ag- 
gregated together in villages, but interspersed oveu 

Zodging of the people. ., , v . , . i • i. i vi- 

. the glebe m pleasant and picturesque localities. 

Every man residea upon his own farm, and in one corner of it, in some apot 

open to the sun, and ytti'^heHteved from the wind, he builds his cottage. The 

house itself is otmalcuoted of dried britsks, generally with a double roof. On the 

lower floor he residsp himself, with his family, and on the upper story, he puts 

thedumber df his household, the. j^rain of the last harvest, and frequently uses 

it in ;^et weather/ 16 cook his meals. During the rains; .many )famiiies sleep 

habitually in the up^>er sbory, to escape the close and unhealthy air of* the 

ground floor, The ; upper roof is always made of thatch, thick, substantial 

Bud neatly tripamed. The outside 6i the domicile is plastered with some red. or 

light-Qolonred' eatth. The front spiace is kept clean and fresh, and the whole is 

encircled by a hedge Qf tree», and brambles, which maintain his privacy and 

aflbi'd mM'terial for renewing, delapidations. On one side of the cottage is the 

shed for the cows and bullocks, oalled ** Xoorhal/' and another building oon« 

tains the sheep and goats, st^'led i|he : " Oree." If the owner of the farm be a 

man of substance, he will pr^ably possess $ome heads of buffaloes, and they 

^ve^ cooped up in separate te»en;ient, called the '* Mehyara.*' The thatch of 

the cottage is renewed every third year, and in parts wh«re grass is plentiful, 

a fresh covering is added apnuajly. The ridge poie- !«■ made of ** Toon,*' 

V.Sisoo," rOhee," or of fir. , But the "Siree," " Hur." " BehiV "P«epul," 

are never used on various superstitious grounds. Tlie ** Siree" or " Mimosa, 

Sfrrus** is reserved, exclusivi^ly, for the d^irellings of Bajas or Gods. No 

ordinary person is allowed to .f^pp^j th6 wood to his own purposes. 

Every year, in the season of the " Naoratree " or September, the exterior 

and interior walls of the cottage are re-plastered ; the labour devolves upon the 

womeuy.and at every house they may i}c seen hiif«y at this period, fetching 
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e<^louI«d earfchs, mixing it with cowdang, and patting ft fresh coat M the walk 
of the cottage ; on the occasion of a mairiagey the bridegroom 4 houi^ i» alw:aj9 
adorned with some liesh and gay ookured plaater.. 

287. ^Tke entrance to the cottage k uaually to the East qr to tbe South; 

Bat there is no general lanr,>althoagh ior every pei!-' 

Usual aspect of Cottages. r u -l- tim 

guiiab, the . people have favorite positions; i iho 

East, which looks towards the rising san, is considered a: lack j aspect. Tiiero 
is ^Iso a genera] predilection for tho Sputb. But tlie West is ordinarily eschew* 
ed. The entrance is secured by a wooden^ddor, niud during the absence of tho 
household} is fastened outsicle by a lock. In the house of the highec Castes, it ia 
not unusual, for the sake of additional 'pi-ivacy, to build the cottages of the home* 
stead in the form of a quadrangle, all facing. ipivards... Should a uelghbot^r' design 
his cottage, so that the ridge pole of his rpof».ci'os9»d< at jri^ht angles witli -tha 
entrance of the other cottage, there would be an appeal to the Distrlctpfficeri to 
prevent so unlucky an arrangement, for tiie kill, people have a general supersti- 
tion, that some disaster would be sure to befall the owne^ o£ the house thaa me^* 
naced. The Bajpoots and Brahmins always occupy the most secluded,. aa,Vi:cH ^ 
the highest parts of the village area.. It would not be tolerated fo^ a man of 
low caste to raise his dwelling on any eminAuca which should, overlook tl^e cotta* 
ges of those of higher birth. 

2SS.— The interior of the dombile is furnished generally in the simplest 

^ style. In the Sikh time the agricultural classes 
used earthen vessels for tl>^ preparatjpn of their 
food. Their means seldom allowed them to;.pos;^ess utensils of more. costly 
fabric, or at all events, they were a&aid to shew such substantial signs of 
comfort; under pvir; rule, every house is equipped with a complete set of all 
necessary aiilcles, made up in brass, copper, or in otlier met£|l, according. to the 
prevailing custom. In the winter, the wom^n, plait mats of rice straw^ 
** Bindree," which are laid down oyer the floor of the roo.m. They construct 
also a sort of mattrass, the outside ^stuffed, with pieces of old. cloths. This ia 
called a " Khinda" and is . used either as {^.counterpane to pull over the body^ 
or as a mattrass to recline on. A hooka^ a few dried herbs, and a wicker baskel^ 
suspended from the roof, containing bread a^d other articles nccessai*y to be 
secured from the depredation of cats, and vermp, constitute the remaining 
furniture of the household. 

289. — The chief staples of food are maize and wheat. In the rice-growing. 

valleys, the people subsist, for the greater pai-t of 
Food, 

the year, on xv»t and in the poorer uplands, the 
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cfwtWef ^vAfnfr of mundil (ttillet) and " Souk " foi-m a portion of their diet. 
Maize is a very favorite grain, and fK«» September till May, is in constant con- 
sumption. After that period, the wheat harvest is matured and for the remain- 
in'^ <six months, the common article of diet is wheiftt meal. In the ride countries, 
the people reserve the' clean nnbroken rice for sale, and the chipped pieces they 
retain for their own use. So also, unmixed wheat is seldom used by the poorer 
clashes. Th^ pure wheat is disposed of to the grain dealer, and the mixed bar- 
ley and. wheatj frequently sown together, is kept for home consumption. The 
i^icultural cksses have usually three meals a day. Before going to work in the 
motningythe husbandman partakes of some bread reserved from the evening 
repasti " This is called *' Dhutyaloo " or "Naoharee." At twelve o'clock, he en- 
joys a f(]?ll meal, generally with all his household, of rice, or rice and split pens 
orcakes made of wheat otnlraize^ In the evening there is a supper, according 
to taste, in which; howe>fer, rice, seldom appears. Split peas are made usually 
of the pulses known as " Mkh'1 and '* Koolt." In most parts of th6 hills the 
pieople tsin secure iish; which generally forms a cohstitutent of their food. On 
festive occasions, they will kill a goat which they consider very superior to 
mutton. Linseed and rape oil are alsii used instead of clarified butter, by the 
poorest elas^^ but m6st families oan now afford the' luxury of ghee. The fine/ 
rock-salt of.tbe. Punjab is not in general consumption'. The Mundee salt, of 
Which nearly a moietj^ consists of earth and other refuse matter, is principally 
used. The salt is diluted and the water refined from the eai'then particles. The 
brine thUsI obtained is mixed with the food it is intended to season. 

' 290.^Tobacco is a very favorite drug. Men and women are all addicted 

to it, though in the higher ranks of life, the women 
• ^ anect to repudiate its use; There is a prejudice 

against onions and carrots, which no Hindoo, except of the lowest class, will 
t6\ich. Turmeric is a condim'etyt in large request. It is seldom absent from 
any meal in the household of those who can afibrd it. The Girths, and all the 
Soodra tribes are ^I'eat consuniers of wine. No other class will openly acknow- 
ledge its use, though many drink secretly. From this statement, I must except 
Bhojkees and Orudees, who, belonging to better castes, are notorious drinkers. 

• 291.— The ordinary clothing of the poorer classes are for the men, a " topee" 
c' ' > : or skull cap, for a turban is seldom or never worn, 

Cloihinsf Men. ^ „ koortee" or frock reaching to the waist, or a 

" choloo" which is' a similar garment; only extending somewhat lower, and 
"kach" or bi'eeches, for long trowsers are not in vogue. In addition to these 
three articW, tlie peasant usu^tiy oarries with him his " Putoo" or blanket, which 
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•iTiliot Treather, 'Ive ttnafe? asix ttjrban to''4efendhi»l4»«cl i^Biithe thfs -oFtke 
«SUn, lor tin Nvmfcer, wmps rouiulhis body, ASIA Ififjjblittifder flings^ Ji is/ plaid. 'Tho 
frodk mnd breeches lare Tisaally mjJde ^f(^6oVt»i?1v<3r^tt-«fey'the'Vilkge.^«k^er<)r 
Jo]al«i,aiid«ut^an}d«ewhtiritD «bape <yy tJie'^ilbfge^*SoiSd'* br'taftlor. '^h&'pUbo, 
ifi of lioiiiettextiace generally in aUernate ■ »q«arta8 )of - 'mkibe tfMd > bliu^k WM,' tlfo 
dnly vamfcy iwiiig) in tlse »i2Jft6r tikegc^e^B,' la tfeei teikis/'pfeopJe ti"Ji'rel.«bl>iiib hutt- 
:foofc asltbe wetrvteatUdr 8p4)lk:ttife ishd^A^ffeUtin Altl>tkm*'Seft4bns;.tfeey!tt^8ifly p6«- 
«6^apairof sUppdi?&Or**'jll€a.** 4Mie %tg'her classes <3fcbti^e^-weai''^life!(«?ve*' they 
•pkasB. ®heii'cl<)tb^:afpe usttJtlly ni«ide if^Eihg^lii^h-fjArli^s/ftildfoHiied'iiito 8hasp«a 
tosuifc^ihte'fashia*l i(Jr ple^sttise'df th«'Wfea;f*i?, ^'He^nly-pecftliav.ity is th lit the 
** KooTtee'? feicdm««)n}y'VetMi«*i by all, itnd in. the hfead^rfe^s th fey all sh^w* grekt 
coxcombry and taste. Two or more turbans of different colours are artiitically 
•mixed tog^ethfer,an'dbotittd'roanJd' the h(?«^, ^o its -to ydi^pllaf the cl)t6uts to ad- 
•vantage, aiid to fAll in heavy, yet gmceftil 'ioM^iver the right ear. The usual 
iinii1;ure is a ^^ "^^uiid ->with a' white 6xteri6r' turban, and the effect is always 
*'eebfnlnfg. Llk'e all other fashions, it 'is soT«6titnes itidScrotisfJy'6xSiggei-kted, 
%tnd I'h'a*^ s^n as'm'any ^s j^ev-feri tutbatis oftlrflfereftt hitds,'ti6t' Vei*y judiclbukly 
-chos»n,'Wi^f^^4d''l'oun^'the hea^ of a Hill dandy. 'The 'Hi!l'ii6'6^e-afef'&lfeovvfei^ 
€6hd of W^Hog colored VT&sts atid ^cat-fs. The alio adiypt the-^erflinate 'hab?5t 
•ifvf 'Vvfe^vii^t^ettVririgs tif gold, gl-atced 60m6tifri6s -'^vfth ' pfeiirls, aWd'^those Tifho^ttn 
-aS^i-d ifWill'disjilay gold or illrefr bracelets, and rtecliteds bf^headd kUeniatdy 
^With gold. ' ' 

SD&.-^'lFhe 'ffemalie dtessis also vety pi'cttif(?sque. 'On (ri'iltrd!^ 6tci\^i6i\B 

' they Nverfr 'the "Vrt^a" tfr petHcoht.'th'e '"clrolde" 

Women -^t heir dress, ,. , , , , i ,, v^. .1 .1..' 1^^ 

which covers the breasts and the ^feothilti -or^Jawg 

•fro^sei's with a' '^Sopllta'* br ' ittantl'e, to Ytfi-m 'tl>e head -dress. In tlte" winter they 

adopt a gown. Called " dor6o" whiih cdveVs'tlie whole body, fitting close, under 

'the'neek. 'Tor ordinavy wear, these gar m6n ts are all made of the simplest colours 

-and are both ihodest aiid becoming. Biit in 'gala "'days, though ilie habilifififents 

'ate ihe satrie, 'the texture and colours are strikingly altered.' The' p'etticoat is 

'adorned with printed silver or gold patterns, which set off the extremities, or 

*tho' Whole gKtm^htkttiade' of streiakeil colours tastefully associated. 'The'^do- 

"puta" or maritlfe inst6jtd of beirtg'a simple white is transformed irito'a p1nk'6r 

yellow iscarf. The"'cholee**is made of equally gjiy*tiiater5al,kndHhe person 13 

ornamented with Various a'rticles of jexvellety. 'The ndSe ri"ng,'6r''**^Baloo," is 

the most common ovnamerit. Every w'orhah who is not unmarried, nor a widowj 

displays this piece of -fin ety. It is a sign 6f mamed life, aiiVi's^hews'thi't t&o 

trearcr still rejoices in the society of her husband. The' tower dasses 'are re- 
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' itrioted *o hiheti atherwige the '* Baloo" is always made af gold in circumference 

Jiiiiitea ionly" by the. tafete of the po9fie88or. There is a great vaiiety of female 

jjewelleiy^ :wW<5h it is jftojinewssary to detail. The .Oirtli women are very foni 

of a profusion of necklaces ; spme. are, constructed df coloured glans, or pieces of 

porpekin :(kuGli)«nd .beads^ ih» vegetable .produce of the forest. This dress is 

> the custom adapted by Jliodoc^s. ' The Mahomedan women do hot evince such 

•taste- :oif: coquetry. They never weai* tho^gugra or petticoat, and veiy seldom the 

d<»*oo vor.gst^yvn. They restriofc themselves to loose trowsers and a mantle. The 

gowti of the lower ! classes is inacietisually of coarse chintz. There is another 

drew confined, hpwever to.the"]higher r^iks, the Paswflj, whidh is a cotton gown 

of very light text);irejalmost approaching to muslin, and made of vadous gay 

..coburs^, ' 

. gQS.'T-ln general pljysiog^iomy the HiU people are decidedly a good looking 

* : . xafie, Their complexion is ftiir, owing to the temper- 
Appearance, 

ate clmiate they enjoy, ,and the expression is ahnoat 

Ji^vafiably mild and pcepoBisessing. TJieir features are delicate and well-forme^i 
Jn stature they seldonaexceed.the middle size, and for vigour and manly strength 
th^y cannot compare witb, the inhabitants pf the '^lainsj The gradations of 
caste .are strongly marked in. the appearance and aspect of the people, ^nd thp 
higher, the social position, the more pure and elevated become the features. 
Aiifiqng the Bran^ins and Rajpoots, there ai'e generally to be found the dis- 
tinguishing marks of a long and unsullied descent. Their faces bear the impress 
of .ti'ue nobUity, The agricultural classes ai-e less refined and attractive, but 
•they sfi possess that amiable and ingenuous expression which is so characteristic 
of ;theT?hole race. 

,294— tT J prepossessing appearance, the hill people add t^ie charm of 

simple and unsophisticated manners. In address 
they are open and good humoured ; at the samie 
time obedient and respectful. They are not very familiar with the amenitiea 
of speech, and may sometimes oifend an ear habituated -to the fulsome phraseology 
of Hindoostan. But the error always proceeds from rustic plainness, and never 
from intentional discourtesy. They are extremely susceptible to kindness or 
the reverse. A conciliatory demeanour at once wins their confidence, while a 
rude TS'ord, ^welessly uttered, is often sufficient to intimidate and repel then?. 
To bo assailed with abuse, is a grievous injury not to be forgotten. Among 
equals, the exchange of contumelious epithets excites a paroxysm of anger, 
quite unusual, and hai'dly to be reconciled with their general mildness of d^- 
meaiK)ur. Abufie fifequently leads to snicidei and an abiisive habit in an offici<^ 
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unimosft sttfficienH, in tlie'e»timat;ioii of the people, td cotiiftetl>altnoe'an-kiB good 
quali^es. The hill people are bavUfal and mod^si» They nevm^ injkiid0> unlelt 
enoomraged ; a gesture is quite soMcient to keep ttiem at a dUtanofi. :> j 'JJhej^ 
are saspieiooa and long in yielding their confidence. To' a fiftrang^r the^r: are, 
very reserved; and wheh a newoffi^ier is appointed to their charge, they. will 
abst^n from his Court till his clharacter is thoroughly displayed. When once 
they ate ccniciUated' thete ax& no bounds to their devotion, as at first they are 
distruAtful and shy, so at last they surrender themselves without restraint.. They 
are naturally an affectionate and gentle race; They bavo no daHugt.noi; ^pira- 
tions alter independence. They delist rather to place themselves under anthoo 
rity, and yield implicitly to an influence which they admire and respect; Their 
nature is obedient atid tractable. There is :iio- vigour nor manliness; of sentiment. 
Their disposition was formed to obey, and is abnost femi^ne> from its inuate 
dependence. Ail adherence to truth i» a remanrkable and most honorable feature 
in their character. During the five years that I had charge of the district, I 
can scarosly recall a single instance of a false or even of a prevaricating witness. 
Allowing for the natural bias of parties, (^e evidence on eithei^ side of a case was* 
essentially the same. The Judge had no difficulty in sei^zing the common fticts 
and hence the adminintration of justice was rather an agreeable occupation tliaa 
an onerous responsibility. In their dealings among themselves, the same purity 
of manners prevails. They seldom resort to written agreements, and the. wofd 
of a party is accepted with as little . hesitation as his bond. . To \h^ 'W^^^ ^^' 
yeraeity» I may also add tlie trait of honesty and fidelity to their employers* For 
while theft is not unconnnon in the Hills,, it is confined to the lowest classes and 
conducted on the most trifling and insignificant scale. ,The fidelity of the hilL 
people is well understood throughout the Punjaub, and all the cljief Sirdars 
such as Lena Sing; Deena Kath, Tej Sing, and, others, have shewn their appreci- 
ation of this quality, by employing hill men in the- most responwbJ^, situations 
about their persons. Employed in service, they are attentive and thrifty j they 
resist all temptation; seldom, if ever, give way to debauchery, and return to 
their homes with tlie well-earned profits of honest servitude.. Itike all High- 
landers, they are exceedingly attached to their native hills. Few consent to 
undertake service in the plains, and out of these few scarcely one in ten pos- 
sesses sufficient vigour of body or mind, to withstand the changes of climate 
and the ardent aspirations after home. As soldiers, they are i>ot remarkable 
for daring or impetuous bravery, but they are valuable for qujet unflinching 
courage, a patient endurance of fatigue, and ^r orderly and well-conducted habits 
iii cantoumenta. As a race, they are prone; to litigation, and resort to the 
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Cotitts on th^ most t« vial ' occasions. They are lively and good tempered, 
fohi of'faii-ftj'and public asseiftblies, and withmoi-e pretension to musical tast* 
than' is tifiual ih India* Tlieir songs have a simple cadence, pleasing even to a 
cultivated eaK Their simpUclty'irtclines them ta be credulous, -and they easily 
become ihe dupes^of any designing fellow who wishes to impose upon them. This 
facility of disp6sifcion lias' frequently becni talien advantage of by swindlers and 
sharpers who ufeder the personation of Government officials, have robbed hoiisesy 
and earned out- their schemes lof aggrandisement. A fefw artful words are suffi- 
cient to raise a vilkgiff' against their legitimate officers. Lastly, the hill people are 
vei'y superstitious. They firmly believe in witchcraft, and one of their most 
constant reproaches against out rule is», tlint there is tio punishment for witches. 
Every incident at all out of the ordinary course,- such n^ the death of a young 
man, or the cessation of milk irt abufftilo, is ascribed at once to mipeniatural causes.' 
They will not Set out on the most common expedition nor undertake any duty 
without first consulting a Bramin. They have their lucky and unlucky months 
and days. Marriages are interdicted in Poh, Cheit, Bhadoon, and Asouj, or 
four months in ttie year. Saturdays and Wednesdays are propitious days for go- 
ingtotvards the South, Thursday for the North, Sundays and Tuesday to the East, 
and so om No man would'wiHingly infringe these rules if he could possibly avoid 
it. Til US' again the fourth and eighth da3's of the moon are full of disastei', and 
no one would begin an enterprize on these dates. The Hill people ai-e strict 
in their religious observances. The priestly class have a deeper influence here 
than in other. parts of India. Besides thfe larger temples, there are numerous lo- 
cal divinities, and almost every house possesses its Penates in the shape of a 
" Sidh" or " Nag," to repel witcheis and propitiate fortune. Altogether, I have 
received a most favorable impression of the character of the Hill people. To sum 
lip their good qualities they are honest, truthful, industrious, fiiigal, gentle, and 
good-humoured ;' faithful to their employers and submissive to authority. 
Against these virtues, there is little or nothing to set off*. They are isuperstiti- 
ous,"easily misled, distrustful of strangers, and litigious. • 

295.'— By the orders of the Governor General, I was entrusted with the re* 

Mevision o^ Settlement vision of the Settlement in my own district, and iit 
Regulation ix. 18»3. ^^ ^^^^ jg^g^ j ^^.^j^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ j^^^.^^^ ^^^^ ^.j^^ 

boundaries. 

296.— Village liifn its had never before been definitely fixed. But the mea- 
sure was at once undei-stood aud carried out by the people. The hill sides 

clothed with forest and undei-wood; where the cattl& 
Somndanes, 

of the vicinity had grazed for a thousand year» 
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wttliOtttthou^M (irjurisdR«ti»tivwkM>ii^ b]p the ccmiigtMiits villagiea with 

the greatiest uimnimitj.. The oniif places why^'d.< dlsp^vies; arose wei*e on the hoiv 
ders of ancient FrinciptUii»ea^ ituih.aatheLMe^Qr/^dletrAnd Kaugi'a, atidtiie »ttr-« 
ixju ndin g. states of M iindoei, Ki^hbor ,|MJ4t .Cfc^mW*.. , n . : . . 

297.— These cUspubw i«r^e o£ anaient «ll{»ndlag aftd oC.ftCinje :lV>lit*oatiin*J 
J>wpuiB9wUhindt^en^ p<»-baiMf^; tifift battk fields . ,1 a olden days he- 
dent states. .^^^j. nQsghboiir chi^. ' They' -had heen tmns- 

milted as heisloom^ £1*001 M\im \h aaoj. and were cherisl^ed with''^ 
tenacity and spirit . seeaiiing! the tiines of bovder Trar&ee.-. 'IHtese feuds 
wei» not to be decided hy ths deputation of an Aiiieen, nor would the people, 
in such iu^aaces, accept aB(y,a(^aatia8nt, lualesafrom the Settlement OiHcer in 
pei*son.> I aco^rdinglif i;;isiiiad. all tiiesse: eoaitested hoandaries, and by a sy^itein 
of compromiBes. tlia.ti:3K, b^idl^ncHng tlte dilated 4i*aet into such poHions a« I 
deemed equitable, among the adjoJuijAg' Tillages, I always^ secured co-operation 
and obedieace. Ta make th« demarcation pei'manent, I set up masonry pllhirs. 
Among; the qnarreh thus asdjust^d* w.ere the boundary, f between Talooqua Bn- 
leear, of the old principality ef Kangra, and Taboqua jifaqgnvh of Hureopoor or 
Goleir. I also defined the Ujjaits.of .Xalooqua Bhoogahnlj Ijoth on the Nortliem 
and Soutliera aspects^, wiljjte th^ indepeadent state of Mundee, And cariied the 
line of demarcation from the riy^r Baeas up the Bakur Torrent aijd across the 
Moree Hills to the Seel tonemtj.pv tributary of the Sutlej. The whole extent of 
this homidai^y Tvai3y move <»^:Usf^, idjt^puted with Muhd^, and at the ea^t of the 
hill, which is the watershed lijjte between the tvyo rivers ; the dispute was most 
T.irulentr Atthkspot,^vhere J|i.iai*er}a a ttople called the " Awa Devee," I set 
Tip masonry pillars to preveat Jiiti^'^ colM^toa. Along tlte Seel tonent, there 
were islands uncultivated* which Jvere'iaaittntained as .the joint property of the two 
States,, tlijO ehani^el beiijg t^J^en^^^a suja^eieiitly ciose definition, and pfllara were 
placed, alternately, on either side of the torrent bed, in ovd^ to shew thisi d«^ 
marcation.. TI10 onliy otherf^lftwleaf quarr^ deeetYiig iiotieQ, was bet\veen Ktthloor 
and Kangra. The lina-eventiially jftssmmad talcea.i'ather an arbitrary course over 
kill and dale^ but masoary: {lillarai hare here alsoibeen erected, and there is no fear 
t'lat the di^puta will ever be r^^'lTed. The frontier with Qhumha was- .very •easily 
Settled. It usually takea the wajter-shed line Ckf hiUk^ and otlier natural feeturea 
which can never be mistaken. . , ^ .. J ; 

29Sv— In three pergunaahs, Kiingm, Noorpoor, andGolicr, the Country is dis- 

tribttted into Mouzas or townahipa, as in other parts 

rUloffe Boundaries. t> 4 • ^1 • -u r xr V 

of upper India. But m tlie pergunah of Nadown 

the fiscal divisions are Tnpas or oircttits, each containing a number oP "petty 
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bamletB. The bonndanes ttrere atrtaia^d noeevFcliii g to the limits of the iavntMpw 
whet'dvieri this forfn:«& feiqal dxskibation occurred ; and. in Nadown, I set np^ 
pTllars dii the borders of every Tupai, as tlie hamlets ifrere on the average so ermall, 
that an offieial demarcation of their boundaries was scarcely required. To provide 
hotveVer, against ftttiive fiitfputesy I cRrected the Zemiiidars of every Tupa to dtjfino 
their own sub-divisionsi and to erect small pillars of about tlie third of the si2e of 
the Ttipa land marks. Thiif^, every hamlet however insignificant, perhaps paying 
only five rapees d year to Government, has its specific and reoognissed limits. 
[ ^99* — When the bonndarires were all arranged in three Pergunahs according 

' . to Mouza^, and in Nadovm aocorcting to Tupa di- 

JTudhustt or outline maps, . . i -,. -r. i 

Visions, I employed Hindoos tanee Ameens, to pre- 

pai*e the asUal Hudbast or outline maps,^ shewing the dimensions and contour of 

0very village area. There were altogether 662 Mouzas orTupas, for which sepa- 
rate maps were required in the following detail. 

Pergunah Kangra, , ......204 Villagesj (Motizns.) 

Nadown,,..:., :.. .;,..;.. 93 do., (Tupas.) 

: HureepooE,. ,..,.,.. v............ 66 do., (Mouzas.) 

Koorpoor, ,-...... 224 do., (Mouzas.) 

ViB^e& tranfjferred to Zilla Goorda8p<»r, ■ 75" do., (Mouzas.) 






*■■ tiiii 



Total,... ...,662 

300.-*The total cost of all these maps„ ahd the records they involved, sheiw- 

ing the origin, details, and manner of adjustment 

Cost of construction, . . i < ,. •. , /. 

in every boundaiy dispute, amounted to the snra' of 

6,86B rupees. The average expense of each map, thus fell at the rate of (Rs. 8-13)' 

eight rupees thirteen anna« ; and considerifig the large area comprised in e^cli 

circuit, benxg upwards of four square miles over diflScult ground, I think the 

-outlay wais modeifate. 

801.'-*The field measnrexnents were at first Oonducted by the same agency* 

But I made s^ch slow progress, owing to the 

Field measurements. -m n re j *. , ^t » 

scaivity 01 qualified Ameens, and the rugged 

character of the xsonntry, that I was obliged to adopt a simpler system for the 
un-irrigated and less valuablle tracts, reserving my band of 'Ameens for1;hd open 
and irrigated portions of the district. 

302.— Thus the whole of the rich valley. of .JCatigra proper, frorai Hihko to 

lf«««ir©maate ^ Aniens ^^« frontiers of Mundee, the irrigated villages in 

in valuable tracts, pergunnah ifurreepoor, the talooquas of Indoui-a 

Kheirnm, l^ing. in the valley of U^e Beeas, and the open expanse at the foot, of 
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the bills, lately transfeired to tbe distiict i>i Goordaftpoor, w«re ! m«Mnrjed and 
mopped, carefully by HindDataiiee AmeeM, acoordiug to ihe. foHa ai^ prftcliua 
<»b8erved in the North Western Prorincies/ OBtior062^8taies,!tha.folloijf»i(g;pro-' 
portion was systematiciJiyineaatured by dMttni:'^- ;♦» 

Kangra, .....< 159 tillages. 

"Ilttiieepoor, L ,..*.».. ; S do..i/ ' 

NoorpooTj ...;....■...♦...'*..., ;.w.k.«.f 80i dojf-- ; '. 

Villages transferred to; Goordjaspbor, ..•.i. 75 db. • ' '^< 

Total, ... ... 567'?. .. = . T 

303.«— In the other parts of the distiiet, where; the d3ii»i6ter;bf dha'^ eomttry 

preelnded ike idea of a fieldi niap, knd h\\b land ' \vd^ 
Keto system of measure' 

meni, aj^ied to kill^ du>- <cmnparativdy poor and unirrigated, I employed a 

system of measurement ofwhiok J h4vd famished 
Ample details to the Board, and a brief abstraoti will t&aiie&re su&s for the pur- 
poses of thi a report. • 

' 904.^Measuretnef%ts, I found, were not entirely new to the people. They 
possessed a loaal standard^ of thdsv own, with the defrails of whidi they Were per**' 
fecUy faafitiiiar and able themselTes to execute. I- therefore Het^riaitied to adopt 
the local system, and to employ the agency of the pei>ple to «8rpy it buti 

90j$.T-The beega of tbe JVomoes £ind its multiples were heile entirely nn* 

known. The prevailing land measni^e' in the Pun- 

Local land measure. . „ . 

jab, ^s called' ^ ' €rbpomao^ . containing about 

.3 ,600 square yards. The loW0r denominatkns are aliso peculiar to ihe country 

Thus, instead of biswas and biswansoes, the following axe the constituted parts of 

a " Ghoomao:"— 

1 jKsm^e^al to 41 yards. 

X ^Ujare Kan or MtmMii^vs;^ ^i yards. 

20 Mnndlas, .ot5»>eXKnar,;» '4SQ yards. 

8 Kunals or one Qhoofnaor= 3,600 yards. 
'SOB.^^rA Ghoo^ao, ^^ refec^ne^ .to ibe land xoieQaciDextieiiit of tiie Korth 
WestenjL Proirinees of Ixwliai, Is eqv^ to o&e^ih^jiehaaee beega, ihlree bisw^ and 
eighteen biswansees, and there is one ghoomao, three kunals, and 1^ moadla ia 
^he British «tittute aor^ of ^JS^Qyaxda* > ■ -' 

307«T-Tfa9 £rst thing necessary, wa^ to constitute an efficient agency. I 
- Appotnimmtt and or^am- ^&»ihj apportioning the district into convenient 
fation of Fuiwoftees. rings or casnouits. Ei^ph cironit included a number, 

Df vilh^ea-^^ntigvpu? ^ e«ck o£hoi'; belonging aiway4i to the same talooquai and 

ft 
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an i»tBllig«jt Pdlwwf^e tt iA^fcoEmwfcaiifc. I toelc teaufe i£ViJit lie ^i«S r resWent of 
the nf9glibottriiobd/n<»t obi^oxidtti^ to^ the ip6d]»^ itWu^ I did :nbt make his ap- 
pointment dependent entlerly upeii.tftieitfseiectioa. Henva^reclnived to be thovough- 
ly versed in. acnxiiints amrd the vvTitten. language of tlie hilla. Itvras not essential 
that he should knoii ei^ei* Hiadee.or Persian. Besides? tJio. Patwjwsee there were 
the village head-meA op J&umberdats ; they wevft the offioe-bearwts of the commu- 
nity and generally Ibadili^ and. iuflueratial ^erfirctosfc, 

303. — After taking- these preliminary measures, I issued orders to the 
Tehseeldars, to assemble these village functionaries, and to inform them that as 
sn ;asitetisiniint ' for twienty yidafs xtsus .olscnlt ho take ptsteei, I arbin[«ired <a Mum of all 
tUecUltivati^d lind .culUihible land iti iMit Ipedpcrotive villages. I excluded the 
Hills arid ForastS) and liinited ihe laaeasbpeiiftent t» 'suck are^i bnlf 4is "was Mrly 
chargeable ^itU Re ^J0nu«.. 
. , 309«-rTo e4sh oit'suii ireta Alio^ted twd meii,. etpDvt :ikt keal IndastBremreDts^ 

and each man was provided with nt ¥od:o^i*'bat»boo 
Mode of Measurement. 
rji'.. .•'; I ' ?ifl%-tw« ***cfcai»fas'* (>r fisteifl tetf 

to4rf ^^i:d3^0tVQAeKJatt^iki(}|»Wei^diet^^ iii a r0ii^ini«(K Ck^se then 

Weti9:d6»igfnatetd[ r'"' Kanbalus" (k \viMM» «£ i^ £ian i^ftrdin §i4) PtMj^ltee vevh 

"bahna ;!*) thty/wiert afewi^y «efedbdd ftottt «»tk^ F3B»fgTaiii^)is> 1» »ke #efe (kjtn kKJal 

prejudiceb,-an«l' tfeey w«i« teinUtiiKraltfcid «t th* ttttfi <of feik mtm ^bv e^very htradred 

Ghoomaos bf"(raltivatQ(d lattd. '' 

3]0,-***Thie " Ka;ftb«k\ ^h^h femj^oy&d in ttfeasurement stands upon the 
edge of tlw field, aaJd gras^&ig tkd bWilifedO VA bot^i 'li«rtds, sw'hi»^ It 'fol'^-ftrd like 
an ftngU dofeB:hl*rod, btii^iii^!tJielap*(S> «te#ii3»fid ufKWi life^ gt<o*iWd 'fvh^i'e it 
leaves a slight mark. The measurer then walks rapidly up- to tUfe ^^t, and 
repeats the process tillthe entil'd length of the field i^ !eifea»ea^ -out. There 
is no halting or delay. , The me^dsfalrer wialfes At a «t^dy -ntod *»toelTiipted pace, 
and the bamboo is seen t» desceftd regnlwly kftlilft kim ^fetffkia^ K)ut the path 
that he is to follow. ^ : ' i- ■ ■ . \ ' : 

311..*i* A kaa broad, aad A kan Idnf , is t^W(arWy ^M ^ ** 'Am.&K^ and 
twenty MUttdk* mskk om '^kuteal,'* 4iadL etj^ ^' kitfu^^ «ipe feqtiin'terft to t^ 

312.— The Putwaree took a record of tk<e$d i^A^asWrfelftdiife ^pbn ftrde «li^s 

:. ,, ^ . ofpap«lp$ I dM »dt at fit^ t««0i8ctibe thie usual 

Field Beguters, 

form 6f:t€5gisteirw **Jihttsi»v" But after 4^ as- 
aessment,. s^iiig the necessity: for prcpaiing ia cowect and intelligible fecord, I 
didered « khusrai m the tegular foras, to.W diswrn «^ ht evel-y tilb^ : aiw! 
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accordingly, all these r^iti^ri have sinee been prepared, and placed for i^efer* 
ence in the Office. I omitted ihe Shujra, or Field map, altogether. In fact 
the ragged and mountainous character of the tracts thus roughly measured, 
did not admit of its preparation* 
913.-— The checks against fraud and imposition were many and efficient* One 

great objection to the introcluction of the Hindoosta* 

Mode of scrutiny, . . _ . ,. . , , . , 

neebeega iSjthat 'itfrditn^sionsand multiples are 

entirely unknown to the people. The GoTemment are thus, deprived of one of the 
greatest safeguards ag^nst error, and that is . thie vigilance and jealousy of the 
village community. With the beega measurement, the people are quite at the mer- 
cy of the Ameen,andbecomebewildered with the tecfaiucalphrasea ostentatiously 
and designedly paraded. The beega, and its multiples of 'i' Biswal* and" Biswansee/' 
are an unknown jargon to them; and though ihey mechanically attend the move* 
ments of the surveyor^ l^ey are quite in the dark as to the results he is recording. 
314. -^Now, in adoptbg a system of measuremient, which is one of the here- 
ditary iiistitutiona of the people, we provide a most 
Checlss. , . 

jemcsent chedk upon thd proceedmgs of the survey. 

Every villager is converted into a Watchman. The measurers and Putwaree are 
followed by a hundred eyea; and every asameenot 'only looks to the careful 
measurement of' his own fields, bui^he also .attends to see that his neighbours 
are not unduly favored ; and that the same measure which has been dealt to him 
shall be meted out. to others also;. ''Enen if he bei.not able to work out the calcu- 
ktion with the same rapidity a& tho Putwaifee, .h« will <Tiot fail to remember the 
** Kans " of width and breadth ; and he.ean /lubsaildt thd aofcount to any learned 
friend i-n the village to ;be converted into Kunals: ...! ' i . 

315.-*The Putwalree and the Kanbahs thus work under the surveillance of 

men, yi^ raaJQPity of whom are quite as familiar with 
ifsemelv^, ^ « 1^* ? ) •cletails>attd. quite aa competent to measure, as them* 

, sel\^$s. It is almost, impossible^ under such control 
to conceal any lands, or to show pautialit^T'or biaafftr or against any individual 
ksaniee. The oady ^ay in> which tlie jealousy of the village could be set asleep, 
^ would be by supposing:* general combination oftfije eo«nmutti%' to under-rate 
their respective holding^; fey, an uniform system of deduction. But such a com- 
binaUofQ is extremely difficult tot organizJe and set in practice ; and more especial- 
ly among simple >bodieil, Buch as agricuHtiral communities iii the hills. 

316. -^But ev^nJuppQ^ajog that,si[icU fi,(^mbKna.ti!on was f'>rmed, and false 

returns sent i^n, tliere are, other checks at the dis« 

Other ChecJcs^ 

• 1 pQ^al <«f ihe^ §e^t[l«mi9Qt O^cpr^ wliich are almost 

pertain taexposa the deceit. ;•- ; 
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317.— When the measurements ate completed, thePutwaree reporte the ae- 

complishment to the Teseeldar o£ the division, and 
Teseeldar's scrutiny* 

when the whole Perganah has been measured, the 

Teseeldar visits each village with a separate staff of " Kanbahs" and " Kans" 

of his own. He takes the Patwaree's r^istry, and at his discretion, measures 

some fifteen or twenty fields, indifferent portions of the village area. 

318. — The results of his examination are given in a fly-leaf, which he sends 
direct to me, and if the difference of his measurement from that of the Putwaree 
does not exceed five per cent, the results are accepted and approved. 

319.— And wherever any extraordinary discrepancy, exceeding five per cent, 
of the total area, is discovered, which however very rarely occurs, the people 
are directed to re-measure their lands more carefully, and to submit fresh returns^ 
as the previous measurement has been disapproved. 

320.— Besides the scrutiny of the Teseeldai*, I made a point, when encamped 

in the neighbourhood, to employ my mornings and 
afternoons personally testing the accuracy of the 
village measurements. On the line of march, I always kept one or two qualified 
measures aud the requisite bamboos or *' kans" in attendance. At the boundaries 
of each village, I was usually met by the Pntwaree and village Lumberdars, and 
wherever I thought fit I broke off from the road and attested the measurement 
of a few fields. 

321.— With all these precautions, it will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
fraud to escape detection^ I have been fortunate in the people with whom I 
have had to deal, and I have fi>und these checks quite sufficient to ensure correct 
and honest returns. In the Juswan Doon, where the lands are as open nearly 
as the plains, and the profits of the estate in the hands of a few proprietoi*B, and 
consequently where there are infinitely greater temptations and facilities to 
fraud, I did not as yet discover, after the Tnost cartful and rigid scrutiny, any 
grounds for suspecting the accuracy of the details rendered to me. 

322. — For further details, ragarding this system of measurement, I must refer 
the reader to No. I of the ** Selections from public correspondence for the Punjab." 

323.- The entire cost of these measurements, comprizing the preparation of 

Maps, Field Hegisters, and General Abstracts of 
Cost of measuremeni, . . , ,,. , , , ,. . 

each man s holdmg throughout the district, amount- 
ed to 6,833 rupees. Of this sum, 4,971 rupees were disbui-sed to hired Ameena» 
for the measurement of the in'igated and more valuable lands. The charge for 
the rough measurements, conducted through the agency of village Officials, was 
only 359 rupees. Not that more expense was not incurred, but in the majority 
Qfcases^the remuneration was nerer applied for. There was a farther outlay 
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of 1,503 rupoes for examining and ftttesting the details. Altogether these sere- 

ral expenses amount to the aggregate sum of 6,833 rupees. 

324. —When the measurements were completed and verified, I proceeded td •' 

fix the assessment, and by way of preface to this 
SilcJi system of Revenue, . ^ .n 

portion of my subject, I will sketch, briefly, the 

fiscal system of our predecessors, as followed in the Hills, and describe the sum- 
mary settlement effected at the cession. 

325. — Sirdar Lena Sing Mujeetheea, was the Sikh Governor or Nazim in 

charge of the Hill territory, compi-ized between the 

The Naxim or Governor, , _ , « ., . -tt. « , -r^ 

rivers Kavee and Sutlej. His father, Desa Smg, 

held the same office before him. The Nazim did not reside, permanently, with- 
in the limits of his jurisdiction. He appointed his own agents to every principal 
town or seat of a Pergunah, and left the details of management in their hand:#. 
Once ayearhemadea periodical tour, toofe his accounts, heard and redressed 
complaints, and then returned to his nativeresidence at Mujeetheea near Umritsur. 
Under the Nazim were two subordinate Sirdars, not Officers of the State, but ap- 
pai'ently personal followers of Lena Sing. When he himself was not able to visit 
the hills, one of these Lieutenants was deputed in his place, and acted on his behalf. 

326.— The Nazim was not only entrusted with the entire receipts from this 

territory, but he was likewise responsible for all 
disbursements. The fiscal. Military, and Miscel- 
laneous charges were all paid by his authority, out of the gross income. There 
was no stated time for rendering these accounts to the state. Sometimes two 
and three years would be allowed to elapse, before he was called upon to give 
an explanation of his stewardship. But he was obliged to be always prepared, 
and to give up his papers and to pay the balance, whenever the Government 
might demand an adjustment. 

327.— Sirdar Lena Sing enjoys a good repntation in the Hills. He was 

a mild and lenient Governor, His periodical visits 
Sirdar Lena Sin^f, 

were not made the pretence for oppressing and 

plundering the people. He maintained a friendly and generous intercourse with 
the deposed Hill chiefs, and contributed by his conciliatory manners, to alleviate 
their fallen position. At the same time he is held in favorable recollection by 
the peasantry. His assessments were moderate for a native system, and although 
he did not possess^ that force of character to keep his agents under proper control* 
yet he never oppressed himself, nor willingly countenanced oppression in others. 
328.— Over every Pergunah or ancient division of the country, was ap- 
pointed a "Kardar," who, as I have stated before, 
S^ardarSt ■ , 

derived his appointment from- the Nazim. The8« 
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Officers werenafc reiATincrated by: any fixed Bc»leof nalary. Sometimes they 
undertook the f\irm of their several jurbdictionfl, guaranteeing to pay a certain 
annual rerenne to the Nazim, and taking their chance of remunerationin the pro- 
fits and opportunities for extortion, which their position conferred upon them. 
In such a case, tfie Kardar held himself responsible for all the collections and dis- 
Jjursements. He was bound to realize all the revenue, to dLicharge the cost of 
all establishments, and to pay the surplus balance fit the end of the year, into 
the GoTemov's treasury. It is' obvious that such a practice was highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the people. They were literally made over, for a given 
period, to his mercy, and the rapacity of the Kardar was limited only by his dis- 
cretion. This system, however, was not generally followed. It prevailed 
chiefly, in Pergunah Hureepoor, where the vigorous, not to say contumacious 
character of the people served as a restraint upon the license of the Kardar. 

329.— In most cases, the Kardar received a personal salary of 700 rupees, 

or 1,000 rupees a-j^ear from the State. He waa 

How remunerated, „ _, ^i l ^.^• r. l t. 'j 

allowed also a smaJl establishment, who were paid, 

in the same way, from the public funds. To each Kardar,. tiiere was usually 
attached a Writer or Assistant, and twenty or thirty sepoys. Of course, the mere 
pay was not the only iuducement to accept office. Under every native Govern - 
. ment there are certain recognized perquisites, derived entirely from the resour- 
ces of the people, which are at least equivalent, to the fixed emoluments, and under 
fo kx a system, the official was moderate indeed who did not overstep these 
reasonable limits. 

330.— The Kardar was noi generally a long' incumbent. Instances have oc- 
curred, such for example, as Boogoo Shah at Kangra, 

JPreeariout tenure of Office, . ,. „ - , , ,,,. ... „ ««. 

where the Kardar has held his position for fifteen 

or twenty years, but he was a personal favorite with Lena Sing, and owed his 
protracted tenure to. his Ohiefs support. Taking the class generally, a Kardar 
seldom stayed more than three years. He obtained his office probably, by the 
payment of a large propitiatory bribe, andthe.eame agency by which he had 
succeeded in ousting his predecessor, was open to ^ others to be directed against 
himself. Occasionally, the people would repair, in formidable bodies, to Laliore 
and obtain the removal of an obnoxious Kardar. So that, partly from the 
venality of the Govwrnment, and partly from the effect of their own vices, they 
seldom held their Office long, * , 

331.— Tixe Kardar was a judicial, as well as a fiscal Officer. He was res- 
ponsible for the peace and security of his jurisdic- 
Duties of Kardar, 

tion, as well as for the realization of the revenue. 

But of course hi» fi^Kuil duties were tl^e most important. Corrupt judgments, 
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or an inefficient Police, were evils whi(5h might be overlooked, even supposing 
they excited attention ; but a Kardar, in balance, was an offender almost beyond 
the hope of pardon. His chief business, therefore, was to collect Revenue, and 
his daily routine of duty was to provide for the proper cultivation of the land, 
to encourage the flagging husbandman, and to replace, if possible, the deserter. His 
energies were entirely directed towards extending the agricultural resources of 
the district, and the problem of his life was to maintain cultivation at the 
highest possible level, and at the same time to keep the cultivator at the lowest 
point of depression. 

332.— In the rich and highly irrigated valleys of this district, the Govern- 
ment dues had, from time immemorial, bieen lev^d 
System of revenue »ntV- , , . 

rigaied TraeU^ Grain Fay » m kind. The produce was certain 'and regular, in- 
dependent of the caprices of the seasons, and conse- 
quently the public officials had seen the advantage of maintaining the primitive 
cu atom of dividing the crop with the cultivator, instead of compounding for a 
money rent. In the Kangra valley, the proportion of grain received by the 
State, had been found, through a series of years, to vary so little, that a fixed mea- 
sure of produce, both for the Autumn and Spring harvest was imposed upon 
every field, and gradually became a permanent assessment. This practice had 
been in vogue for ages before the Sikh conquest. It was, probably, devised by 
one of the earlier Hindoo Princes, who, for nearly two thousand years, ruled over 
these Hills. Its antiquity is so remote that the people are ignorant of the 
author. It will sui&ce to state that for every field in this beautiful valley, there 
is a fixed proportion of produce payable to Government, and so carefully and 
equitably has this valuation been made, and so ancient are the landmarks that 
constitute each field, that this elaborate assessment has lasted without a sing!e 
instance of failure unto the present day. Although on the cession of these 
Hills, in 1846^ Mr. John Lavn-ence, the Commissioner, substituted money rates 
for the long-established nsage of grain payments, yet his calculations were based 
upon the aggregate corn receipts from each village, according td the average 
prices of the preceding five years, tnd in the distribution of the* village juma, the 
J iability of every cultivator was regulated entirely by his previous payments in 
^rain , converted into money by market rates. 

333,— The Sikhs found this system in force on their conquest of the Conn* 

tiT, and they did not subvert it. In every villafire 

SyHen. of the Bajas J J „ „ ^S 

fnainiained by Sikhs. ^^ ^^ valley, there /was a •• Kothee or granary 

where the produce was carried and stored, and as 
the chief staple of the valley is a fine desc^ption of rice which is grown in no 
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other locality of the Punjab, Peshawur excepted, the Government had no diflfbulty 

in disposing of their grain. Eegukrly every year, the merchants wonld come 

up from the plains below, and carry off the rice to the great markets and cities 

of the Punjab ; and so profitable was the trade, that the Kardars themselves not 

unfrequently speculated oa theii* own account, and exported the rice of the valley, 

bringing back, on their return, the rock salt of the Pind Dadun Mines. 

331. — Besides the Kangra valley there were other alluvial tracts where 

the system of kind rent also prevailed. But 
Prevalence of farms in 
Isoorpoor and Ooleir, t"® permanent assessment, borne by eaoh field, 

which forms so peculiar a feature in the Kangra 
Pergunah, did not exist elsewhere. The valley of Hureepoor, which also possesses 
the meaus of abundant inigation, was usually leased out to farmers, who took their 
rents by division of the crops, paying a fixed annual sum, in money, to the Go- 
vernment Kardar. In other Talooquas, such as Indoura and Kheirun, the resident 
Chowdrees bad sufficient influence to secure the lease in theii own names, and 
they also levied their dues in kind, paying a money assessment to the State;. 
335. — ^Such was the practice on ' all irrigated lands, wherever the produce 

was unvarying and regular. In the upland dis- 
Sysiem of Sevemie in ^ , ... 

unirrigated lands. Money tricts, however, destitute of artificial aid, and de« 

**'*'*• pendent for their corps upon the *rains of heaven, 

the assessment was always in money. The Kardar was too well aware of the 

vicissitudes of the seasons, to place his faitli on the actual results of cultivation. 

Every village therefore, was assessed at a fixed money demand, which was called 

the " Aieen, " and, under ordinary circumstances, was maintained unaltered, for 

many years, until indeed the reclamation of new land, or the deterioration of the 

village resources had made the burden unequal. 

336.— The " Aieen" was ascertained by a somewhat elaborate process. The 

Kardar, shortly after the conquest of the country. 

The*' Aieen** Juma. i . ^ i» i.i j . j v 

selected a favorable year, and accompanied by 

" Handas" or appraisers, visited every village, and computed the value of the 
crops. Half the [estimated produce was released to the cultivator, and the other 
half was assumed as the right of the Government. This moiety was converted 
into money at the prevailing rates, and the aggregate sum resulting from the pro- 
cess, constituted the village assessment " Aieen," which henceforward, under all cir- 
cumstances, was considered as the measure of the Government lien upon the estate. 
337.— In excess of the Eevenue, the Kardar levied an anna in the rupe^^ 

or six and a quarter per cent, as " Khurch" or contin- 
MisecUaneous collectiont. . ^, . . , , .,1 «? • 

gencies. This was not repaid to the village omci« 
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als, but appropriated pai-tly to Lis own txpenses, knd. partly carried to Govern- 
ment credit. The representative of the village had to seek his remuneration 
from other sources. Sometimes he engaged for the farm of his village, and 
obtained in this wise a precarious profit, or else he was authorized to levy a certain 
percentage on the Government revenue. 

338.— The collections under the Sikh system, were always in advance of the 

harvest. The Spring demand commenced in "Now- 
Season of coUeetions* 

ratree, " which usually falls about the end of March. 

The Autumn revenue was realized in September, and frequently remitted to the 
Nazim by the Dusera festival, or end of October. The money was. advanced on 
the security of the coming crop, by capitalists, who could dictate their own terms, 
and thus the people were deprived of the legitimate fruits of their own industry. 
339. — Remissions were occasionally given under the authority of Lena Sing. 

During the later days of the Sikh Sovereignty 
these remis sions frequently recuiTed, and were ab- 
solute surrender of the revenue, and not suspensions to be subsequently realized. 
340.— Such was the outline of the Sikh system of revenue as followed in the 

hills. As a general rule, the demand was based 

General Summarv of i ii. i»i.i 3 jj av i* 

SM system, upon half of the gross produce, and this proportion 

was frequently exceeded by the imposition of other 
cesses. The burdens of the people were as heavy as they could bear. The ut-* 
most limits of toleratiou Had been attained. A native Collector is too. discreet to 
ruin his tenants. He knows that indiscriminate severity is sure to entail even- 
tual loss. At the same time lie will proceed to any length, short of actual des- 
truction. He will take all that he can, without endangering the security of the 
future. His policy is to leave nothing but a bare subsistence to the cultivator of 
the soil, and with this principle as his rule of practice, all his assessments are 
moulded. By gradual experience, the capabilities of every village were ascertain- 
ed, and the demand became stationary at the highest sum that could be paid 
without positive deterioration. The Sikh assessment was generally equal. $he 
exceptions were those in which personal interest had counterbalanced the'Kardar's 
cupidity, and in the Hills, which were inhabited by a foreign race, possessing no 
sympathy with the Sikhs, such instances of exemption were rare. The burden, 
as a rule, was borne by all alike, heavy indeed, according to just and liberal prin- 
ciples, but still impartially distributed. 

341.— On the Cession of these Hills> in March, 1846, Jl. d., a Summary Set- 
tlement for three years was effected by Mr. John 

IH SriCM Settlement _ ., ^ . . o , ^ „ , 

Lawrence, the Commissioner of the Jullunder Doab. 
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Shdav Lena Singh, the Nazim of the Territory, alarmed at the commotioni 
\7hich were agitating his country, had retreated, before the Campaign, to Benares^ 
His brother Runjodh Singh, the Commander at Aleewal, governed in hia place 
and delivered his fiscal papers, shewing the detail of villages and the annual 
assessment fixed upon each to the Commissioner. 

342.— On this Bent Boll, revised and checked by local information, the Sum- 
Datafor^ \st British SeU ^^^^^ Settlement was completed. 

343. — Four Pergunahs,— Kangra, Hurreepoor Nadown, and Kooloo, were 

settled by the Commissioner in person. The fifth, 
Noorpoor, was made over to Lieutenant Lake, As- 
sisiant Commissioner in charge of the district. The whole of the details 
occupied less than a month, and during this period some hundred miles of 
country were traversed. The district was distiibuted into compact fiscal jurisdic* 
tions, qualified Officers appointed to the charge, the revised Bent Boll prepared, 
and all arrangements completed before the commencement of the official year, 
the first May > 1846-47, 

344.— As a geuisrsd rule, the Summary Settlement was assessed at a reduc' 

tion of ten per cent, on the Sikh Be venue. All 
General results, 

anomalous cesses, and official perquisites were swept 

away, and the demand consolidated into a definite sum, for which engagements 

were taken from the village representatives for a period of three years. The 

people were summarily relieved of a number of Miscellaneous imposts which 

under the former system, enhanced their burdens, and subjected them to con* 

stant molestation. Ou the other hand we introduced our own system, and chai'ged 

the cost to the village communities. We appointed village office-bearers, for 

management and account, and fixed the emoluments of the Lumberdar at five 

per cent., and the wages of the Futwaree at two and half per cent., on the Go« 

vermnent juma. We established also a Boad Fund, and levied one per cent. 

idditional for thid purpose. So that although we cleared away the in*egula? 

and undefined ceiwes of our predecessors, we substituted instead a series of 

charges which amounted nearly to nine per cent, in eiLcesB of the Government 

dues. 

S45.— In Pergunah Kangra, the rents had always been taken in kind- 

Every field was assessed, and had been assessed t 

Difficulties in settlement « j. • i /» j i ' . mi i 

ofl^rgunah Kangra. ^^^ centuries, at a fixed value m corn. The people 

had never paid in money, and their feelings, from 
long prescription and usage, were entirely in favor of grain payments. They 
liad never been accustomed to dispose of their produce, or to convert it into 
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Tftonej, and yet our sj-stein eschewed .coUectiotia in kind, and required that 
the revenue should be liquidated in cash. In this Pergunah therefore, the 
, «ummary settlement was not only a revision of the assessment, but an entire 
reversal of ancient and time-honored custom. The grain payments were 
commuted at easy rates into money, and the people, after a little persuasion, 
were brought to accede to the innovation. 1 may add that this measure, effect- 
ed by the Commissioner, was attended with the most complete success. The 
settlement itself was the fairest and best in ^he district, and the people are so 
well satisfied with the change that they would gladly pay a higher revenue 
than revert to their old usage. Money assessment has left them masters, within 
their own village areas. They ,may cultivate whatever crops they please. It 
has taught them habits of self-management and economy, and lias converted 
t?iem, frotp ignorant serfs of the soil, into an intelligent aad thrifty peasantry. 
They appreciate the discretion with which they ai*e now entrusted, and are sti- 
mulated by the prospects which industry holds out to them. 

346.— The Pergunah of Noorpoor was settled by Lieutenant Lake, and 

the demand was not reduced in the same ratio as in 
A / Mor ^^^® other Pergunahs. In assuming the executive 

charge of the district he soon became aware of this 
fact, and to lighten the burden, he suspended the five per cent Moqudumee 
allowance, which constituted elsewhere the Ofiicial fees of the village representa- 
tives. For two years this settlement was realized not without complaints, bnt 
without arrears ; at the end of that time the second campaign commenced, in- 
surrections arose in the Hills, especially in Noorpoor, the harvests failed, and 
both fiscal and political reasons combined to reduce the settlement. Accordingly' 
. with the sanction of the Commissioner confirmed by Sir Frederick Currie, the 
Chief Commissioner at Lahore, the juma of Noorpoor was lowered to the 
extent of 20,000 Rupees,, and fixed at the aggregate of 1,76,890 rupees, which 
it bore at the time of the revised settlement trader Regulation IX of 1833. 

347.— The Summary Settlement of Pergunahs HuiTeepoor and Nadown 

(;all for no special remarks. The revenue was fairly 
and JSadown, ^^^ rather heavily assessed, as I shall endeavour to 

shew when I explain my subsequent reductions. 
^ For a short period, and as the first settlement, the detnand was placed at a very 
judicious standard. Too great remissions would have embarrassed future pro- 
ceedings, and it was safe policy to keep the revenue ratjber above than below the 
just proportion. For there were no data for elaborate calculations, and the re- 
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vised settleinent, xvhibh was immediately to follow, would adjust and n^oderate 

all inequalities. "" 

348. — The Pergpinah of Kooloo, was a mountainoufi province entirely distinct 

fronj the rest of the district. Th« people and pro- 
T&rgunah Kooloo. 

duct belonged almost to different species^ This 

Country was the most recent conquest of the Sikhs. The inhabitants were not yet 

reconciled to the rule of their invaders, and the vestiges of war and rapine were 

still visible in the ruined homesteads and deserted fields of the peasantry, when 

the usurpers were themselves deposed to make way for their British conquerors. 

The upper part of the Province, which constitutes the valhy of the Beas near 

ijbs source* was settled by Mr. John Lawrence, the Commissioner of the JuUun- 

dhur. Doab. The lower portion, bordering on the Sutlej, was settled by the 

Honorable J. Erakine. It was in this part of the Pergunah, that the population 

displayed the greatest opposition to Sikh supremacy, and it was here accordingly 

that the marks of desolation were most recent and numerous. The junui was 

made progressive in order to suit the impoverished condition of the Country, and 

the maximum was reached in three years, the term of the settlement. 

349. — The following detail will shew the demand £xed on each Pergunah 

at this summary Settlement. For the sake of 

Financial Hesultt of the . ' ▼ i • ly^i^ j* x 

Summary SettUment, comparison, I have given the totals according to 

the present distribution of Pergunahs, and not as 

they were on the first occupation of the country. The results are the same, 

while the facilities for comparison, are so much greater :*- 

Rs. 

Pergunah Kan^ra, 2,27,870 

„ Nadown, 1,77,657 

„ ' Hureepoor, 92,172 

„, Noorpoor, 1,42,400 

Miscellaneous villages *% '^ 

of Nooorpoor trans- f o/i /iqq ( ^s* 

ferred to Zila Goor, \ ^^'^^ \ Total 1,76,890 

daspoor. J J * 

Pergunah Kooloo, 52,562 



Total, 7,27,151 

350.— Although an abatement of ten per cent on the Sikh Bent Boll, was 

allowed at the summary Settlement, an experience 

Seasont for considering ,.,.«, •• .i . 

fummary teitUment highin of four years, as district oflficer, assured me, that 

unirrigaie^ tracU. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^mimgated tracts, was stiU too 
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high. Tlie expediency of fixing a low asseeBment upon ]aD<}8 wanting the means 
of artificial irrigation, is au axiom now so uoirersally admitted in oar Revenue 
practice, that I need not point out its obvious advantages. Crops dependant on 
the pei'iodical rains, are so iluctuating and irregular, that a money assessment, 
fixed for a 9eries of years, must needs be light to compensate for the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. It is true that the surplus profits of the good years would pro* 
bably compensate for the losses of the bad. But we cannot expect such careful 
habits on the part of the community, nor calculate on so nice an adjustment of 
assets. The abundance of a good harvest will be seldom reserved to meet pros* 
pective casualties, and thus the Government, by the system of long settlements 
is practically debarred from sharing in the prosperity of the people, and i9 obliged 
to make allowances for seasons of distress. 

351.— The Sikh revenue was calculated on a moiety of the gross produce, 
and a reduction of ten per cent upon the Government demand, would still leave 
the respective shares in the relative proportion of forty five to fifty-five. I am 
fully aware that this was not the only benefit which the summary Settlement in* 
troduced. I do not forget that the people have obtained an entire immunity 
from many vexatious imposts. The weight of taxation has been further light* 
ened by extended cultivation, by the distribution of the Government revenue over 
a wider area, by freedom from officiaL extortion, and by the introduction and 
culture of better articles of produce. 

352.— All these circumstances combined ha ye tended certainly to improve 
the condition of the cultivator. It is not easy, nor perhaps practicable, to calcu* 
late to what extent these causes have operated, but I have no doubt they have ad- 
ded, from fifteen to twenty per cent, to each man's income, so' that the Govern- 
ment revenue, instead of being nearly a half, probably does not exceed one-third 
of the present assets of the cultivator. 

353.— Allowing to these considerations their full importance, I stUl believe 
^here is not sufficient vitality in the summary settkment, to carry it successfully 
over a long series of years. The cultivator's profits are not so large that he oan 
pay, from his own resources, tho: losses incidental to a had harvest. The occur- 
rence of a calamitous year would compel the Government, as it has already done, 
to grant remissions, and the public revenue would thus come to fluctuate with 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. A constant struggle would be kept^up between 
the Government and the people, tending to demoralize the community, to encour- 
age fraud and false representations, aiid to overwhelm the Collector's establish- 
ments with the labour of examining applications for relief. 
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354.— Moreover we should bear in mind that under the Government of oar 
predecessors, there were adventitious circumstances now no larger existing, which 
assisted the people to meet their public obligations. A large proportion of the 
Hill population, especially from Noorpoor and Hureepoor, were employed in the 
ranks of the Sikh Army, for which service their quiet orderly behaviour, fidelity 

to their employers, and courage in the field, particularly recommended them. 

» 

They were held in such estimation that no Establishment, public or private, was 
considered to be properly furnished in which they were not included. The money 
that these men riemitted to theif families, supplied funds to meet extraordinary 
difRculties, to iieplace agricultural stock, and to liquidate the Government revenue, 
which, under other circumstances, must have fallen into arreai's. 

855. — This source of income has now been withdrawn. The Sikh establish- 
ments have been scattered to the winds, and those very men, who under former 
Governments, were the mainstay of the District,, are now sitting idle at home, 
enhancing the burthens and contributing nothing to the general store. In Noor- 
poor and Hureepoor there are thousands of men, (I write from positive information) 
out of employ, born and bred to Military service, unpractised in, and undisposed 
to, any other occupation. However good as soldiers, they are worthless as agi*i- 
culturists, and instead of being an element of strength, they present an argu- 
ment for moderating the revenue, so as to suit their helpless condition. 

356. — But the best proof of all that the summary settlement was too high to 

last, is the fact that duiing the yeai-s 1847-48 and 

J?ew*,wo»« »« 1847-48 toAo Af\ t ivij i. •• t 

and 184.8-49. lo4o-49, 1 was obliged to grant remissions. In 

those two 3'ears, the Hills were visited by a severe 
and long continued drought. Scarcity prevailed over rfU the unirrigated portion 
of the District. , The cattle died for want of fodder and water, and for three . 
successive harvests, not a crop was saved in the poor uplands of Koorpoor and 
Niidown. Those Talooquas suffered most which were nearest to tl^ plains, 
while the interior Districts from their neighbourhood to the higher mountains 
obtained an additional supply of rain. The people were reduced to great distress, 
and in this emergency I applied for and received the sanction of tlie Commis- 
sioner, to suspend such portions of the revenue as the circumstances of the peo- 
ple might require. Accordingly, I went about investigating, personally, the 
condition and resources of each Talooqua, and the result was that I allowed sus- 
pensions, and the Government so far acquiesced in the propriety of these measures 
as to authorise the absolute remission of all the balances. 
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357.-*There are scarcely any analogous tracU in our older Provinces, whose 

« rates of assessment I might compare with my own. 
Comparison of rates with 
analogous districts, If, W. The most similar perhaps are the districts of 

rovtncts. Kumaon, Gurhwal, Dera Doon, and Jubulpoor. As 

a Counti*y generally deficient in the means of irrigatioii, the Delhi territoiy, ex- 
cluding the arid lands of Hureeanah, and the Canal districjtsof Paneeput, presents 
many corresponding features. The hilly portions of Goorgaon are not unlike the 
lower talooquas of Noorpoor and Nadown, and yet the rates in all these districts 
are considerably higher than my own assessment in the unirrigated Pergunahs. 

On cultivation 



rNftdown, (totally unirrigated) 
Kangra T. S. S. < Hureepoor (18 per cent, irrigated) 

C Noorpoor (12 do do.) 

Average, 



per acre. 


R. 


A. 


P. 


1 
1 

1 


4 6 

13 6 

7 10 



18 7 



••• 



l*er acre. 


R. A. 


P. 


1 5 


9 


1 7 


10 


1 6 


9 


13 


9 


1 1 


2 


13 


5 


OU 


6 



tracts. 



'% f Delhi Territory, 

I Goorgaon, 
I Hohtuc, ... 
K. W.,PbOVINCE8. •< Kumaon,... 

I Gurhwal, 
I Jubulpoor, 
l^Dera Doon, 

358. — These remarks are not intended to apply to the irrigated portions 

of the District, nor indeed to the irrigated villages 

Assessment on irrigated • i j j • -nt i tt 

^^^^ ^ included m Noorpoor and Hurreepoor; my argu- 

ments are addressed exclusively on behalf of those 
tracts which, are dependent on natural supplies of water. For experience, in va- 
rious parts of India, has assured me that however fair the demand may be, under 
favorable seasons, the same estimate is not adapted for a lengthened tenn of 
years. For during this period occasional reverses wiU aris^. The abundance of 
past seasons will seldom be available to meet present deficiencies. So that we 
must calculate not only against bad harvests, but allow a margin for the impro- 
vidence of the cultivator. 

359,— In the irrigated Perguntih of Kangra, and the upper portion of Koo- 

loo, where the crops are certain and regular, and 

Pergunahs Kangra and ,, ti.ii.vjii. mi 

Kooloo, * "^® summary settlement had been easwy col- 

lected I gave no reductions. The village Jumas 
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were adjusted and brought to afisimilate to a general stand^d, bat tbe de* 
mand was not lowered. Indeed, there id a Blight increafte in the present assess- 
ment, and so also in the irrigated villages of Hureepoor, such as Talooquas 
Nagrota and Narhaneh : and the irrigated valleys of Noorpoor, such as Indoura, 
Kheirun and Soomjpoor, the reduction is almost nominal. In these cases I had 
no misgivings for the future. The supply of water was diawn from perennial- 
sources, and conducted from the hills over the surface of the country. The da- 
ta for assessment were precise and positive. There was no deduction to be made 
for prospective casualties. Six years had passed since the cession, and no acci* 
dent had occurred to retard the prosperity of the villages'. On the contrary, I had 
seen them, when the inhabitants of the uniri'igated tracts were rendered destitute 
by drought, increasing in resources^ and paying their revenue with promptness 
and facility. Under these circumstances, there was no necessity to lighten 
their burdens. I had practical proof that their assessment was moderate. 

360.— At the same time I abstained from making any increase. I remem* 

bered that the times, though unfavorable to the 
M T^d^ <u9^9m€n general prospects of the district, were propitious to 

the in-igated Talooquas. The scarcity and drought 
which devastated the uplands, doubled the profits of the inhabitants of thevalleys. 
Their produce was constant and undiminished, and realized twice the price. I did 
not forget that irrigated lands have also their cycles of adversity, although the 
fluctuations are neither so frequent, nor run to such dangerous extremes. The 
seasonable rains that would gladden the uplands, and cover them with corn, 
would naturally tend to lower prices and diminish the value of their highly assessed 
produce. Ever since the cession, the prices of grain had ranged remarkably high. 
A return for the ten years previous to our occupancy, proved to me the vicissi- 
tudes to which the mai'ket was subject, and I could not disregard the warnings they 
su«»<»'e8ted. The rates of assessment were certainly not low, and on these 
grounds, I determined to maintain them. The details, of course, required to 
b^ adjusted and equalised, but the totals 1 resolved to keep> as nearly as possible 
unaltered. 

361. — The results then of my experience extending over a period of four 

General resulis ofmyex- years, established in my mind the truths of these 
'perience. two propositions :— J?VV*<, that the settlement on 

the richly irrigated vaAleys was equitable and might be maintained ; and Secondly* 
that the assessment on the uplands was too high and must be reduced. 

362.«-In calculating the amount of reduction to be granted, I was guided 
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Amount of reduction, how «^ti^ely by my own observation. When the set- 
ettimated. tlement began, I had been four years in uninterrupt- 

ed employ, and daring this time, I had not neglected my opportunities. Eight 
months of every year I had passed in camp ; and latterly, there was not a single 
village, in the most remote and secluded parts of the district, which I had not 
visited, and whose capacity I had not ascertained. Few Settlement Officers have 
possessed such advantages or been able to acquire so intimate an acquaintance with 
the people and coutttry committed to their charge. In computations of this nature, 
much must always depend upon conjecture. Judgment and experience will of 
course correct the estimate, but the measure of concession must, after all, rest 
upon opinion. There is no established formula to lead, unerringly, to exact 
conclusions, and I was compelled to act upon my own discretion. After careful 
deliberation, I assumed that a reduction of twelve per cent, on the unirrigated 
tracts was necessary. This amount pf relief would place the revenue upon a sound 
and substantial basis. The Government demand would be regularly and cheer- 
fully paid, and the |)eople would be enabled to meet, without difficulty, the 
fluctuation inseparable from the cultivation of the soil. 

363.— Starting with tfiese views, I proceeded to the detailed assessment. 

I required from the Teseeldar a tabular statement. 

for each talooqua, shewing the extent of cultivation, 
the proportions of irrigated and unirrigated land, the amount of culturable waste, 
the past and present payments, and the rates of assessment in each village. 
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364.-^1 copied a translation of this statement into a Settlement Note Book 

kept for the pnrpose. I devoted one page to a ge- 
neral descnptive account of the talooqua, shewing 
its position and general features. On the next page, I entered tlie statement. 
The third leaf was left blank, and on this I recorded all matters which the ta-> 
ble failed to supply : for instance, the number of Asamees, their condition and 
Qiste. the quality of the soil, and the result of my own observations and enquiries, 
365.— Poxsaiog this practiee throughout the disitfict, I compiled, without 
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miieli effort, a aorfc of Domes-day record of every talooqua and itfl coraponent vil- 
lages. I submit it iu original with this report. It will form a valuable book 
of reference to those who succeed me to the charge of this interesting District. 

363.— ."With these details before me I selected a talooqua and pitched my 

^ , camp in the centre. A talooqua on the hills 

Selection of a Talooqua. ^ 

comprises a circle of villages, possessing many com- 
mon characteristics. The crests of dividing ranges, or other natural barriers 
had determined the original distribution of the country. The constituent villa- 
ges, would bear a general likeness, which favored their being grouped and 
treated together, but the resemblance seldom extended to the next talooqua. 
Vaiious causes, either physical or moral, would arise and oblige ihe to adopt a 
different scale of rates. Thus, I rarely had the power of dealing with extensive 
tracts as is the custom in the plains ; but I was limited by the peculiar charac- 
ter of the country to smaller areas, and compelled to take them up in separate 
detail. 

367.'»~I have already given a full description of these hills. To the ordi- 

A Talooqua how consti- "^^^^ ^^^e, the district presents a wild and pictur- 
*"^^^* esque landscape, diversified with monntain ridges and 

fruitful valleys. The same confusion which bewilders the spectator, embarrasses 
also the proceedings of the fiscal Officer. For the hills are not always uniform 
and connected, nor do the valleys invariably repose in peaceful luxuriance at 
their base. Transverse ranges occur to break the continuity of the chain, or to 
npheave the valleys to the stature of the surrounding hills. These are the na* 
tural features which distinguish one talooqua from another. There are other 
variations of climate, soil and population, which equally prevent the application 
of any single system of assessment. Each talooqua, therefore, must form the 
subject of separate enquiiy, and special rates must be devised, for calculating 
which, the ratio of assessment in adjoining talooquas will seldom afford a guide. 
368. — In the assessment of villages, I made no attempt to apply a system 

of classified rates, nor did I vex myself with en- 
village Assessments. 

deavouring to ascei'tain the gross produce, and to 

evolve from thence the money proportion leviable as Government revenue. I 
believe that such processes lead to no practical result. . On the contrary the mind 
is diverted into intricate paths of enquiry, and the essential causes affecting the 
condition of a village, are apt to be less regarded or perhaps entirely lost sight 
of.' The process of assessment should, I think, be more generalized. The for- 
mer collections, the average quality of the lands, the number and caste of tlie 
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cultivators, the distance ofmarketf;, the facilities for irrlgatLoii, should all bo 
borne in mind, and a settlement fixed with reference to those broad considera- 
tions, will be more intelligible to the people, and work far better in practice than 
one elaborated bj minute and tedious enquiry. 

369. — The investigations carried on at the Settlement of the Agra Provin- 
ces, have determined the value of land, with a pre- 
Fixing Mates, . . 

cision quite Bumcient for our purposes. The ex- 
tremes range between not very distant limits, and the same scale of rates taken 
from an analogous district, and modified according to local circumstances, is ap- 
plicable to any part of upper India. The yield of crop, the prices of grain, and 
the expenses of cultivation are much the same in the Punj ab, as in the Provin- 
ces east of the Sutlej, and the Settlement Officer, with his materials around him, 
will be at no loss to select a rate adapted to the country in which he is employed. 
370. — In every talooqua, I adopted a general rate, one for irrigated, and an- 
other for uidnigated lands ; classification of soils 

Two TCties adopted, 

and different rates to suit these soils, I eschewed 

altogether. I hold that such refined details are by no means necessary to an ac- 
curate settlement. Supposing that the assessment was heavy, I estimated^the 
amount of reduction it required, and prepared my rates to bring out, in nearly 
equal numbers, the juma I had assumed to be fair. These modified rates were 
applied to the area of every village. Those above were brought down to the le- 
vel of the rates. Those already assessed at the average, were left undisturbed, 
and those below were cautiously raised towards the general standard. Of course 
there were exceptions both for maintaining a higher rate, or for allowing a larger 
reduction. But, as a general rule, the assessment of the villages, comprised 
in the talooqua, were made to revolve as close as practicable round a common 
centre. 

Syi.-.'W'hen I had revised the assessment of each village, contained in the 

Tehseeldars and Chow^ talooqua, I shewed my estimates, before announcing 
drees consulted, tliem, to the Tehseeldar, and desired him to point out 

any instance where he thought alteration necessary. I associated with him two 
or three respectable Zumeendars of the talooqua, whose intelligence and probity 
had given them a local reputation. They conferred together close to my tents. 
Whenever they adduced any valid reasons in support of an amendment, I usually 
conceded to their opinion. Sometimes their arguments were based upon grounds 
whicji did not approve themselves to my judgment, and in such cases, I adhered 
to my original estimate. By theso means, I elicited a great deal of valuable in- 
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Apology for the practice. 



formation, which otherwise, I might never have discovered. For there are many 
peculiarities in every village, accessible only to local experience, and which r\o 
length of residence, nor patience of investigation, woald ever disclose to the Set- 
tlement Officer. 

372.— Perhaps, to some minds, this mode of procedure may appear 

questionable, and it may be argued that there is as 
great a probahility of receiving false as truthful im- 
pressions. But it will be remembered that I had a simple population to deal 
with. I possessed, moreover, the advantage of intimate acquaintance. It will 
iscai'cely be denied, that the opinion of men who have passed all tlieir lives on the 
spot, is worth asking on the propriety of a settlement, which is to last for twen- 
ty years. I did not depend upon, hut hoped to profit by, their co-operation. I 
received their suggestions, and admitted them as I pleased at my own discretion. 
373.-— I proceeded in this manner until I had completed the assessment of 

the whole district. I coi^menoed in November 
1860, and concluded my operations in the autumn 
of 1851. The Financial results may be briefly stated as follows :— ■ 



Financial results. 
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374.— Deducting the small enhancement in pergunah Kangra, the net reduf- 

Total amount of reduc^ ^^^^ ^^ *^® wlicle district, amounts to the aggregate 
**• sum of 43,358 Rupees, and falls upon the gross re- 

venue of the District, in the proportion of exactly six per cent. 

375— To this reduction, I should add the remissions, 20,176 Rupees, giwited 
to the pergunah of Nooi-poor in the year 1848-49. By the addition of this sum. 
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the total decrease of revenue on the Bummary settlement, amounts to 63,534 
Kupees, or about 8*73 per cent. 

376.'— In the perganah of Kangra, are conjprised six subordinate talooquaj. 

Proposed assessment of ^^^® ^^ ^^^«® *^e situated in the vaUey which lies at 
per^umh Kangra, the foot of the great Chumba Range. These taloo- 

quas command exteusire means of irrigation, the soil and population also are neariy 
Bv^paHty of rates in dif identical. But owing to variations of climate and 
ferent talooquas, relative distance from the plains, they exhibit dif- 

ferent rates of assessment. Although constituent parts of one valley, they are 
placed, geographically, one above the other in successive tiers beginning with 
Rihloo the most westerly and the most depressed in point of elevation, and 
ending with Boogahal, a remote talooqua, on the Mundee frontier. Eihloo and 
Kangra are nearly alike, both in position and in the vicinity of markets. Palum 
and Rajgeeree are elevated about seven hundred feet, and to the traders who 
come from the Punjab, to take away the staple produce of rice, are less accessible 
than the lower portions of the valley. Again, Boogahal is situated on a platform, 
raised about a thousand feet above the level of Palum. The climate of Hihloo 
and Kangra is almost tropical; besides rice, which is common to the whole 
valley, the people grow sugar-cane, tobacco, turmeric, and other valuable articles 
of commerce. In Palum and Rajgeeree, the greater elevation makes the tempera* 
ture more moderate. The rice and sugar are equally famous, as the produce of Rih- 
loo or Kangra, but the greater difficulty of access necessitates a reduction in the 
prices, to attract traders over the additional distance. So the land bears a lighter 
assessment in order to compensate for the depreciated value of the produce. The 
climate of Boogahal does not admit of the cultivation of sugar and other analogous 
crops. The rifie also is of a coarser description ; moreover the position of the 
talooqua is secluded, and in parts very rugged and mountainous. These causes wUl 
sufficiently account for the great disparity of rates between these different talooquas. 
377. — The same reasons affect the assessment of the constituent villages of 
DispaHtif of rates in dif- ^*^^ talooqua. For the surface of the country is 
jereA m ages, j^^^ ^^^ uniform level. The valley slopes gradually 

from the base of theQhupiba range towards the river Beeas. The upper villages, 
though belonging to the same talooqua, are perhaps a thousand feet higher than 
the villages at the other extremity. This difference of elevation induces great 
variations of climate. The corn in the lower portion of the valley is yellow and 
ready for the sickle, while the crops underneath the hills, and not ten miles dis- 
tant, are quite green and immature. The temperature of the lower villageji 
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allows of the cultivation of tlie sugar-cane, and the finest qualities of rice. The 
estates at the head of the valley are limited to wheat, barley, and the inferior sorts 
of rice. In the adaptation of climate to agricultural development, the lower 
villages possess a decided advantage. They are also more accessible, and nearer 
to the markets of the district. On the other hand, the villages nearest the 
liills, are most contiguous to the supplies of water for the purposes of irrigation. 
They take their wants first, and are always certain of whatever quantity they 
require. The lower villages must wait in expectation. Frequently they cannot 
command the water, when there is the greatest demand for it. The supply is 
always more precarious and more limited than in the villages situated above 
them. All these considerations of climate, accessibility, and relative means of 
irrigation have a palpable influence in determining the rates of assessment^ and 
will account for the wide extremes between which the village jumas fluctuate. 

378. — In a district where so many causes, unknown to settlement experience, 
J 7/ /• /» operated to derange ordinary calculations, the past 

previous sixteen years. payments for a series of years, obviously afford 

the most practical and trustworthy data for future assessment. In the Xangra 
valley there were great facilities for compiling such a record. The payments of 
every village had been made in grain, at rates which li/id prevailed from the earliest 
times. The gr^in had been stored by Government, at the village granary, (Kotee) 
and sold wholesale to Punjab traders. The only process necessary was to convert 
the receipts into money, according to the current prices of the year. A schedula 
of the prices, for the sixteen years preceding the settlement, was obtained from the 
principal market town of each talooqua, and the average collections of each village 
were at once o omputed. 

379. — The following table will shew the amount of the summary settlement 
Financial comparison of io each talooqua, the average collections of the past 

sixteen years, and my proposed settlement : — 



Talooquas, 



Talooquas. 


Summary 
Settlement. 


Sixteen years 
Collections. 


Proposed 
Settlements. 


Xvinioo, a.« ••« .«• .•• •«• 
j^angra, ... ..« ■•• •.• .i. 

.& iUUXU, ••• ••• ••• .•• ••• 


Rs. 
42,202 

65,485 
82,187 


Rs. 

46,582 
63,653 
88,146 


Rs. 
44,471 
64,191 
85,527 



380.— It will be observed that though my estimates shew an increase, they 
are still below the average collections. I believe the jumas are very moderate. 
The people accepted them readily. They have been paid, with ease and rega<^ 



larity, for tlio two years since the settlement was completed, although grain has 
fetched less than the average prices. 

381. — For the other talooquas of the valley, " Oopla Eajgeevee," and 
" Boogahal/' I was not ahle to obtain a trustworthy table of previous payments. 
The circumstances of Kajgeeree so closely resemble Palum, that the rates appli- 
ed in one talooqna, were equally adapted for the other. The past and proposed 
assessments for these two Talooquas, are herewith annexed. There has been 
little or no alteration made :— 

Past, Proposed. 

Rs Rs. 

Oopla Rajgeeree, 19,697 19,335 

Boogahal, 5,309 6,352 

332.— Burgeeraon is the only unirrigated talooqua attached to this perguu- 

nah, and in conformity with the principles that 

'Benson for reduction in ., , , a ...,,-, , 

Burgeeraon. guided my assessments of -unimgated lands, has 

received a considerabU reduction. It was former- 
ly held in jageer by Ajeet Sing, one of the Sindanwala Sirdars, and the demand 
had been raised by }iis rapacity. It is a poor district, entirely dependent upon 
the seasons. The former jumma was Rs. 12,954. The proposed assessment is 
10,635 Rupees. 

383. — The perganah of Nadown is utterly deficient in the means of irriga- 
tion. It consists of low hills, unrelieved by any 

Proposed assessment in . j j. • mi mi 

Pergunah Nadown, ^P®^ country, and contains seven Talooquas. Ihe 

entire cultivated area amounts to 1,21,547 acres 
of which only 2,355 acres or less than two per cent., are irrigated. In this Per- 
gunah, which comprises upwards of nine hundred square miles, there are only 
thi'ee towns, Joala Mookee, Nadown and Shoojanpoor-Teera. The two last 
scarcely deserve the appellation, being only large-sized villages. The population 
is entirely agrarian, ana except; in these towns, there are few non-productive 
classes to create a demand for agricultural stock, consequently grain is excessive- 
ly cheap. In times of drought, the deficiency of water is a serious embarrass- 
ment, and in times of plenty there is the greatest difficulty in disposing of the 
produce. The people are poor, and the summary settlement pressed heavily 
upon their resources. In some parts, for instance in Chowkee Kotlehr, consi- 
derable balances accrued. This Talooqua was nearest to the plains. The soil 
is thin, lying upon a substratuin of sandstone. The people had always com- 
plained of the severity, of the summary settlement* Other Talooquas^ such as 
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Mahul Moree, a recent escheat, owing to the rebellion of Raja Purnaod Chund, 
in 18 iS 1819, were assessed at rates' which did not require much modification. 
Considering, however, the want ofiriigation, and the absence of markets, I de- 
termined to allow a fall reduction in this Pergunah, of twelve per cent. 

384.— The following is the detail of the Taloo- 
, Financial comparison of 
Talooquas. quas, with their past and present assessments :— 

JPast. Present, 

Nadown, 40,794 R«. 33,386 Rs. 

Chungur Bulyar, 39,103 „ 33,098 

Chowkee Kotlehr, r ... 27,505 „ 22,165 

Teehra, 11,965 „ 10,833 

Rajgeree Tikla, 14,420 „ 13.234 

Mahul Moree, ... ..^ , 32,789 „ 33,157 

Juswan, • 11,081 „ 9,316 



I* 



>» 



n 



t» 



»* 



■!*» 



Total, 1,77,657, „ 1,55,689 

385.— The Pergunah of Hureepoor, unlike Nadown, is a mixture of val- 
leys and alternating ranges. It borders on the 
Pergunah Hureepoor. . t> j • i a 

Usasonsfor reduction, "V®^ iSeeas, and includes a fine alluvial plain known 

as the Hul Doon. The rest of the Pergunah con- 
sists of hills with narrow intervening valleys. It is more accessible than 
Nadown; there is a larger proportion of non -agricultural inhabitants, and 9,461 
acres, or twenty-one per cent., are irrigated. The whole of this area, however, 
is not watered from perennial sources. In some of the talooquas, the streams 
are liable to dry up in seasons of scarce rain, and thus the supply fails when the 
need is most imperative. Notwithstanding these advantages, the Pergunah of 
Hurreepoor was considerably over-assessed. The Sikh revenue, derived from 
this disti-ict, was higher in proportion than any other part of the hills. The po- 
pulation is military, and was largely employed in the Sikh armies. The local 
Kardars took advantage of thi« circumstance, to raise the village demands, 
which the fruits of Sikh service only afforded the means io pay. Agam, a sys- 
tem of farming, which gave rise to much speculation, prevailed in tliis Pei^uuah. 
The villages near the town were the subject of keen competition, and the juma« 
were driven, in consequence, far above the legitimate standard. The Pergunah 
foi-meriy abounded with pine forests which adorned the hill sides, and the vioi- 
nity of the Beeas made these forests valuable. The Armors of tie villages bad 
the right of felling the wood within their rospeotive bouBclari^, and thi3«»u&o 
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also contributed to enhance the value of the leases. The summary settlement 
gave a large redaction, and restored the management of the villages to the hands 
of the resident communities, but the assessment was felt to be heavy, and' in the 
drought of 1847-48 and 1848-49, 1 was obliged to grant considerable remissions. 
The few forests remaining were reserved to Government, and the people could 
not avail themselves of this source of revenue- In this Pergunah also, I consi- 
dered the amount of relief should not be lefts than twelve per cent. The irriga- 
ted villages received little or no reduction ; their condition was prosperous and 
the revenue was paid without difficulty. But in the upland talooquas, where irri- 
gation was entirely wanting, and the villages were full of disbanded soldiers, I 
reduced the demand to the full measure brought out by my rates. 

33^.—.! subjoin a list of the Talooquas shewing 

i^TaJ^o^aiT^^ ^^«i^^^* o^ *^« Summary Settlement, and my 

proposed revision :— 
SutYitntary JPro]posed, 

Settlement* Settlement, 

Mangur, 16^465 ... 13,815 

Dhunietah 10.6^9 ... 8,614 

Ramgurh, 10,115 ... 8,018 

H ureepoor Khas, 7,694 . . . 5,225 

Nuraneh, 15,5n ... 14,453) 

Nugrota, ... 13,682,... 13,200 ^ Irrigated. 

Chunore. 3,827 ... 3,776) 

Oxohasun, 6,248 ... 6,785 

Kotila 3,749 ... 3,692 

Gungote, 4,250 ... 3,810 



Total, 92,172 80,388 

387.— Noorpoor is the most westerly Pergtuiab of the district. It stands 

also the nearest to the plains, and many of its 
T^^ak ^oorpo^ ^^ villages, on this account, have recently been trans- 
ferred to the neighbouring jurisdiction of Goor- 
daspoor. Like Hureepoor, this Pergunah possesses a great variety of hill and 
open countty. The Beas, at this point, debouches into the plains, and on either 
bank ace rich alluvial plateaux supported in the distance by low ranges of hills. 
The Talooquas of Noorpoor bordering on the river, are Indoura and Kheirun ; 
both are irHgated by canals drawn from the Beeas, but the natural luxuriance 
of the tract is seriously impaired by the caprices of the river, which here runs 
in three channels,^nd during the rainy season inundates, and fi-equently devas* 
tates, th« surrounding country. Above the valley of the Beas, the surface of 
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the Pergunali is picturesque and undulating ; the hills increase in size, and the 
valleys assume a more definite shape, as they recede from the plains. Noorpoor, 
from its westerly position and distance from the' lofty mountains of Cliumba, 
gets considerably less rain than the other Pergunahs of the district. The 
Talooquas adjoining the plains are peculiarly liable to drought. The soil is poor 
and arid, and water, even for domestic purposes, has to be fetched fiom a long 
distance. In the dry seasons of 1848-1849, the distress of the people was greater 
in Noorpoor than elsewhere, and I was obliged, not only to suspend the collec- 
tion of the revenue, but to revise the summary settlement a year before its term 
would expire. But even this reduction did not suffice, and at the formal settle- 
ment, under Regulation IX of 1833, 1 allowed a further concession of 6*20 per 
cent. Noorpoor contains fourteen Talooquas according to the following detail :— 



1 






Summary 
Settlcfnent, 


JProposed 
Settlement, 


Financial result in 


Noorpoor, 


• • • 


10,107 


Rs. 


9,956 Rs. 


each Talooqua, 


Indoura,... 


• •• 


20,226 


yt 


20,054 „ 




Jugutpoor, 


• • « 


7,486 


» 


7,386 „ 


> 


Joalee, ... ' 


• • • 


19,658 


it 


16,385 „ 




Chutur, ... 

• 


• •• 


10,452 


it 


9,846 „ 




Soorujpoor, 


« • • 


],494 


it 


1.638 „ 




Shapoor, .. 


• • • 


19,829 


it 


18,725 „ 




Putehpoor, 


• > • 


6,807 . 


it 


6,379 „ 




Kheirun, .. 
Kotila, .. 


•V 

« • « 


9,626 
4,015 


tt 
it 


9,629 ., 
3,697 „ 




Khun dee, 


♦•» • 


7,998 


tt 


7.480 „ 




Lodwan, 


t • • 


2,779 


tt 


2.640 ,r 




Mow, Bala, 


• •» 


7,403 


»i 


7,165 „ 




Mow Teree, 


... 
1 


1,414 


91 


1,541 .„ 



Total, 



1,21.521 



Talooquas transferred to 
Goordaspoor. 



.. 1,29,294 „ 

388.— The Talooquas transferred to Goordaspoor, belong entirely to the 

plains. They do not constitute an original por- 
tion of the ancient Hill principality of Noorpoor. 
Nor at the cession of the Hills, did they at first 
appertain to the jurisdiction of Kangra, But on the demarcation of the boun- 
daiy, between British Territory and the dominions of Maharaja Duleep Sing, 
the Talooquas, for sake of compactness, were made over to us. After annexa* 
tion. when the Tvhole Punjab fell under Britisli rule, these Talooquas cleaily 
belonged to the district of (^roordaspoor^ and accordingly, in , 1852, after the 
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Completion of the settlement, they were transferred. * Although the character of 
the country is uniform and level, yet*from tlie vicinity of the hills, the soil, in 
many places, is pdor and encurahered with stoues. At no very distant period, 
the gi*eater portion of the area was an uncultivated waste reserved for hunting 
grounds. The population is thin, and the lands are slovenly tilled. The 
aJBpect of the fields denote their I'ecent reclamation from waste, and the insufficien- 
cy of the labour applied to their culture. The exceptions are the villages 
around Putankote, an ancient town lying in the valley of the Chukee 
torrent, as it emerges on the plains. The settlement of this tr«ict was 
in general light, and I made no essential alterations. I did not attempt 
to raise the assessment, because the lands 'Were poor, the population inadequate, 
and the water for irrigation was not always available. It is drawn, chiefly 
from the Chukee, which occasionally alters its channel, and in seasons of 
drought, the waters are exhausted by the villages on the higher portion of its 
course. There are six talooquas according to the following detail : — 



Patankote, 


Past Settlement. 
8.399 ... 


JProposed Settlement, 
8,433 


Pulaee, 


• • • • • « 


11.188 ... 


.«. 


10,652 


Soorujpoor, 


• • • • • • 


1,069 ... 


• . • 


1,599 


Ghurota, 


• • ■ • • • 


4,217 ... 


... 


4,257 


Meertul, 


• • • » i • 


7,124 ... 


••• 


6,485 


Nungul, 


■ • t -• • • 


1,492 ... 


1 • • 


1,911 



Total 33,489 .., ... 33,337 

889. —To sum up the statistics of the' entire Pergunah of Noorpoor, 

including the talooquas now annexed to Gooi'das- 

Oeneral statistics of Noor* .. . . *» x i • ^ . , 

poor including transfers po^^, . the aggregate juma of this tract, accord- 

ing to the summary Settlement, was as follows :— 

Rs. 

Summary settlement of present pergunah of Noorpoor, 1,42,401 

Summary settlement of talooquas transferred, ,,. 34,489 

Add, reniissions given in 1848-49, ... 20^76 

Total, ... 1,97,066 ^ 
The proposed assessment, for the next twenty years, amounts to the follow- 
ing detail : — 

Bs. 

Proposed SetUement in pergunah Noorpoor, 1,33,577 

Do. do. in talooquas transferred, , ... ... 33,337 

N ——11 . iMl 

Total, .., 1,66,914 
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390.— The entiie juma of tliU tract, before separation, amounted tkereforff 

to the aggregate sum of 1,97,066 Ra., and the prq- 
i^^et Finaiunal resuUs, and 
rva9on8 for great reduo sent, assessment reaches a total of 1,66,914 Rs, 

*^'** The compaiison shews a gross redaction of 30,152 

lis., which is a little in excess of fifteen per cent This^ is the largest measure of 
redaction given to anjr perganah, bat 1 have alreadjjt stated that the summary 
settlement '^vas higher than in the rest of.th.e district> The remissions of both 
settlements talten together, are not greiater, but the scanty relief accorded in the 
first settlement, obliged a larger concession to render all equal in the second. 
Noorpoor is not only a poor pergunah, with a limited i^mount of irrigation, bu^ 
there are other reasons for moderatiug the demand. ' It is a frontier district,^ 
touching on tlie territories of Maliaraja Goolab Sing, to the west, an^ tlw hiU 
fitate of Chumba to the north, It also receives less rain than other perguviahft 
lying deeper in the hills ; and the population moreover is military, and numbers 
were formerly employed in the ranks of the Sikh Army. These men are unac- 
customed to agriculture, and are not the dlass from whom a high revenue could 
be exacted. 

391. — There remains to be considered the pergunah of Kooloo. The peo- 
ple and the character of the hills, in this interest- ' 
^ ^ * ing Province, are so entirely dissimilar from the 

rest of the district, that I had intended to, and perhaps may yet, submit a sepa- 
rate account. I cannot do justice to the variety of the details, nor compress my ' 
information within the narrow limits of a general Report, The mode of measure- 
ment, the process ofassepsm-dnt, the tenures' and institutions are'sb peculiar, that 
their details aw well, entitled to be separately discussed. In this place I will 
give only the general features of the pergunah, and the reasons which guided 
me. in fixing th© settlement. 

392.— Pergunah Kooloo, tliough paying only -about 52,000 rapees revenue, 

comprises three distinct |*rovinces: Kodbo proper^ 
jKooIqo. Lahoul and Spitee. Each of these talooquas 

equals, in superficial extent, an ordinary district.- 
Kooloo proper contains not less than 24,000 Square miles, and includes the up- - 
per valley of the B^eas from its source till it enters the native state of Mundee. 
Its southern limits rest on the river Sufclej. Lahoul is divided from Kooloo, by 
f \ . ^ range of snowy mountains. It comprises the up- 

per course of tiie two streams, Chundi-a and Bha- 

ft 

, ga, which uniting under the common name of Chundra-bhaga, form one of 
the principal rivers (the Chenab) of the Punjab. The people belonjwito a dif- . 
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ftiHwi iypQ of t^e human race. Th«iir features are essentially Tartar. They 
speak a language not intelligible €o the natives of the neighbouring Talooqua of 
Kooloo. The Country is rugged' and itihospi table. For six months Jsnow 
eov&rs the ground. The inhabitants desddnd to the more genial temperature of 
Koolod, and return with the commenefemenfc of Summer. The soil yields only 
one <si*op a year, and the grains produced are buck-wheat and barley peculiar to 

the Country. Spi tee is a region almost similar, e±- 
cppt perhaps the cold is still more severe, atid the 
people le^s civilized even than in Lahout. It is suiirounded on all sides by lofty 
mountains inaccessible for half the year, and thd mean elevation of the valley 
(aldng the river Spitee) is not less than 10,000 feet above thelevel of th6 Sea. 
The people-belong to a kindi-fed race with those of LahouL Th6 language is al* 
itaost identical, but the customs aftd religious institntions are not analogous. 
Here also the resources oF the land &re locked up for iiibre than six months, ItV 
the rigours 6f Wiilter. iMie inhabitants are obliged td repair, during this 
inclement season, to the lower and ^more genial latitudes in the v&Uey of the 
Sutlej. 

393.~Tke prdduce of the land in Lahoui and Spitee, does hot suffice ifor 

the wants of the population. The people of Lahoui 

Sutl'ej supplies the additional demandii in Spitee. 
The crops iti both Talodqiias are the same. The bkrley of Spitee is hexagonal 
or six-sided, and the graiii, large and suC(5ulent. The Lahoulees are great tra- 
ders, and import thd wool, borax, sulphur, and churns of Ladakh, in exchange 
for the opium, sugar, cotton goods, and other commodities of India, which they 
purchase in Kooioo. The inhabitants of Spitee are also obliged to eke out their 
subsistence by resd'rt to trade. The culture of the soil alone would not supj)orfc' 
them : arid to this fact We are iridehted fot the connecting link between countries, 
which otherwise woxtld be aliriost inaccessible ftnd'unkriown to each other. The 
articles of trade iii Spitee are identical with the commerce Which traVefs through- 
Lahoui. The pastorarcountries to the JTorth, supply the fine wool, which f^nnris 
the material of our ^^wls. The earth yields abundant subterranean treasures 
of borax, salt an?I's\ilphur; and the hemp grows wild, furnishing an inspissated 
juice highly valued in India, for its intoxicating qualities. The town of Bam- 
poor on, the Sutlej, affords a ready and convenient market for exchanging these 
prdducts for tlie staples of Hindo^stan, and thus the people of Spitee 'acquire 
the toeans of Itvefihood which their own inhospitable mountains could nevfer 
afford. Ufcoul contains at leM 1,600 s*^^e mihi of territory, I have no 
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mean« of MCftrtaining the area of Spitee, except by conjecture, and I slioold 

estimate it -at not less than i2;000 square miles more. 

39i».— Kooloo proper is a much more valuable and interesting country. 

The climate is genial and temperate, and the peo- 
Account of Kooloo proper* 

pie assimilate in manners, custom, and institutions^ 

to other parts of the district. There are two natural divisions. The one com- 
prises a rich and comparatively level tract along the banks of the Beeas ; the 
valley, near, the source of the river, is about six miles wide, covered with culti- 
VHtion, and interspersed with the houses of the peasantry. The hedges are fall 
of fruit trees, and canals, drawn from the rivei', carry water over the entire ex- 
panse. On either side ar^ noble mountains, clothed with forests of Cedar, and 
other descriptions of pine. The second division 'of Kooloo is. entirely moun- 
tainous. Itiai intersected by a spur from the Snowy Range, which forms 
the watershed line between the Sutlej and the Beeas. The people ai-e more 
robust and manly than the inhabitants of the valley, and the crops are entirely 
un-irrigated. In thi valley pf the Beeas rice and Indian-corn form the staple 
autumn crops, a good description of rice growing even at an elevation of 7,000 
feet above the sea. Barley, wheat, and the poppy, are the principal articles of 
Spring produce. The poppy is extensively grown throughout Kooloo, and 
flourishes in any climate, up to 6,000 feet above the sea. Erom the heads of the 
poppy, the people manufacture opium, which is purchased by traders, chiefly 
Gosaeens of Kangra, and exported for the raai-kets of the Punjab. The same 
species of crops are grown in both divisions of Kooloo ; only from the want of 
irrigation, rice is not so generally cultivated in the mountainous parts. 

395. — According to local custom, the at'ea of the fields is estimated not by 

square measurement, but by the quantity of seed 
Measurements in Per^funah , . v 

Kooloo. required for sowing tliem. The grain measures 

used for this purpose are known by the local ap- 
pellations of " Bhar" and " Patha." A " Bliar" contains sixteen Pathas, and 
• Kqual to one seer ^^^ " Patha" contains about 3 kucha seers* of seed. 
L4&?!''*'' <7over»m«»i{ Barley is the standard grain always used for estima- 
ting areas. In preparing the statements, I have 
converted this measure of capacity into square measurement, by the following 
rule, deduced after repeated trials :— 

• One Patha is equal to 95 square yards. 

* NoTB.— 2%w scale of measurement applies only to unirrigated land* The 
* Patha" measure in irrigated land, will sow a larger breadth of land, as the water 

causes every seed to germinate, and none is wasted, ^ 
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One Bhnr^ or sixteen Pathas, w equal to, 1,620 square yard«. 
Tbus, three Bhars and three PathaB are equivalent, in square dimensions, 
to one Britii^li Sta^te aere of 4,840- square yards. 

396.— In Laboul the same system of measurement prevails. Spitee haa a 

method peculiar ^ itself. However, in estimating 
Measurements in Lahoul ^ 

ami SpUee, ^^® cultivated area of each of these Talooquas, I 

employed the Government establishment stationed 

in Kooloo proper. I deputed a trustworthy official, himself a native of the II lib, 

and placed him in charge. I associated with him four experienced measurers 

or rather computators, to estimate the area of each field by the quantity of 

seed required, and I converted the detail^ into squai'e measure by the process I 

have stated above. 

397.— Owing to the remoteness of these districts, I was not able, nor indeed 

was there any necessity, to verify these measure - 
tested, r * na • j^^j,|.g . q£ course these estimates are only approxi- 

mations to the truth. They avowedly rest on con- 
jec;kure, and on the faith of the official deputed to complete them. But the 
assessment in such remote regions, did not require to be very nicely adjusted. 
Indeed, the Government, strictly speaking, is scarcely entitled to any revenue at 
all. For the produce of the country is not sufficient to support the population, 
much less to defray a land tax. There is no expense incurred in the manage- 
ment of these Talooquas. Not a single official resides in Spitee, and one Chup- 
rasee, deputed from the Tehseel Station ofSooltanpoor, in Kooloo, is the only 
' representative of the Government in Lahoul. The laud tax in such countries can 
never b^ an object of account. All that is required is some acknowledgement 
of our supremacy, and as I had no intention of exacting a high revenue, I was 
not very careful about the measurements. Alt that I endeavoured to obtain 
wcs some approximation, for statistical record, of the probable amount of land 
under cultivation. ' ' 

* 

398.— In KooloQ proper^ where the extent of eultivatipii was so much greater, 

.• : \- . and. jl'te produce mo*-e valuable, I tested the . ac^ • 

Measurement in Kooloo .' 

proper^ ear^^li^ s^uthtie- curacy of the local estimates. ; first,, through. the 

... :. . : agieney, .of the. Tehseeldar, and secondly, by trials 

conducted n»dei;.^»iy .,own', epper^ision. I generally found the measurements 
correct, and I think they may be aocepM as a faithful index of the actual, amount 
of cttttilfetion at the time oftlie Settlement. 
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399.— TU8»fi»eftl diviaioas of this perganah are arranged accortling to 

Wiizeerees or domains presided over by a Wuzeer, 
Fiscal arrangement of the a i.i i /.i, «, t^ . , , .— 

pergunah, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ R*?a«. and eaolk '• Wuaoere©'* 

is subdivided, not injto Mouzas, but " Kotees." A 
" Kotee** is nearly analogous to the tupa of pergunah Nadown. It' comprises a 
large tract of country, and is distributed into a number of |>etty hamlets, .^ch 
distinguished by local names and constituting, in fact, separate villages. ; The 
" Kotee" has a generic appellation, usually taken from some prominent fort 
included within its boundariiBS, or from &ome considerable Village subordinate 
to its jurisdiction. The office-bearers are appointed for the entire circuit or 
** K^otee," and not for each village, and the engagements fbr the Government re- 
venue are taken from them, and distributed, ;iftenvftrdA, upon each ^hamlet accord- 
ing to its resources. These officials are remunerated by a percentage on the 
^Government revenue, as ^Isewhere. There is a Chief for the whole " Kotee," 
locally styled the " Negee." He is assisted by two or more deputies, who have 
adopted the name of Liiraberdars, and there is the aooountaat . wow called the 
Putwaree, who manages the affiiirs of one or more Kotees according to their size. 
In Lahoul, there is one manager for the whole Talooqua, with subordiate heads 
for each Kotee, and the same practice is observed in Spitee. 

400.— This general description of the Pergunah must suffice for the present 

. , ^ . ., ., '•epoi'fc- I have already stated that the novelty of 
Apology for hreo>stgf>fdeS' .- . . . 

eription. Reference to more the country, and its institutions, deserve separate 

detailed reports, ■ t* , ..... 

notic$. Perhaps I may be able to .fulfil this duty ' 

myself. But at all events the present authorities ia the distript are fully com- 
petent to perform the task. Captain Hay, the Ai^sistant, in. cliarge of the Per- 
gunah, has already furnished an elaborate accoiuit of Spitee, and I drew up a re- 
port, in greater detail than the pre.^ent sketch, of the other parts of the Per- 
gunaU. These documents are among the records, and might be added as appen- 
dices. 

401. — The assessment of this Pergunah, I have generally maintained nn« 

altered. The only Talooqua where I have granted 
Asseisment$ of Pergmiih, . ,^ . 

Kootoo; reduction in La* reduction, id in Lahbm. • The revenue assessed. 
**^' ttpowtIti»^tract, was fixed entirely witl> reference to 

the trading pursiiits of th^ ihiiabitantsr/imd t];id i^m^vdX 4|«aUtiM of tke eouiftry; 
The soil does not yield fftiffiident prbduc^ to* maddtaki the people, much less to pay 
a land tax. The jnma levied by (mr pi'edecesikn«>':ttBd maiid;«ined «<r \k^Mafk^ 
mary Settlement, contained two item», which had tbey Impmi asottttaiaei at tlia- 
time, would have been at once remitted. 0|ij& was a demaixd = of iOO^ilpiidi 
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aDtmaUj, for " Fiiohee*' or fmf»t which the people bad io bear %s an addiUoxial 
bundei^ aQ4 to distribate itr^^ they best cooldi among themselves. The «econd 
item was ako for 500 EupeeS) on fUM^ount of grazing daes exacted &om the own- 
era of ^eep> who resorted to I^ahoul in the rainy seas^^n, as that region being 
across th^snocwy ranges is beyond the reach of the pei^odlc(al . monsoons. This 
r^vCTue would be legitimate enough, only tlie graziers, were residents of our 
own territory, who, during the Winter months, had already paid a grazing tax 
of two-and-half-mpees per hundred head in the valleys ofKangra. It would 
not be lair to make these^^oclui pay ,dotd>la rates, and as the tax could be coUcc- 
ted with greater iaeility in Kangim than in Lal^oul* I determined to remit this 
item also. Still the balance which devolved upon the inhabitants ofLahonl, 
pressed hea^vily upon them. Thet«ide, moreover, had become greatly depreciated. 
The wool and produce of Ladttk were diverted by order of Mahai^a Goolab 
Sing, to lioutes. which led through his own comitiy. For by tlmr pasjsagB 
through otirt^nitoiy, the Maharaja lost the opportunity of exacting transtit 
tolls, and- ou^ accession had thrown open the carrying trade to any speculator 
who cho0» to-ve«ture under the rule of our predecessors; the fear of plunder 
and the e:$aclioil3 of the Cuistoms Officers, left the trade entirely in the hands of 
the Lahouloes^ On these coimderations, I determined to reduce %he assess- 
ment in Lahoul, and I was fortified in this conclusion by the concurrent testi- 
mony of travellers, such as Captain A. Cunningham and Captain William Hay, 
Assista&t Commissioner, regarding the poverty of the country, and the deslatute 
conditipn of th« inhabitants. The nummary setttement was fixed originally, at 
4,200 Bupees. But this was lowered the second year, on the urgent remonstrance 
of the people,, to 3,200. Rupees; and finally at the revised settlement, I consider- 
ed an a^Aiia] jiama of 2,020^ 'Rupees as much as the Talooqtka oould bear. 

402^.-<-Spitee had beeu assessed summarily, by Mv. Ytms Agnew, aflerwards 

' aiurdered at Mooltaai. He was deputed to that 
Attessmenf of Spitee. ..... 

'. r^note district m 1846^ Ai b., and settled the 

wh(de kaet at 7dSi Rupees per amxum. Compared with Lahoul, the- rate is de- 
cidedly low, but the comitr^ is more inhospitable *an^ di'vary. It is not ef^ eUsj 
of a6Qesa« atid is removed several hundbred miles, and by lofly ranges of moun- 
tains, &om th& head quarters of thei district. It is eui'rounded, I may sa.y, on 
all sides^ by independent states. Its politieai position is singular, and at Vakiiotis 
ptoidds, Spiteehas been the feudatory of China, Bttsahii*,Ladak and Kooloo ; and^ 
even at this time tfanere are Clunese^emigmnts r jsidibg iu S pi tee, who pay a divide!, 
allegianee, partly to us, and to their mother conntl'y. Fivtii such a region, so 
peculiarfy situated, reveiiu* was a* secondary object. The people, moreover, 
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argued that Mr^ Agnew liad fixed the asmessment for twenty years. I attiiched ho 
weight to this avgutneiit, aii their deed of lease 8[)ecified no such conditions, but 
adverting to the remoteness and poverty of the country, and its isolated position, 
I determined to make no enhancement. The present demjind was quite suffi- 
* cient to indicate the tenure of the British Government, and after this recognition 
of our claims, I saw no advantage in exacting an additionitl revenue which, from 
its trifling amount, could he of no importance to the Government, and might 
entail distress upon the people. 

* 403. —The comparative results of the summary 

and Revised Settlement, are as follows :— 



Koolop (valley of Beas,) 

Kooloo (Seoraj ,) 

Tjahoul, 

Spitee, ... 



• • • • > • 



... ... 



Summary 


Revised 


Settlement, 


Settlement, 


25,570 


25,717 


23,039 


2^,901 


3,200 


2,200 


753 


753 

1 



Total, ... 52,562 51,571 

40 k— In every Pergunah, throughout tjiis district, the settlement has been 

Term of Itevised Settle^ "^'^^^ ^^^ twenty years, and engagements to this 
^^^^' effect have been taken from every village commnnU 

ty. I do not anticipate, in any part of the district, not even in Kooloo, any er- 
tensive reclamation of wasteland, which would render a shorter period advisable. 
Whereas by fixing one term, there is a general uniformity in the Settlement 
proceedings throughout the district. In the Kangra Pergunah, there is no 
available land to redeem. In Noorpoor there is greater scope for improvements, 
but there is not sufficient waste to materially derange the village assessments, or 
to render a revision necessary before the expiration ^ the twenty years. The 
same remark applies to Hurreepoor and Nadown, and even to Kooloo, where, 
undoubtedly, there i^ a greater proportion of culturable land, than in any other 
portion of the district. For it must be remembered, that these Hilla have been 
inhabited from time immemorial. There is naturally in such a country, only a 
small proportion of the superficial ar^a capable of culture. All such spots have 
been long since selected and reclaimed. Nothing is left now, but the precipi- 
tous sides of Hills, frequently encumbered with forest and brushwood, which 
must be first cleared, before the plough or spade can be introduced. Si^ich lands 
hold out but little promise, and often yield spontaneously more valuable produce 
than could bo rabed by artificial cultivation. At the present prices of grain, no 
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one would undertake to reQlaira them, and I do not anticipa-te, even in Kooloo* 
that any material addition will be made to tlie cultivated area by the break- 
ing up of new soil. Qn the other hand, the people were most anxious for a 
twenty year's lease ; and were delighted when I took engagements, subject of 
course to confirmatioii, from them. The t^surance of long leases has given a 
great st'mulus to agricultural enterprize. Lands are sedulously cultivated, and 
made to bear two crops, where one only had been previously raised. Jfew wa- 
ter-cuts have been projected and executed, and the cultivation of the superior 
kinds of produce, especially of Sugar-cane, has been largely promoted. The 
people are accumulating stock, and although a twenty year's lease may post- 
pone for a few years the additional revenue which Government may expect to 
obtain, yet-this forbearance will be more than repaid by the increased resources 
• and prosperity of the people, which the term of twenty years will establish upon 
permanent foundations. 

4£)5,— After the assessments were definitely fixed and published, I proceeded 

to appoint fit and proper persons to represent 

rfrt^T"*^'"^'*^^'^ ^'^^''^ *^® ^^"^® communities. At the summaiy settle- 
ment, no investigation had of course been lield into 
the rights of those individuals who had come forward to engage for the Govern- 
ment revenue. At that time our system and practice w^re but little understood. 
We were substituting a foreign for a native Government, and in several instances, 
the best men of the community, who, for many generations, had led the village 
councils, hesitated to incur a responsibility of which they did not know the ex- 
tent. Their places were taken for the nonce, by others of inferior character, who 
had less to lose, and to whom the remuneration ojQfered was sufiicient indemnity. 
Gradually, ho^yever, as our system became developed, and the people were assured 
that so long as the duty was honestly discharged, they had nothing to fear, the 
former Office beai'ers, who had^ held aloof at the summary settleijciont became 
anxious to recover their old position^ and others who had never enjoyed th6 

honor but saw the emoluments and statibn it con|errod, became also desii'ous to 

■ .» - , ■ , ■ , 

compete. • ^ 

406. — The ordinary method o£ appointing Lumberdars, and one which 

recomtaends itself tq us &om its analogy to our 

Popular election not r » i.- • i x i xi, tv p 

trustworthy/ own system of election, is to take the suffrages ot 

the community, and to nominate any man who can 

command a majority of votes. But, however plausible this plan may appear, it is 

not* always sale to follow it. The hill people are certainly not yet fitted for the 

exercise of the fr^^lchise. By disposition, they aie simple, credulous, and easily 
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misled. ^Frcqiientl}', a desigV.ing candidate', with promises to'remit or levy only 
half of the constituted charges, will succeed in attaching a large party to his 
standard ; or the village community, eager for change, or impatient of a resolute 
control, will seek to set up some puppet of their own. In all such cases, I con- 
sidered it necessary for the independence of the Office, and to guard against 
abuse of election, to make the people assign some reason for their discontent. I 
refused to listen to factious opposition. I foresaw that the people would soon 
repent of their present choice, and I preferred' to act upon my own dispassionate 
judgment, rather than yield to their temporary caprice. 

407.— At the same time, whenever the Lumberdar had made himself justly 

unpopular, or whenever there was a claimant in the 

rei^'^ye^ *^^'*^''*''''"'^''"^** ^^^^*S«> with better hereditary title, I did not ven- 

ture to resist the popular will. I required, how- 
ever, something more than a mere tumultuous preference for another man ; 
something to assure me, that the choice was judicious, likely to promote the 
welfare of the village, and not the result of a spurious, unanimity. 

408.— Although it is undoubtedly advisable, both for the value of the Office, 

, and for the maintenance of village order, to limit 

Sules for. regulating the ^^^ number of headmen, yet there will arise occa- 
number of Lumberdars. '' 

sions when^he rule must be abandoned, if peace is 
to be preserved. Sometimes there will be two antagonistic parties of different 
castes, each anxious to nominate a chief of their own. However small the re- 
venue, it would not be politic, I think, to make one party predominant by ap- 
pointing only one Lumberdar. The feud will be aggravated, and the village toni 
by intestine disputes, whereas, if each section is allowed to appoint a nominee of 
its own, the balance will be maintained, both paities will be conciliated, and 
tranquillity will prevail instead of discord. 

409. — Again, in a large commimity paying for example, 3,000 Rupees, and 

having four or five sub-divisions, it is obvious, - for 

. rttee'^ld^L'^'^'"^ the prevention of disputeg. that the village should 

either elect one Lumberdar as representative of the 
entire body, or that each sub-division should appoint a chief of its own. In 
either case, the paramount object" of village unity would be attained. It is 
unwise, I think, to fix an intermediate number. Certain Putees will gain a pre- 
dominance, and the balance of the village constitution will be overthrown. By 
these simple ruh^s, I revised the lists of existing Lumterdars. I dismissed in- 
competent or unworthy men, filling the vacancies, if required, by others not 
obnoxious to the people, and yet not chosen entirely hy theii* favor : and by 
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these means I liave organised a body of village representative^, wlio by tlieir 
intelligence, probity, and influence, will proVe of the greatest assistance to those 
who succeed me in the administration of this district. 

410. — I observed the same practice in appointing the village Putwarees. I 

took care to provide, in the first instance, an efficient 

Appointment of Futwarees. _.^ .inix /» ^ . , ,. 

man. J3ut once installed, I refused to depose hiin 

on the idle clamour of the multitude. For it is essential to the respect and in- 
dependence of the Office, that he be protected from frivolous complaints. Let 
misconduct be substantiated, and of course, I was ready not only to remove, but 
to punish the delinquent. 

411. — Throughout the liills, there is a rude system of village Police, one . 

4 

of the ancient institutions of the people. The-in- 

Tallage Police, 

cumbents are called ** Butwals" or " Kironks." In 

foimer times, their duties were chiefly to assemble coolies^ and to provide 
forage and supplies to travellers. They also assisted the Lumberdar in collect- 
ing the revenue, and executed any message with which he entrusted them. 
The office is considered hereditary, and all the members of the family adopt 
the name. The Butwals and Kironk^are of low birth, on the same social 
level as the '* Chumar." They intermarry among themselves, and constitute 
in fact, a separate race, just as the " Sonar'* or any other professional caste. 
They are remunerated by a fixed proportion of grain upon every house, general- 
ly five seers standard weight, and they also receive 

Duties and Emoluments. , . - , . ., . . . ,. , " 

certain fees and perquisites at harvest time, and on 

festive occasions, such as births and marriages, within their juri^iction. The 
houses of the peasantry are so scattered, and crime generally is so rare, that the 
duties of the Village Police never include the watch and ward. Under our sys- 
tem they are required td report the occurrence of crime to the Thana, and to use 
tlieir local knowledge towards detecting offenders and recovering stolen 'pro- 
perty. But their principal business remtuns as heretofore, to collect porters and 
supplies for travellers, and to discharge any particuhu* duty which the Lumb€r4ar 
' may assign to them. In 'every village there are one or more of these useful 
functionaries, according to the size of the area, and the amount of the general 
income. I have maintained this class, even to their names, just as I fovnd them. 
In some villages, I modified the duties and increased the emoluments to suit _ 
our mode of procedure ; but I took care to disturb, as little as possible, existing 
arrangements. This Village Police is exceedingly popular, and efficient. There 
is no man more alert, more useful, or more unbiquitous than the humble 
Butwal. lie is always ready to escort the traveller to the halting place, to re* 
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lieve his coolies, to point oat the ford, and to give any local inforaiation required 
of him ; among the viUagerB themselves he is a man of some importanoe. His 
call for labour, either for public or private purposes, cannot be evaded* He 
summons and leads them to the repair of a canal, or as beaters for a battUd, and 
he tells them off, without respect of persons, to the less agreeable duty of" begar" 
or porter labour. In' some very few instances, where there was a sufficient 
number of shops, I appointed a ohc^eedar for their protection, And his wages 
were entirely paid by the shop-keepers. The agncultural classes had only to 
maintain tlieir hereditary ButwaL 

412.— It may be interesting to state the average amount of salary enjoyed 

by each Lumberdar and Putwavee. I endeavored 
Av^age Pay of Village . ' « 

Ojpce hearer*. always to assign to each man such extent of juris- 

diction as should yield him a decent maintenance. 
With regard to Lumbetdavs, I was lioiited, of course, by the size of the villagesy 
jmd as every village, however small, must have a Lumbei'dar, and it was not 
usual to place two villages under the charge of one officer, the average 6m<^a« 
ments of this class will appear rather low. I was not restricted by the same 
necessity in the appointment of Putwar^s. Here I was at libei'ty to apportion 
out tho distiict into fiscal circuits, of whatever size I pleased, consequently, their 
w^es will exhibit a respectable average quite sufficient to secure the services of 
an educated man. The following table will shew t^e detailed arrangements in 
every pergunah :r- 
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Ev^ry Lumberdar has, therefoie, on an average jurisdiction paying 763 Rupees of 
yearly revenue, and yielding emoluments worth 38 Rupees per annum. Each 
Putwaree has an average salary of 93 Rupees, or nearly eight Rupees a month. 
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and keeps the aceonnts of a circuit paying about 4,174 Rupees. These allowances 

are con&idered very good for the hills. The appointments are much conveted, 

and the duties are very efficiently performed. 

41d»— The assessments being fixed, and the office-bearers of the community 

duly appointed, the people were dismissed to i;heir 
Settlement records, Dis* t» /. i. . ^i i^ 

trihution first Uft to the homes. Before dispersing, they were told io assem- 

P^^P^^' ble on an early date, at the call of the Lumberdar 

and iPutwtiree, to. discuss their respective accounts. They w«re lefb unmolest- 
ed for a peiiod of one or two months, and if the community could agree to 
distribute tha Oovemmeut Revenue among themselves, the task of the Tehseel- 
d«T was limited to attesting tiie distribution previously prepared, and to making 
an Oordoo transcript of the village "khewut," or record of individual liabilities 
as adjusted by themselves. 

414.— But such unanimity did Bot often occur. The people were quite 
inexperienced, and moreover th«re would arise difficult questions which could 
not be oveiH^ome in village debate. The whole business of distribution was 
then reserved till the coming of the Teliseeldar. 

415, .^Xo the Tehseeldar was jentrmsted the^itire superintendence of pre- 
paring the Settlement records. Every preceding 
^ J e ee r, ^qqq^^ ^f ^j^^ Settlement had been affiscted with 

his knowledge and assistance. H^ was allowed as many extra writers (on - 
salaries oflS or 20 rupees a month) as he could profitably employ, and their 
wages, together with th« cost of stationery, were entered monthly in a Settle- 
ment Contingent bill. The Tehseeldar was requii*ed to visit, in succession'; every 
village, testing the distribution and rules for future administration, which the ^- ' 
pie had adopted by previous consent ; or, as occuiTed in the majority of cases, 
himself to take the initiative, to teach, suggest, persuade, and arbitrate. 

416. — I have mentioned that the tenures in the bilk are of a remarkably 
' Miil tenures simple, simple character. The State was the acknowledged 

prop^rieitor, fmd levied its rents, in money, or in kind according to its exigencies or 
its pleasure. The right of the people was «imply the right to cultivate. There 
was no intermediate class to intercept the earnings of industry, or to appro- 
priate a share of the public revenue. All that was not required for the 
subsistence of the cultivator, went direct into the Government Treasury. 
4i7,l-.XJnder our rule, the people have become, virtually, the proprietors 

of their own holdings. But there are still no 
The records, conse^uenih, ^^^^^^ ^^^if,^^ no privileged class. All are on 

the same level, and consequently the Settlement 
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records, wete simple and straiglitforwai'd. The chief Bonvces of dispute 
were about the occupation of land, and the relative fertility of fields, requir- 
ing different dtgrees of assessment. 
' 418. —After reaching the spot, and assembling the cultivators, the Teh- 

seeldai's first act was to appoint a council, or quo- 

Tehseeldar assisted hy a p mi i.i • . \ r j.t- " • ii 

j^' ^ rum 01 grillage worthies, taken from the neighbour- 

hood, intimately acquainted with the history of the 
village, the character, condition, and resources of each cultivator. The Court was 
held in the open air, under the shade of venerable trees, which abound in the 
hills. . Anybody was free to come and go at his pleasure, and as the proceedings 
were novel and of great rural interest, there was always a crowded atten- 
dance. 

419.— In the Hills, every Mouza or Township usually contains several " Tee- 

kas ** or subordinate hamlets. These again.are sub- 
ov^'teektlT ""^ ^^"^"^ divided into single holdings. TJie first process was 

to distribute the juma of the township over the con- 
stituent " Teekas" and as this measure depended on general considerations, not 
immediately affecting individual interests, the distribution was assented to, with* 
out much opposition. 

420.— The real struggle commenced in adjusting the payments of single 

holdings. Certain rates were selected for land 

Umf^^''''' '''* ^'"^^ yielding double crops, or -single crops, or only an 

occasional crop, and these rates were applied to 
the proportions of lands belonging to each class of soil, as recorded at the 
the time of measurement* The process was then brought home to each 
man's perceptions, and voices would grow uproariouia in discussing and com- 
paring respective account?, or in preferring energetic remonstrance. There 
were many men who by favour, or neglect, had been previously under-assess- 
ed. There wfere others who impugned the accuracy of the measurement, and a 
third, while assenting to the quantity, declared his land to be of such inferior 
quality as to require special. consideration. 

421. — All these dissentients had to be heard, appeased, and convinced. 

Their complaints were-brought in succession be— 

Mode of redressing com- ^^^^ ^^^ Tehseeldar and his Jury. The proceed- 
ptatnts* 

ings were oral, and after a little altercation, the 

majority of the recusants were silenced by the arguments or ridicule of their 

neighbours. But there were, others "Svho would not be so easily driven from 

their ground of resistance. Nothing would satisfy them, but a re-rdeasure- 
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ment, or a personal examination of the soil, and frequently the Court would ad- 
journ to the fields of the dissentient cultivator, and ascertiiin at once the validity 
of his objections. If they were really well-founded, he received redress. But 
if he had given all this trouble out of sheer obstinacy and vice, it became neces- 
sarj^ to deter others, and prevent causeless delay, to levy a small fine. 

422. — It would be tedious to detail the variety and number of cases which 

present themselves for adjustment, at the time of 

Oeneral character of • Zi «* tp-l l » • -l 'v^i r» 

comvlaintS preparmg the " Khewut ;^ nor is it possible for any 

.one who has not wibnes-scd* the scene, to conceive 
the noise and apparent confusion that prevail. As the .greater the fermentation, 
the sounder the wine, so the wider the license given to wrangling and discussion, 
the better the security for an equitable distribution of the Goverament revenue. 

423. — Frequently, parties out of possession, would sue for the recovery of 
their land, or families who had lived united, would be anxious to divide, each 
member in future to manage for himself. Until such cases were decided, the 
preparation of the papers Wcis necessarily postponed ; and I accordingly autho- 
rized the Tehseeldar, assisted by his council, to investigate these cases also. 

424. — With their friends and relatives, spectators, with the knowledge that 

an important measure was in progress, exclusion from 
justment^ o/^y «io e of a - ^^^.^j^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^j^^ future, men's minds were 

inclined to a righteous judgment. The bitterness 
of dispute as displayed in a regular Courf, was seldom evinced ; concession and 
conciliation were the order of the day, and cases where disposed of with a rapidi- 
ty and satisfaction rarely attained under ordinaiy circumstances. 

425. —Of such cases, the Tehseeldar prepared a report, separate for each 

case, setting forth, in a few brief sentences, the 
pZa^rr^ ""^ r.cor(ii«^ com^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^j^p^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^.^.^^ ^^,^.. ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

decisions were signed by the Tehseeldar and his 
council. The reports were then despatched to me and examined. Those be- 
longing to one village, were bound up together, and entitled " a Detail of cases 
preferred and summai'ily adjusted in such a village, at the time of the khewut." 
In this foi-m they stand among the'' distiiob records, and present facilities for 
future reference. 

426.— Sometimes, but not often, an appeal was preferred to me against the 

proceedings of the Tehseeldar, and I investigated 
A-ppcals, 
« the case personally, or deputed the extra Assistant. 

A case was very rarely, I may almost say never, carried to the Commissioner. 

I ascribe thiji fact, partly to the implicit obedience yielded by the hill people to 
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their district oflBlcer, and partly, I may venture to say, to the popnlaf man- 
ner of adjustment. 

427.— Bordering on the plains, the tenures became more iutiieate, and as- 

suraed the complexion of^ direct proprietary right, 
^/wjnc-a^e tenures near the ^^ g^^.^ instances the primary divisions of proprie- 

tors, and non-proprietors were generally well defin- 
ed. The latter class paid rents in kind, at easy rates, and the profit and loss 
after liquidating the Government revenue, rested with the body of propiaetors, ac- 
cordii^ to recognized shares. , . 

428.— The most prolific source of quarrel in such cases, arises from the prac- 
tice of holdinjg the estate in common ; the lauds are 
•Shamilat: or land^ held i. j* -j j a? ^i . , -.. . 

in common' "^^ divided off among the proprietary, according to 

their hereditary shares, or by any other specific rule, 
iTttt the rents are taken and collected together, and only the net proceeds distri- 
buted to the shareholders. There is obviously much room for embezzlement and 
fraud in such a practice. Influential proprietors obtain a lion's share, and the 
weaker brethern are obliged to submit to diminished returns. Whenever, there- 
fpre, I saw an opportunity, I insisted on a partition of the estate according to the 
number of shares. Every inch of profitable ground was divided and allotted to 
one or other of the co-paitners. I Jgnored, as far as my means would allow, 
the very name of " Shamilat." Tor experience has assured me, that the smallest 
portion left in common will act as a firebrand in the village. It is sure to lead 
to dissension, and forms, as it were, a rallying point for the discontented and liti- . 
gious to gather round. ' - 

429.— The chief protection requisite for the interest of the non-proprietary 

class, is to establish clearly the rates of rent, wlie- 

Bents leviable from non^ xi • « i • i ti. • ai j. o 

proprietary class. ' ^^^"^ ^^ ^*^"^y "^^ ^"^^- ^^ '» *'^« ^^"* ^^ precision 

which provokes abuse. My object was to fix a scale 
which should not be liable to doubt. My rates were devised with consent of 
both parties, and were so framed as to include all charges. Nothing was left 
ambiguous to afford a pretext for further extortion, and in the record, it was 
specifically stated, that under no circumstances had the proprietor authority to 
levy any additional item. 

430.— The practice of dividing the actual produce, or " Butaee " was gene- 
rally discouraged. It is open to great abuse, either 

Ohjeations against l m\ -l 

« ^iiiaee" "y ^'^® propnetor or tlie tenant.. The proprn^or 

has it in his power, by postponing the division of 

the winnowed grain, to ruin an obnoxious cultivator. The delay is nothing to 
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kirn, whereas it is star rati on to the tenant depending upon the harvest for hi* 
daily food. Agidn, to the cultirator^ the practice affords many opportunities 
for pilli^ring the grain, and thus diminishing the landlord's share. In cut- 
ting, carrying, and wintioWing, lie manages to lihstract infinitesimal portions 
of the common Crop. 

431:*^The most effective and popular method, equally fair to' both par- 
ties, is to appraise the standing crop (called "Kun,") 

draiS^"?**"' ^"'' ''^ two assesaon., tee chosen by the proprietor 

the other by the tenants. The produce of the 
entire field is roughly estimated, the assessment' wifittien down, and all interfer- 
ence is at an end.. The Asaraec cuts and carries his crop at his leisure, and 
when his com is winnowed, he delivers the quota assessed as rent to hift land- 
loi-d. There is no room either for extortion or fraud. 

432.— There is' only one other paper which requires notice ai? my hands, and 

that is the' Ikramama or administration record. The 

Administration paper. ^ , r l i :i xv ,. . , 

people did not, at fii^t, comprehend the object and 

advantage of this document, and I took the. utmost pains to explain its purposes, 
in language suited' to their habits and ideas. I informed them that they were 
required to draw up, for their own guidance, a c6de of by-laws relating to the 
payment of the Government revenue ; the appointment of village officials, the 
distribution of miscellaneous items of incomi?j and other matters of local impor- 
tance. I reminded* them that they already possessed rules which controlled* and 
guided tliem lii the various incidents of village life. The only difference between 
the past and present' was, that I proposed to reduce these laws, to a written form, 
andtoirttideT them permanent, instead of oral and traditionary. When once the 
people perceived the object, they readily eiltered into its spirit. I instructed the 
Tehseeldai*s to avoid making the paper, a servile copy after an approved exemplar; 
at the same time it was not expected that the people should dictate their own 
Ittws, with, preciftion and order. I wasijbliged to prescribe the heads, ^hd to eli- 
cit information by quoriee and suggestions ; but I enjoined the Tehseeldar to 
Write down the actual practice, as observed in the village, and not fill up details 
after his own imagination. By these means, I carefully compiled my records, 
and I believe, they represent the genuine and unadulterated sentiments of the 
community. 

438.— With the Settlement records of'eveiT village, T appended a nominal 

list of all the residents, with a detail of the nature 

System of forced lahar or ,,,/.,, t> n i. i i i n.^ 

Sendr, and extent of* Begar" or forced labour, th^y were 

required to give. It is well known, that in the hills, 
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wheeled conveyances do not exist. The impoi-ts and exports of the country, itff 
social wants, and e^urphis produce, are carried entirely on the hadks of camehfy 
mules or bulIockH, the property of a dass which earns its subsistence by this car- 
rying trade. For ordinary purposes, however, for the transport, for instance, of- 
traveller's baggage, or for conveying unwieldy articles, such as timber for public 
purposes, human labor alone is available. By this necessity of the country, a 
custom has grown up, possessing the sanction of great antiquity, that all classes 
who cultivate the soil, are bound to give up as a condition of the tenure, a por- 
tion of their labonr for the exigencies of Goverament. Under foimer dynasties, 
the people were regularly drafted and sent to work out their period of servitude^ 
wherever the Government might, please to appoint. So inveterate had the prac- 
tice become thai even ai-tizans, and other classes unconnected witli the soil, were 
obliged to devote a portion of their time to the public service. The people, by 
long prescription, have come to regard this obligation as one of the normal con- 
ditions of existence; and so long as it is kept within legitimate bounds, they are 
content to render this duty with, cheerfulness and promptitude. Certain classes, 
such as the privileged Bramin and B^jpoot, nnoontaminated \)j the plough, were 
always exempt, aad the burden fell principally upon the strictly agrlculhiral' 

tribes. Even among these ruces^ tl^re are giuda- 
Beaar^ y « « »o» ^ ^-^j^^ ^p Begar well recognized, and. which for tlie. 

convenienco of the people, it was necessai^ to define. 
The meanest and most onerous species of forced labour was to cany loads " Fund 
Begat." Those agricultural classes that do not wear tlie ** juneo " or thi*ead:of 
caste, are all liable to this obligation. A lighter description of " Begar " waft 
termed " Sutbahuk," and consisted incarr^^ing messages, or letters, or anyf parcel 
which could be conveyed by the hand. Tiie fulfilment of this, duty im^Jied no 
degradation, and involved no great .sacrifice of personal comfort; it was therefore, 
reserved as the special province of those classes, who although occupied in agri- 
culture, were privileged to weai' the "juueo. 7 A third species of Begor waa to 
provide wood and grass for camps, and under former Governments this labour 
devolved upon Chumars and other outcast tribes* whose supposed impurity, alone 
saved them from carrying loads. The people are Tery tenacious <)f these. disUac- 
tions. The novelty of our rule,;;and our natural ignorance of these gradations, 
deprived them, at first, of the opportunity of remonstrance whenever these limits 
were transgressed. But now it is a common complaint that the petitioner is a 
"Sutbahuk," and not obnoxious to the heavier conditions of " Begar." The difiiculty 
of dealing with these complaints, and the facilities afforded hj the Settlement for 
compiling an accuiate register, induced me to di-aw up a nominal list of all the 
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residents in the village, sli^t^ing those who enjoyed almolato itnmnmty, ftnd those 
who were suhject, either wholly or partially, to the eondition of " Begar. " Hence- 
forward in case of diepnte, a reference to this Regi^er, which has been prepared 
in the village, with the cognizance and approval of the people themselves, will 
decide whether the claimant is entitled to the partial exemption of a " Sutbahuk/' 
or bound to .the foil obligations of the ** Pand Begar. " 

431..-* Under the rule of oar predecessoTB, it wie^ not unusual to grant a spe- 
cial eofemptton in favor of individuals, who otherwise 

Special immunities how u v i« i.i i xv • i. mi. j j i.« 

gifjcf^^ . . would be liable to thia impost. The deed of immu- 

nity was written out and sealed by the Raja or Sikh 
Qovec^or, just as grants are executed for reraitiiqg revenue. Influential men 
would also procure remission of " Begar " for their own tenants. And at the Set- 
tlement, whemever a claim to exemption ;?vas preferred, and supported by valid 
documents, I continued the privilege, for life, and gave a written acknowledge- 
ment to this effect. The lumberdars of villages, besides enjoying a personal im- 
munity, icequently claim a similar indulgence for their own family and depen- 
dents; and, as the request, was reasonable, adding indirectly to their position, I 
generally <$oncucred. 

435.^The instalmenta fixed for payment Cf the Revenue, necessarily vary, 

boUi in time and proportions, throughout the dis- 
ment reveme, tiict. The demand, on the Spring harvest, does not 

comme^oce before June, and the first instalment of the 
Autumn crqp is not due till Dec^nber. In fixing the dates, I have given 
the people full leisure to dispose of their produce, and the Tehseeldars are au- 
thorized to all^w any additional grace, so that the entire revenue is realized be- 
foi*e the dose' of tlie official year. 

436.— I do not know that I have any thing to add on the subject of the Set- 
tlements. I commenced and completed the task, in 
Concluding Semar^s. 

addition to my ordinary duties as District Officer. 

I was assisted by one Deputy Collector, Race Khooshwuqt Roee, and .the Tehseel- 
dars of Purgunahs. I broke ground in 1850, and finished, including this 
report, byjthe close of 1852. I worked, almost entirely, with the establishments 
allowed for carrying on the routine of the district. In prep&ring the Settlement 
papers, I proceeded leisurely, preferring to incur the charge of delay than to risk 
their accuracy by injudicious hasta. iFor the last two years, I have watched the 
gradual development of my measures with anxious oare. From time to time, I have 
Buppljed omissions^ or remedied defects, as experience has shewn them to exist, 
and now I commit the result of my labours to the indulgent scrutiny of my 
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snperiora. Notwithstanding all the paixvs I have bestowed, .and the great op- 
portunities I have enjoyed, I feel that there are many details whlob might have 
been better executed : a3Ld many imperfections which <mm)ipt. now b« removed. 
On the whole, however^ I i^m not dissatisiied. Thefaaltsi snch «8 tthey ^are, 
belong rather to execution than design, and will not impede the general success 
of the Settlements. In practice, I think, they will be found considerate towards 
the people, and at the sarnie Ume, careful of the interests of Qovemmeht/ 

General Summary of ^x. 437.-The following is a Summary of the 

T^^^^^' expences' of the Settlement :— 



1.— Outline Boundary m^ps for each township, 
2,— Field measurements, .. 
3.— Settlement records, 

4.— ^Field registers, 

^;<^Stationery and Miscellaneous contingencies, 
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Total, ..* ... 21,785 7 6 

438.-*-TheBe charges include every expence, and there is nothing watiting 

to the ordinary details of settlement proceedings, 
Mxplanatory rcmarJcs 
ihereon. except the " Shnjruh" or Field map. In the it*- 

rigated valleys, which were measured by Ameens, 

these maps were prepared for every mouza. It is only in the unitrigated 

uplands, which, from their rugged character, precluded the idea of a map, that 

this usual accompaniment of settlement records has not been made. But all the 

I 

other papers are precisely the same as constitute elsewhere the Settlement 

'* Misl." I have not included my own salary, nor that of my Deputy Collector. 

These items belong, exclusively, to the' district, ind are continued still, although 

the settlement is completed. They are not therefore chargeable to the Setjile- 

ment. But every extraordinary expense, from the wages of extra writers, to the 

consumption of stationery, has been strictly entered in the above deftail, so that 

the entire cost 'of the Settlement, comprising an area of several thousand 

square miles, and a rev'enue of near seven lakhs, was something less thaii 22,000 

rupees, or about three per cent. ' ' 

439.— In effecting this important duty, I was most ably assisted by Bae« 

Ehooshwuqt Rae, the Bepitty Collector. He is 
jichnowledamentg to ^s* 
9ittant9, *o Officer of great experience, ' extending oyer a 

service of nearly forty years. As Tehseeldiff in the 
Delhi territory, ho had supeiintended every pro«e3$ of the Pettiement, «ftd 
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Applied his knoTv ledge to originate and execute the same operation's in this 
distriot. To his integrity, zea], and intimate acquaintance with Bevenne sub- 
jects, I am under the deepest obligations. I am ieqaally rndebied to my 
Tehseeldars, Gopal Suhaee, of Nadown, Shamlall, of Ifoorpoor, and Paija Suhaee, 
of Kangra. The two first have been promoted to the office of Extra Assistant, 
for which their ability, devotion to their duty, and unimpeached honesty, emi- 
nently qualified them ; and lastly, I desire to bring to the notice of superior 
authority, Moonshee Jashee Bam, now Tehseeldar of Noorpoor, who, through- 
out these responsible dperations, fijled the appointment of revenue Sh^nsh,te« 
dar, and dii^charged the , duties with equal intelligence and fidelity! 

(Sigued,> . Q. BARNES,; 

, , Seitlemeni Officer, 



{ . :•.: 
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MMMO Xjf Trigonometrical EeighU in Kangra, Eooshearpoor, Mundce and 
Kooloo, given hy J. Mulheran, JEsqr,, Ist Astistant, Grand Trigonometric 
eal Survey^ 



places and poiuts intersected. 






Sola Singhi Fort platform, 

Kotlehr Fort, 

Joalagurh Fort, above Joala Mookbee, ... 
Kotila or Kotl^a Fort, Nooi-poor Road, . . . 
Koorpoor Fort^ pampet wall of flag staff, 
Hatbee-ka-dhar» platform on Summit, ... 
Taragurn Fort, (top of wb ite tower,) 

Tiloknatb Fort, beinklunk, 

Sbapoor Platform, Kan gra valley, ... ... 

Kaloa H. S., near bigli road from Amb to 

"^^ o ^ ••• ••• ••• %•• ••• •■• 

Kibloo Fort, ., 

Hajepoor Fort, 

Budi Pin, wbite bouse top, , ... 

Kotwal Babee Fort, Kotlehr, 

w/ ua x-'Ouic, ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... 

Sidpoor Tower, Hureepoor, 

Sid, (near Nadown) 

Babouri debi, H. Station, Sekundur Range, ... 
Marwadebi, Hill Station, Sekundur Range, ... 
Futakal, Hill Station, near road on ridge > 

from Kangra to Mundee, ; . ( 

Bnnga Hill Station, ditto 

Langote, Hill Station, ridge above Geema > 

Salt Mines, " } 

Jangertilla, H. S., a mile west of Bubu-ka-jote, 

Hateepoor, Old Fort, same ridge, 

Madanpoor, ditto, same ridge, 

Kokan, H. S., above Kokan village, 

Pbugni, H. S., above Biaser village, 

Sujanpoor, Mausoleum , on Beeas, 

Asapuree, Revenue Hill station platform, ... 

Teera Hill Temple, 

Joala Mookbee Temple, 

Puteear Fort, Revenue Hill sta'iion platform, 

Oholang-dilatu, Hill station, 

Kandidolru, Revenue Hill station platfoim, 
Buwarna bazar, (flag on road tbrongb bazar,) 
Nigrota bazar, ditto ditto, 

Hansitilla Hill station, 

Chanderbantilla, Hill station, 

Kanbyara Temple, 

Jarait, Revenue Hill station platform, . . . 
Sukbo, Revenue Hill station platform, ... 
Deputy Commissioner's House, Kangra, 
Kangra Bhaon, or Golden Temple, ... « . . 
Kangra Fort, foot of staff, 



ft 



xngoiioineiri- 

cal heights. 


Distiicts.. 


Above Sea 




level. 




Feet. 


1 


3.896 


Kangi'a. 


3,538 


ditto. 


3,359 


ditto. 


2,151 


ditto. 


2,125 


ditto. 


5,329 


ditto. 


4,305 


Cbumba. 


2,445 


Kangra. 


2,438 


ditto. 


3,140 




3,259 


ditto. 


1,106 


Hooshearpoor. 


937 




4,272 


ditto. 


1,404 


ditto. 


2,399 


Kangra. 


3,684 


ditto. 


6,150 


Mundee. 


6,744 


ditto. 


7,184 


ditto. 


6,600 


ditto. 


7,557 


ditto. 


11,522 


( Kooloo and Mun- 
l dee By. 


10,689 


ditto. 


9,224 


ditto. 


8,595 


Kooloo. 


12,341 


ditto. 


2,022 


Kangra. 


4,625 


>» 


2,545 


f> 


1,958 


99 


4,596 


99 


9,321 


>» 


3,444 


99 


3,273 


9f 


2,891 


99 


, 10,256 


*» 


9,062 


>» 


- 4,742 


W 


3,850 


»» 


3,514 


99 


2,773 


99 


2,574 


»9 


2,494 


99 



L_ 
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MEMO, of Ti'igonomeirical Heights in Kavgra, Hooshearjpo<yt*i Mundee and 
Kooloo. 



Names of places and points intersected. 



Bliagsu Cantonment, foot of ila|i( staff, ... 

Major FeiTia's house, top of roof, 

Mr. Barne8*« house, (floor of Verandah,) 
Dhunnsala, Revenue Hill station platform, 

Riitan^iri Fort, (old) 

Debidliar Old Fort, 

Beeas ri ver, near Lambagaon, 

Bijenath Temple, Rajgeeree, 

A ijn Fort, highest building, 

Kamla Fort, hill temple, .> ... 

.Chabutrahattee, on high road, 

Guma village, above Salt Mines, 

Tung hill temple (near old Fort,) 

Shikaree Debi, ... 

Mundee Temple, on Beeas River, 

Baira, Hill Fort, 

Sertiba, hill station, 

Siunee, old Fort, 

Tiunee, old Fort, 

Ban aird Palace, Sukh«t, 

Town of Sukhet, 

Sultanpoor, Dewankhana Dome, 

Deoliba, Snowy Peak, ■ ... 

X. Snowy Peak, 

B. Snowy Peak, (Gairu-ka-jote^ ... 

V. Snowy Peak, (Thamser-ka-jote), 

B. Snowy Peak, (highest of cluster near Bandla,) 

A. Snowy Peak,'(above Rajair village,) 

Jangei-tilla, (West of Babu-ka-jote,) 



(Compared.) 



Heights above 
Sea Level. 




Districts. 


Feet. 






4,133 




Kangra. 


6,186 




)> 


4,876 




>» 


9,280 




»» 


10,324 




Kooloo. 


9,698 




»t 


1,883 




Kangra. 


3.412 




j> 


4,967 




Mundee. 


4,550 




tt 


3,928 




a 


6,193 




9$ . 


9,895 




i* 


11,135 




it 


2,557 




j» 


3,654 




» 


9,406 




f$ 


9,025 




>f 


4.149 




Belaspoor. 


3,285 




Sukhet. 


3,040 




Ditto. 


4,118 




Kooloo. 


20,477 




Ditto. 


15,183 




Ditto. 


17,103 


{ 


Kooloo & Chum- 
ba boundary. 


16,729 




Ditto. 


15,957 


} 


Kangra &Chum- 
ba boundary. 


14,176 




Ditto. 


11,522 


{' 


[Cooloo & Mun- 
dee boundary. 



(Signed.) 



J. MuLnEBAN, 

Senr, Ist Class Asst. G. T. 5. 



(Signed.) G. Baenes, 

Settlement Officer, Kangra. 



Lchra Dhoon, llth Scptr., 1850. 



PBINTBD AT THB HOPE PBES8, Dl J. F. WILLIAMS. 
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1,287 
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468 
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